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FOREWORD 


T^IS PUBLICATION Mthe first of a contemplated 

A of j^rboki devoted to the broad topic, "Education 
Around the World.” The senes will not *ttrmpt to give an 
overall ltt50UDt •duealional programs in ail countries Thu 
Uak is already being performed by the InUmatk»al Year- 
book of Education, pubUahed jointly by the International 
Bureau of Education in Genera and UNESCO. ‘Several 
other standard publication* are also available in thi* firfd. ■ 

It will be our purpose to tebet each* year a angle them e or 
problem that ■ of timely in tercet to educator* and laymen 
tn thi* county and abroad and to dt»ru« it in term* of 
»pe<a&; developments ,or program* in »4erted countries 
Induabn of *poctiic item* wfll not imply end orsem ent by the 
(Mice of Education ; nor will the o mission of program* in any 
way imply a negative judgment. 

It b l toped that thia **rie* will Wve as a vehicle for the 
exchange conformation and experience among the people of 
many eoun trie* and will thereby make some contribution 
toward the solution of universal educational problem*. 
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PREFACE 


T_T UMANITY TODAY is fighting a common war against insecurity . 
1 A After two disastrous World Wars men who may find it difficult to 
agree oh anything else are generally agreed that we must work together 
to destroy the roots of war. 

One of the cause* of war ia the unequal distribution of the good 
things of life. Moat of mankind lives in poverty surrounded by the 
undeveloped wealth of nature. Halt of mankind is chronically hun- 
gry, poorly clothed, and inadequately housed ; yet there are some of 
us who have more than enough of everyt hing 

The current juxtaposition of poverty and plenty u> a potentially 
explosive factor which must be corrected. Many political revolutions 
in the past have been, motivated by the belief that if the rich and 
well-fed were forced to disgorge their surplus there would be enough 
for all Such revolutions have failed; they have ended by forcing 
all down to a common level of misery. 

Why is it, then, that some people are blessed with plenty, while 
others starve? There are many different answers to this question; 
there is no easy way to eradicate poverty, just as there is no easy 
way to control evil. Man does not yet know himself well enough to 
know the* reasons for many social ill* 

It is dear, however, that there is a direct connection between the 
level of educational achievement in any given society, and the stand- 
ard of Irving. Switzerland has few natural resources, yet the Swim 
live .very well indeed. The same is tone of S candina via The Japa- 
nese have a higher standard of living thah their neighbors. Japan, 
Switzerland, and other countries where people live relatively well, in 
spite of limited supplies of fertile soil and minerals, all have high 
standards of literacy and of education at all levels. A well-educated 
People manages tp make the most of what it has in the way of natural 
wealth, and sometimes turn potential poverty into actual well-being. 

Other peoples surrounded by natural wealth live miserably restricted 
lives. I remember traveling through a valley in Central Asm where 
there were large veins of coal beside the road, yet tbs few, poor inhab- 
itants were shivering in their huts, cooking their inadequate meals 
over fires of grass and brush gathered on the hillsides. 
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Did these people lack the native intelligence of the Swiss? We d< 
not know this. Were they lew able than the A men cans? There k 
no proof of this. Why, then, should they live in poverty while s 
source of health lay at their doorstep*? " 

I doubt if any man in our generation to fully answer this question 
Among the many obvious factors affecting economic, social . and cul- 
tural advancement are the ravagre of past wars, and ph^ure, and lad 
govemmenta. Man’s cruelty to man has sometime* crippled a whole 
civilisation. Then there are great difference* in our time in the levels 
of cultural evolution achieved by the different segment* of humanity 
There are no easy answers to man’s pro blems. 

But I believe it is poanble for a group of people anywhere to Hit 
itself by it* own bootstrap* if it kocgi bow. Knowledge k, quite 
literally, power. Education is the road man must follow toward a 
solution of hk problems. 

There are those who argue that education is an egg which can only 
he produced by a fairly mature cultural hen. They believe educa- 
tion is a result of, not' Urn cause erf, a rising standard of living. 

The answer to three doubters may be seen si most anywhere in the 
world where three who were pore, hungry, awl ignorant have had a 
chance to be educated. Literacy by itself is not a source of revolu- 
tionary social change. But Uteracj is rewntial to gaining the knowl- 
edge man must have to master hk enviro nmen t 

The body of knowledge av a il able to man today contains m m otw 
to moat of the problems faring the hungry half erf humanity. When 
they are given access to this knowledge, and appropriate guidance in 
identifying the fact* which are erf particular value to tHtn, Act 
rapidly gain in self s ufficien cy , in {wide, and in living 

Education to be helpful to a hungry man must be the right kind 
of education. Too often colonial power# have given these colonics 
the same kind of education as was given by the schools at home. 
The learning of Greek does not of itself heJp lo HU empty 
There k no great reward for an African in learning how to identify 
European birds. 

Education to be helpful to the hungry must be f unctional . It 
must be geared to meet specific need * 

Functional education k one <rf our most effectiytfwea ports to Man's 
fight against the insecurity which k founded hunger, poverty, 
ignorance, and disease. This k very evi#nt to one who vkite the 
nuclear schools of thk Andes. Here to a few years education has 
given a bettor present, and a new hope for the future, to the descend- 
ant® of the Incas. 
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Another example of the power of education is the Community 
AchooU of the Philippine*. These schools have done much to change 
the lives of the people* of hundreds of barrio*. The traveler on the 
island highways moo learns to recognise the village* where there are 
community schools: They are cleaner and generally more prosperous 
than their neighbors; often they are distinguished by special indus- 
trie* and activities introducwFthrough the school*. Some export hogs, 
and others export eggs or other products, and in all the people seem 
to have a special pride. 

Too of|en education fails to meet human needs because it is more 
interrvtedpn perpetuating a tradition than in building a future. But 
increasingly education U being used to dispel ignorance and to provide 
access to useful knowledge. 

The community is the principal battleground in man’s struggle to 
create the foundation* of stability. All over the world, wherever men 
seek to improve their physical condition, the tactical unit in the 
struggle against the enemies of stability is the barrio , or the hamlets 
of the Andes, the village* of the jungle, or their equivalent social 
unit* Among the nomads there are familial or dan units which 
travel and live together. Even in the most primitive existing societies, 
nun lives in groups. 

Thus the base target in the struggle to help those less fortunate 
economically than ourselves is the community. Programs designed 
to help man, aa an individual, we often called “community develop- 
ment programs.'* . * 

This yearbook wiU describe what U being done in many parts of 
the world to use education as a creative weapon in the war against 
instability at the com m uni ty level. One of the great adventures of 
our time is the assaul t through education on the citadels of poverty 
and d isease and allied ills. 

Sometimes c ommun ity development schemes igno. eduction: 
Sometimes they are founded on specialised disciplines, such as agri- 
culture. It will be interesting to see what success can be achieved 
tre such ente rpri s es . 

In most successful activities of this nature, education is the founda- 
tion of community improvement This is demonstrated by such 
enterprises as the Fundamental Education Programs of UNESCO 
end other organisations, by the tribal schools of the Kashgai nomads 
in Iran, and by the suc cesses wound the world of many similar edu- 
cational activities. 
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Education is doing a remarkably effective job in defeating tom* 
of the most persistent and dangerous enemies of man. This yearbook 
is written by educators of many races and nations. It is a record of 
present successes in the use of education as an architect of the security 
of the future. 

Outib J. Caldwbix, 

Assistant Commissumer for International Education. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCllBoLS 

The basic them* ol this Yearbook, “The Hole of the School* in the 
improvement of Community Life,” is open to * variety of interpreta- 
tions, Many factor* determine what role the •ebook will play in a 
particular country or area, and consequently, what part they may 
have in community improvement programs. Among the factors are 
the history and traditions, the economic, political and social conditions, 
and the culture of the country. (X great importance m the prevailing 
viewpoint, both among educational leader* and the general population, 
on the scope and purpoee of education. The answer to the question, 
"To what extent is the school responsible for the type and quality of 
community living?” will largely determine the extent to which the 
school will participate in community development programs. 

In a number of countriea, programs for the improvement of com- 
munity living have been Undertaken which ignore the role of the 
schools entirety. In certain village improvement programs in India, 
for example, concerted effort* have been made to improve agriculture 
and other economic factors, health and s an itatio n, boosing, roads, and 
other physical facilities without involving the schools at all. The 
fact that the boildmg ol a village school or the reorientation and im- 
provement of an existing school might make a major contribution 
toward the success ol the village improvement program seems to have 
been overlooked. Such programs are beyond the scope of this year- 
book since it k precisely the role of the school a is the improvement of 
oomm unity living that it will deeeribe. What m this role? What is 
the responsibility of the school? How b the school’s responsibility 
related to that of other agencies? What are its limitations? 

The teaditioMl and obvious answer to these questions, which has 
prevailed through centuries of educational development, could be 
stated as follows: The function of tks school is to “educate” the 
pupils attending it; that is, to provide them with the took of learn? 
mg — reading, writing, and arithmetic; to handdown the national 
culture from generation to genamtioa; to dboevw the meet gifted • 
pupils and to haty them develop those gifts to their own gopd and to 
tha£ of the community and t^ nation ; to develop ekflli with which 
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to attain economic sufficiency and to contribute to the general well 
being of the nation. If this task is performed well, the pupils, after 
completing their education and reaching adulthood, will enter poei 
tions of responsibility in many agencies and professions, through 
which they will be able to solve the problems of their community, 
their state, or their nation. Thus, through a cycle of time, the schools 
improve community living by providing more and better trained 
people to fulfill the requirements of the area it serves. 

The traditional concept of the school places emphasis on the selec- 
tion of subjects to fulfill academic objectives. Does the co mmuni ty 
need a sewer system? That is the responsibility of the municipal 
government. Are sanitary conditions poor? The public health 
department must solve the problem. Is reforestation desirable for 
the welfare of the community? A forestry department is needed 
The teachers in the schools are already overburdened with their 
subjects, and surely the pupils need all their time to reach the fixed 
and time-honored educational goal for the year. How can they and 
why should they concern themselves with problems outside the school? 
Are these not the responsibilities of other agencies? 

Responsible educators would undoubtedly agree that the develop- 
ment of the banc sk ill s and abilities, the fostering of intellectual 
leadership, and the trai ning of young people for suitable vocations or 
professions are fundamental aims of education. The development 
and improvement of the educational program in the school is a 
primary- task of all educators. That such development will ultimately 
lead to improvements in community living is not disputed. In recent 
y®*», however , more and more educators and other comm unity leaden 
have reached the condwrion that these aims art not enough; that the 
indirect improvement from generation to generation, as described 
above, is both inadequate and unrealistic ; that the school must plar 
a dynamic, leadership role in the improvement of community living 
aow - This viewpoint is best expressed and exemplified in the “com- 
munity school” movement, which, in many variations, has had a 
profound effect on educational thought and development, both here 
wad abroad. To present examples of these developments in many 
countries is s major purpose of this yearbook. 

There are severalreaaons for this trend in education. A basic one 
is this; The school divorce itself from the immediate problems 

of its surrounding community The school is only one mstreiinent in 
the educational development of youth. The community itself is often 
of equal, and sometimes of greater, importance. The child spends 
only part of his time in school. During a large part of his fej'm* the 
inffueoce of the school is crowded into the background and other 
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forces — the social , economic, and moral conditions of his immediate 
community, the health and sanitation factors, the housing^ the 
amusement*, and other*, move into the center of his attention. Is 
it not, then, * legitimate and necessary function of the school and of 
education as a whole to direct its efforts toward the immediate im- 
provement of community living, for the sake of the children who 
must participate in it? Is not community improvement equally 
important to every resident of the community? Does not the need 
for improvement, for education in the broadest sense, continue 
throughout life? 

Acceptance of the principles implied in these questions places the 
school in an entirely new position in the community. It now directs 
its attention to the needs of sU the citizens of the community and not 
only to the teaching of the children. These broader needs are not 
limited to learning in the formal mm of the academic disciplines 
They embrace all the forces and conditions that affect the lives of the 
people. Education, then, becomes a constant interaction between 
school and community, a cooperative program that utilizes the skills, 
the abilities, and the efforts of the entire citizenry toward the solution 
of common problems, thereby improving community living. 

An additional major reason for the school's participation in com- 
munity improvement a this : The skills, intellectual development' 
and sense of cultural heritage acquired through the traditional school 
learning’ 1 program do not in themselves equip the graduate to par- 
ticipate or take leadership in the improvement of the community of 
which he is a part. The truth of this statement is borne out by the 
fact that many college and university graduates remain unemployed 
in countries that are urgently in need of trained personnel to help 
solve their economic, social, ami technical problems. Participation 
in community development requires of the individual, not only the 
possession of basic skills and knowledge, hut also the acceptance of 
personal responsibility toward the community, skill in human rela- 
tions, the ability to work cooperatively with other persons, and many 
additional qualities. The participation of the echoed in community 
improvement opens entirely new areas of meaningful lear ning expe- 
rience for the pupils. By actual do%n$, they learn the Ailk and 
aeqnfrf the knowledge that will specifically equip them in adult life 
to make their contribution toward the solution of common problems 
and the improvement of community living. 

Doai not the school, in accepting these rtwponsibilitiee, usurp the 
MtaUiahed functions of other ageneia e? Not at all. It accepts, 
rather, its share in a cooperative program that, if it ia to be moat 
^eetivs, utilizes the combined resource a and skills of all community 
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ageoti« as well as those of all the individual mom hers of the com 
mumty. Because of its central position in the community however 
the school often m the logical and natural agency to or mobi 

liae leadership in initiating a community improvement pmmm ir 
givii^ it'oontinuity, and in providing skills and services that may bo 
difficult to obtain elsewhere. This is a challenge to the tebooi of 
virtually every community. If they accept the challenge, they will 
not only fulfill their obligations to the community in the broadest 
sense, but will enrich the school program with highly fruitful Jearaiag 
experiences for the young people who must eventually tmuimr the 
responsibilities of leadership in the life of the community. 
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I. Some Programs in Action 




IRK^ LOTS of geography in Bolivia Geography ha* b een and 
•till M a prime factor in detMuuning Lb* ooutm ofeventain Bolivia 
towering oordillera of the Andes has decreed that the different 
rtpeo - should be wailed off from each other, and though planes now 
wing their way aero® theae bamers, the dtiaa of Bolivia eaeh seem 
to belong to a different world. The cordillera has ake served to 
main lam the population in disparate culture groups and, therefore, 
to mne extant mo b« Warned (providing one has the heart to blame 
mek awaaome mouotaini) hr the high Ubteraev rate in the country- 
jTh» rate ■ tatimatod at 70 portent far the general population and 
| up ward of U percent far the Indiana. The principal eiUea of Bolivia 
(pop. K»,0OT), Cochahamha (80,000), Orem (70,0001, 
SwaU Cru* (40,000), Sucre (25,000), Potoel (25,000), ami Tanja 
^4»0). The country** population ©f 3,151,000 a, obvtoualy, pr*. 
dominantly rural, and more than 50 percent of the people an Indian , 
At the top of tiie Andes, the Bolivian high plain , » hf Alti-^ 

fhao, stretches in a naUre splendor between thd^K Weatorn 
of the Andes and the Eastern CkrdOlara.^PBgttiabed by 
mm * it Ihm oobkot snow -dad mountains ev«r seen br the evea of 
***** aim©* treekas plain undulates over an area of aome 50.000 

Miaart miles at 12,000 to 11, M0 and 14,000 feat above sea level 
II ta up here that the ftnrt rural school nude* of the Andean region 
!f*f famed, near the sacred Lake Titicaca, in a place called "Huari- 
aaiti, ’ or "borne of the vieu*ai ,, in the Aymaia language The 
■•do© m presided over by the hoary and handsome Ilkmpd, which 
i^^ai to 31,276 foot above at level, toe highest mountain in Bolivia 
and among the highest in the world. 

The Aftipiana is Aymaia territory. The Aymaras an descend an la 
•f the KHolia a , who created, nobody knows how many generations 
■go, the Tiahuanacan d riBxatio p, the mystery and power of which 
*n tarilalizingiy revealed to ua in tha bita that remain. The hbo- 
on the lintel of the famous Door of the Sun and on the beauti- 
fully shaped ceramics taken from tombs of old rulers of the AJhplatyi 
k* ve * Mn#a,iD * to aay aa to what thaae gifted American believed if 
w»_Nt had the k*y to decipher them. 

i submerged by tom ruthless eonqueaU, that of the 
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Incaa in perhspe the 13th century (dates about the earlv Incan to\ 
uncertain) and that of the Spaniard* in the 10th e eAury. do^ 
theae group* of coDquoror* shared the belief that an elite minority 
*bouJd govern the meat of people, and their eooialogj coming down U 
our own time* i* a cause of die »pliL personality ,of modem Rolivi* 
The Ajmarm and Quechua Indiana and other lesser group* of tha in 
digenou* population remain an illiterate majority am) without •% 
mfioance in Vhe economic Ufa of the country, ' 

°* c4r Cerrito, a Bolivian poet, *ay», ‘-There tow, of course, two 
alu piano* The fir*t one, the vkable one, ia just — ^ and sic nr 
under a closed aky — the only living thing*- being the straw ami the 
silence blown over by chided wind* from ihe mountain tops. The 
•eeond one • the vital current of life which Bon under the rough 
of the alti piano man, a man as impenetrable and aolid a* the rlmta 
of the field*, yet thiiaty for knowledge am) eager for life." 

A y marts who dreamed of education for their ehiklreo were Bkd^ 
to be punish sd for their presumption by those abore them but in the 
earty 1930't Pedro Mamaai, Euartte Pfroa, Abeliao Sinani, and 
Eufraaio Ibdfie* woo the right of book learning for the Indite*/ 
•ecuring pffmkwfl from the hCtnkter of Education to found a tebooh 
TTie oomer* tone waa laid on August 2, 1931, in the “ hem * of the 
hncufiu'’ which we now sped W-a-r-i-s-at * 

Two the school became the oacter of the first nwfee 

- ‘® BeUria. The awetee, organised by the govern- 

m«t a* the edminktrmtive unit of the rural school system, k founded 
on the old Inca mtm. The stern waa a semtpolitical and economic 
unit oo n*i*ttng of a number of email oomaunit tee ruled otst by a 
nwvnbor of the Lnoa royal family. Ia the warfso tmdrn niTtjrrrifUT, 
the director of the central school ha* authority over Ux 20 to 30 
nufler sectional school*. We retain the tens rrw/rr t rri r (whijhiim, 
°«tmm pot into Eagikh it turn* into nuclear school*, which sound 
like something out of a physicist'* laboratory. We el m continue to 
u«e the Spanish want matpmae. for the English language has no 
word with its specific character, signifying the ml folk hut not the 
big landowner*. In much of Bolivia, the rnwjriiiin mmt 
•peexfieaDy the In di a n a , for they or* the rural people. 

School* for the Indians increased daring the lfitfPe as 
organized on the Alti piano and ia the high valleys on the other dde 
of the cordillera of the white peak*, or cordillera Real, as it k mM 
in Bolivia. Despite the disastrous Chaco War, whioh moved such 
a moral shock to the country, “ * ' ~ 

however, had very little to me 
poor teacher* with no ■■ 
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<Jve* were on their own and isolated from anything in the way of ' 
•rofeaskma) stimulus. A teacher who baa gone through only three'or 
oar grade* is not uncommon in tome, of the moel remote and in- 
adequate of the rural school*. 

Though Botina wa* inclined to reject the outside world following 
■he Chaco War, her intellectual* were drawn into the atream of 
thought concerned with the plight of the Indiana that waa giving nae 
to conference* of anthropologista, eooolognu, educator*, and other 
interested people during the 1940'* One notable conference waa 
held in Cusco, the capital of the Inca Ehnpure and a tourists' capital 
today. 

Botina waa also caught np by the desire for a broader and more 
diversified acoooay, a desire that neigh boring Latin American 
countries were r e a lising by promotion of inclnetriaa, mod ermia Lion of 
agrbuhUre, and the advanoesin transportation and communication* 
whWi are the mt of modem ecoo^ues. Latin America developed 
ongtnally aa a raw material area, land Bolivia «* still an extreme 
example of a raw material economy, for about 90 percent of her foreign * 
exchange is derived from the sale of metal*, particularly, tin, to the ^ 
outaide world. Her ptirrhsaing power for rice, wheat, meat, and other 
bame foodstuff* depend* on the sale of tin. Bolivia ■ us the position 
d a family which depends for its living on a hardware store. When 
■ business i* low, they cannot eat the pots and pans. 

Hue country's attempts to follow the example of her neighbors and 
broaden her productive activities have pointed up the foe i that the' 
schools are inadequate he give the tretnttf needed m a di versifie d 
economy. The rural school* in this ptedocuiiaatly pastoral country 
ware doing little to change the population into dtiaeoe and producer* • 

The cam ptfinpt are ao c a etome d to produce what they mc{ to eat, 

• with a tittle ovw for barter. They apes the wool for their clothes 

• fid make the crude article* that do for household furniture . They 
are what econ omi st s call “economic saxes. " The Very appearance of 
their communitie* ebow* how tittle they mean to the economy of 
Bolivia, The Indian women in Lbeir bright skirts and maafoe will 
be **tting on the ground around the phaa with fruit firms the valley*, 
or none eggs, or a *raaO p&e of the ttirnat aronrhing «y( laid out ‘n 
front of them m a h a ndsome but dim piece of homespun woo!. In 
tbom narrow wandering streets of dkb adobe bouses, you see mi 
tigm of Indu s trial activity, such to characterise place* the not ame 
hi the United States — do service stations, no broom factory or paper 
«®» dhm algos of the production of wealth. In many ef these 
c o m m u ni ties. the l anguage i§ Aymara or Quechua. Only a few can 
t$mk Speaifb <be oftrtri bngnag* ti» oowrtry. Thom who have 
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had a few grades of schooling and have learned to read and write 
little Spanish are. easily reclaimed by their environment. 

The e-arly nudeo* could not do very much to lead their people to n 
higher level of living, for lack of trained teachers, erf school material*, 
ani the stimulus of supervision^ by real educators, These eountrv 
schools rocked along on the traditional rote instruction, with thu 
teacher ta lking and the students copying down the words, for later, 
memorisation. 


. In 1P44, the Bolivian Government accepted the offer of the United 
States to engage in a joint education program, and an agency wa a set 
Mp with American educators in charge to eajry out their intention, 
Two conferences were held on the Altiplano, Me at Wariaaia and a 
second fit Santiago de Huata, to which rural teachers of Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Peru were invited, and together with the United State* 
technicians drew up a didactic guide for the Andean rural schools. 
According to these teachers, this waa the first such guide in South 
America for rural schools. As a result of this meeting of minds, the 
idea of the Bolivian nudeo esedar cam ptd.no spread to neighboring 
countries Mid later waa taken up by faraway Guatemala. 

The agency through which the United States and Bolivia work ■ 
known aa the Sermcio CooperaHm Interamtncamo d» Educacti* 
(SCIDE). Its first as? & of work was rural education, and its Division 
of Rural Education U still the biggest part of the whole. The SCIDE 
ia responsible for work in thk field to the Bolivian Ministry of Rural 
r -Affairs The agency is-directed by Dr Thomas A. Hart, with a staff of 
1 1 ptber American technicians and 104 Bolivians. The Rural Educa- 
tion Division include* the Technical Director, Ray Rignall, who cm* 
to the Altiplano from the modern school system of Virginia, and under 
him are specialists in elementary education, agriculture, rural indus- 
trial arts, social service, and language art*. 

For a number of years the rural education program of the SCIDE ^ 
waa centered in the training of teachers at the W arise ta Rural Norma] 

Sahool, the same area where the first nveUo was started. (A second 


rural normal school at Canasmoro was taken cm early in L955.) 
The task of the SCIDE at Wariest* Normal School jaf been gradu- 
ally to revue the curriculum to make it a functional and wed-correlated 
course of study, with rote learning de-empharised Mid learning by 
experience emphasised. Teaching by units of work has been intro- 
duced, and this method baa vitalised the elementary school attached 
to the normal school. *£he practice teaching of the" normal sch o o l 
students has been changed from casual fidtiog to an o r d e rty pregrenf 
through observation of classroom work, to participation by helping 
.the teacher, and, finally, to real teaching responsibility under super- 
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itton. The courses in agriculture, arte and erafte, home life, and 
1 ygiene hare beat enriched by training of the faculty and by the 
i dp of American technician*. The normal *chool ha* been directed 
into varied activities with the eampt imm, to prepare the students 
for the part they are expected to play in the improvement of rural 
rommunities. * 

The American technidaiui work with their Bolivian counterparts, 
training them to obe day take over their work. In the meantime, 
selected Bolivian teachers are given United States* study grants for 
speetaiisatna that they cannot get in Bolivia. In 1951, the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, cooperating with the United States Qovemment, 
offered a special course for rural teaehtrs from the Andean region in 
elementary education aa related to community improvement, and 10 
Bolivian teachers were sent to take it. In 1954, 15 were sent to the 
University of Minnesota. Others have been sent individually, such 
m the agriculture teachers, and the rural teacher so handy with a 
camera who developed into a specialist in audiovisual aids. 
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Srta Adrian* Baspineiro is an example of how Bolivian* we grooms | 
for the positions of responsibility in this program. wm tt% 

home life teacher to At group seat to study si At University of 
Maryland in 1951~$2, and on liar return she joined to* facility ©f to# 
Warfaata Normal School, where she conducted the homelife course 
under supervision erf the American technician fa that 
Baapfaatro was moat effective fa revising this part of the curriculum 
and integrate H with the other wbject matte, and hw 
leadership made her a natural eountepart for the Amaty m jjj 
Septembar 19M, the SCIDB gave her 3 month*' leave of abaeaee 
wd sent her to lima, Pern, for a tpectoj'com fa home ate far which 
wie had bom give a study grant by the Organisation <rf Amarioto 
States, which sponsored the ooum, ,0 *j her retur a to Bolivia, toe 
took over the wwk ®f toe American homelife technician, whs hft 
f«* asdfcnment to another country. 

Ruwd teachers command eonajdantole nmol by virtue of Mr 
abtotj to read and write mad have, therefore, a natural Mute fa 
toe eoatmtffiHj, an influence which amount* to aa if tony but 
know bow to use it. SCIDE haa put great «nq>hte 

in m normal Bchool program on community work. Im order to girt 

fa working with groups, the 
SCIDE m 1952 called upon ite Washington parent for assignment, ef 
a nociaJ service technician, who arrived at the beginning of the aehacl 
year in February IMS. She came fa -told," to wa toy, fa make fear 
way with toe Ayntaras, a people whose history haa taught them to 
eye toe outsider with reserve and suspicion. . 

The director of the normal school, at that tow, the mma Bttoaab 
IhMi who had led toe final mnqg* far schools for Mi 

fa toe early 193d'., called a meeting of the Amautaa and introduced 
toe new technician to them. The contraat waa almost amuung be- 
teeen tofa graduate fa aocial sendee from toe Catoalfa University fa 
Watomgtoa,' D. C., and toast Indian beam, of * ‘ 

hooatod acme fa toe history of the Altipfapo. Tha 
the historian* and intellectual* in 

•r. the d teted faadywfa toe I odfanootmtetofate They eat there 
wool, aad tttr< * q ,mni- * ,T * th-lr *** m 



of cold nighta and windy daya. A dark 
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Ji* Indiana warmed up to the point of discus^ ng the needs and prob- 
<**• of their community. « 

The social service worker, meanwhile, found the faculty and atu- Jk 
lent* of the normal sehod averse to the idea of making home ciOls. ' 
Th^ dt«4 the traditional suspicion on the part of the Indian toward 
outsiders and said they would only be rebuffed and would kwe face. 

The American few tome month*, m fact, on visiting homes would see 
4h* woman of the bouse with whom she really wanted to talk peering 
• at her from behind a pile of wood, while the man talked with her 
For a long time, the feared that *he was not get ting anywhere at afl. 

It tot* a year of *bw cautious work More she felt that they were 
beftaitiiig to accept the idea that the normal school could assist them 
in their personal live*, 

^naW Duck he l ped to break rahhnoa The community night* 
wth "nwvW m the patio of the school brought the neighbors in. 

The Man men lent a Hand m bringing out chain to provide seat* 
for tome of the audience , which mmeiaae* swelled to l,bOO person*. 

The mm of milk from CABE for su pplemen tary feeding of the 
youngs ters in the elementary demonstration school attached to the 
normal school waa tuned into an opportunity to win the women. 

They wer* invitad to come to help prepare the milk, and they did so, 
bringing their invitation* with them. They learned at this *emi- 
eoeial affair something of toe hygiene of cookery, learned to wash 
their hands and put on a dean apron Mom preparing food, and 
learned also that boiling k a purification for water which would other- 
wise carry diseMe. 

i 

T%k milk program waa and by toe social service technician se a 
^w^toatooa to faculty ami students alike of the art of ^mltivatmg 
™«8i ami of making them aware of certain needs that can be met 
by toe school. It was hoped that through their association with the 
hameWe teacher Ah^f would desire to learn to sew and cot*, ami per- 
'Jf** wwW get interested in reading and writing. Seftorita 
Qotilde Rojas, the homehfe teacher, gamed toe interest ami admira- 
tton of wmc women, and one of ton* came with three friends to 
mk tor dMM* m cooking and mug. Thus the Amoa da Chaa 
(housewives) club came into eriatenee, which toon had a raember- 
The members are mostly girie, who would be called 
m the United States, though m their bright full woolen 
* 1 wiapped arounff their shoulder*, and toe same derby 



day and begged far in- 
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make up thb scattered community of (tome 3,000 Aymara Indians, 
Their activities bring about improvements in the community and alao 
Afford the practice that the student tear here need, Just recently in 
the course of 45 day* of a special health and sanitation campaign, 24 
rusto latrines were built by oamperino*. During this period, more 
than 670 children and voting people were vaccinated against small- 
pox, and about 2,300 cmipwmet were dusted with DDT to rid them 
el the body Mee through which they acquire typhus. The hygiene 
teams backed up these activities with education on the prevention 
and control of < 


acoossful romnfunity project was bom fa the agriculture 
of the normal school as the result of there being an extra 
after the SCIDE b^d secured a new one to the school A.. : 
tractor operation was offered the wrnipr stops, and 19 , men 
about half erf whoa? were owners of small tracts erf land, 
time came for them to go into the study of motors and 

baffled, for they could not make the 
thanr intellectual environment to the world of internal 
The •gnmiltttrs teacher then borrowed a motor fa 
i from an industrial school, alio, under the direction of 8CIDE, 

’ i that the espbnattoN became dear. The graduates were 
i for ham and toe old tractor also, the oa m ptfino* paying the 
, and the expense of running the tractor. But toe rad payoff 

for thU course was that 5 of the graduate accepted jobs fa Bolivia's 
eastern lowlands, a vast and sparsely settled area. The land fa this 
tamn area, if deared of j«ngl|, could solve Bolivia's problem erf 
having to import guaatitos of staple foodstuffs, sad H has bean toe 
concern erf many sociologists and economists as to how to eons the 
Altiplano farmer to go down to lusher pastures- Given the training 
snd the chance to run a tractqr, 5 of them went. ,v 

The tzaeter course proved m succ es sfu l that it has had to be re- 
peated, at the request of toe Ministry of Bural Affairs. The loeale for 
toe second course was the mdm iseafar sssyxto of llotraft*, 
located in toe high Cochabamba valley within toe Eastern Cordillera. 
Tito trade* is mate the tochnksi supervision of the SCIDE, whoso 
work her* and in other asdm fa ran pieman tery to its 



lit 1954, too SCIDE had technical supervision over UQ rural toe- 
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Mineroe school in the Maters lowland*, around which it hat to o; .* 
ganiae a new nude?. The various nucleoi with which the SCIDE ha t 
worked hare had their dbttnet characteristics, Tha Wariaata mfflin 
(not to be confused with the normal school of the same name) ■ * 
itricUy *frri cultural region The Kalaque nucieo along the dm« of 
Lake Titicaca is peopled by descendants of warn on and fiaharmon, and 
its economy has a mixture of fishing and commerce added to agricul- 
ture. Uioa win barren salty land at the sou there end of the AUiplano 
Ueurefia and San Lucas are in high valleys rtf the Eastern Cordillera, 

and so is the Canaamoro rural normal school. 

* ' % 

The central school of a mtdta ttcelar Mstpws, if it ha* a full 
curriculum, includes teachers in bomelife education, agriculture, an* - 
and crafts, and hypene. Many of the central schools, however , arc. 
far from complete and adequate to smut"’ directorship over the 
sectional schools. . < 

SCLDE, in assuming technical suparvi won of a mttUa, has to intro- 
duce the methods of fimetioftal education, often to teachers of the 
most limited baekpound, who d© not even hare a blackboard or map 
with which to work. To meet this situation, tee chert* workshops wart 
introduced into Bolivia. Nobody knew what a workshop was when 
that first (ms opened in the Wanes ta nurUo 7 years ago, and the 
American technicians had to tram their Bolivian counterparts as they - 
went along in how to conduct tom brief concentrated course la theniy 
and practice for the rural teachers. Workshops have since been held 
at regular intervals at the central school of each ftuetoe, and teachers 
of the asetaotuU schools art brought in for 2 or 3 weelm’ training. 



It all sounds very ample in the telling, but these rend 
receive a tot more than they haw ever had before in 
instruction and in those special courses, such ae 
which are ne cessa ry to a good community 
return to their lonely poets, they know the technh 
stay there a while and help them. To provide toe 
supervision with the necessary continuing help, tin 
some of its technicians at work in the wwerwt 
supervisors. They have set an example at real 
tree ted with the rather authoritarian inspection 
p e ered for supervision in the Bolivian 


but forUekef trained 
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Arriving in Uka At a time when the supervisory team b 
therv, you wiU find these eupervieor* in the schoolroom, out back b«^ 
Ag the students finish the henhouse, or you may hAve ho chase fern 

fftir of fhtr tnrn'i priii mhffttf 
b a reservoir in the midst of steep dry fields which rise 
seboei At Coh uano Quo*, some 10 kilometers awaj from 
•choof- This reservoir is AA Achievement of the 
bygteee supervisors formerly on the teem 

idea of capturing a spring to 

)Mb? thew steep toy fielde. the technicians etid 

help if the cam jMttnes would try, end hi A week lhersesrvog weei 
•true ted end the water soon ran in. ' > . V , 
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mma phoghaks a actio* 

► ISO Tnung»4jfT* dmded aaaoag several liul* hat* of wattled walls 
fa . wi thltdwd njpf. More important then to* nature of the eontow- 
t m was tot took of light to stud y by end the absence of equipment to 
mete tte studies some to tog more then Mvatko. The SOIDE 
* *ieo acquir ed four outlying *cbool* to mm «vm shape 

The 6m veer *9 weal tot® the nw^w tka of a real school 

1 uildfag to the v-jilag® KJUJl'i architect d reigned one of separate 
units, e type of building that can easily be expanded. The school 
m built of tile merle m the job end bricks perch lied locally, end it can 
be wpwd wid with minor modifies luma to ear feopaphk area of 

BoNta, 

The urnt* ere one etory rectaoipilar buildings of throe m tom non, 
with e porch running the foil length on one «de end e tiled roof. 
The idea ere Yartcdored, with tf^ut color com bins lion* iur aaeb 
nut, end the sh utter* far the screened windows ere ate pairtU'd to e 
variety of colors. Bure! acteoto to Bolivia era uniformly duJi-kfathing. 
end the mmfprntmo* «mm to admire this bright thing that ted appeared 
to tteto mid*i This it the central acted of the newly organised 
M meres eunfrr , wfacb mow to elude* eight section el school* The 
9CXDK it the request of the director of the acted district ha* also 
agreed to alow the central school to pea tech meal supers won to 12 
•mail adteda maintained privately on tone of the big farms. 

TET'SOLDE loan e d as acting d ir e ctor far this Midst a farmer 
member of toe supervisor y toon, Alberto Torsos os, wh# tea a tdaat 
far mranamii tj wuriL He was to tte feat group of rural teachers ml 
to tte University of Maryland to IMI1 sod on hk return became agn- 
culture tochakieD m SCIDK* aa pervi s ory team, He was acm of toe 
too toparrtow who persu a ded tte of Cabuana Chtoa that 

they redd create a reservoir to toe midst of mmm of tte thuwueet 
held* to Bohria. fn lftfr3 v toe frf A iurrirsn ftttf-n inriH 

ton technician to tte® tte course to rural aodotagy gtow under tte 
inapirra of A* T-~ ainniiitli f<»f Agricultural SmmmM to 

Turrialba, Costa Rica, ^he SCIJDE gave Mm tew, amt him there, 
ate wtea te ist mtid pgfhtoi to char g e of its co mmunit y work. wide 
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school* outride the KJIDE nudto. In cootmt with the ft ml p 

hdd by the SCIDR 7 ^eg n before, the Bolivian technician* r m j ^ 
with the American* etanding by u consultant*. For some of tl a 
t«*ch««, thb workshop vu their fim experience of proferebad 
training. The lewd of education among those who teach in this r^fc a 
“ bw. Evpn though the local economy b agnculturaJ, the varietv 4 
limited and t ethers, Uke enryoM dee, *Uy on a high cab ric diet of 
rbe, banana*, and yucca. SCIDE'i homdi/e technician often had to 
go a* far aa Santa Ou* to find the vegetable* the needed for preparing 
balanced meals and few the instruction that want with them. During 
the workshop, each teacher grew a mall box of vegetable **edlin** 
whkh be took away with him 

Raking vegcUhiee k not unmanly, but waiting on laid* k t— n r thing 
a#^in. The 215-pound American rural in d urinal art* specialist 
and the American agriculture technician helped Mb Baspuxeiro out 
by taking thrir turn* over the «tove, in the mne*hall, and at the dbb- 
pan. It k SC IDE’* policy in it* teacher training, m . normal mho obf 
and in *ui kahopa, to include the row in all home life instruction, a* 

■kill and knowledge in thb field are highly r*rj both to 

own home l if e and to their community work. 

A* the workshop went on, the oastjMewtee asked for help in msirmg 
vegetable beds, in apraying their fruit trees, in building latrines, and 
were generally eager to get ail the help th*v could for improving thkr 

ways. 




*C3o«ag extremes were held on a Saturday morning, with everyone b 
rr*«h dreaaee ami shirts, and having the air of th em who partake in 
of dgniScam*. There wma dipbmm aad 

aay that they ^doomed thb opportunity for training from SCIDEk 
profeskonek, and one of the mm of the village spe*Jriox for the itwt 
mid they hoped the workshop would be repeated M beet me a rear. 


3&DE*a technician in charge erf all rural Don Torifab 

CSaure, in summing up the work, mid: 
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t© country. Is homriif*, w* do not forget the ever- p row n t eiampte you 
h* Y * h*d in the Itrrkva woe* of our coUrAfur BeSorH,* Adrians Basptnetro 
Aod another aspect of (mM rianifteaaee has bom ihr dnfanae of our rv«t ir>r»i 
rwoureon, or of l bp patrimony w* bar* iBhwftrd In tie form of Land, watrra 
woo*, pasture, and wildhfr • » * 

Hk W( the kind of words to recall the old Chinese pro v pH) that s 
: >umey of a thouaand miles starts with the first step. 
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PROGRAM OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION for the island 
of Puerto Rico wee established on May 14, 1949, when Got. 
! Mufld* MaHn signed law No. 372 a few days after it had been 
approved by both houses of the inufo r legislature, 
created a new division within the Department of Education! 
the direct supervision of the Secretary of Education. The 
" ‘ to the law reads as follows: 


lair 


1 h to Import bosk teach by t cm the nature 
or nan, hk history, hie life. Us way of working and of self-governing in the 
world oud hi Puerto Rieo. Such teaching, addressed to sduH dtisen* meet- 
tog to groups to the barrios, settlemen ts sad urban districts will be imported 
** moving pictures, radio, books, pamphlets and posters, phonographic 
tortures, sad group discussion. The object is fee provide the good 
of our popite culture with At tool ef a book edneotfan. la practice 
-w string to the c ommu n it ies audio tbs Puerto Rk« community 
tbs wish, the tendency , and tbs way of smfctog ore of their 
e apttopdei for tbs sofatfeo of msay of their own problems of health sdt 

eooperation, eociUltfe through the artkm of the community tteetf. TU 
mangy should not be sHieaiiy unemp l oyed . Tbs community eon be 
fttontly and ueefully employed to its own service, in term* of prktosnd « 
faction of the members thereof. The communal activities of which our 
pu^rio are s opo ble on a basis of gtddaae* sod training eon produce returns 
for millions of dollars annually to the solution of problems and improve- 
meotof life. TWt is the fundamental purpose of thk program of eocmnunH) 
edueatkm authorised by tbb get. 

Not long ago during soonfereoce of Puerto Skua Government 
offletalt, one of the speakers mid that the natural resources of our 
tokitd am not sufficient to support omr growing population and that to 
* to unempkymant and poverty we are turning to the 
of industry. He spoke of new housing, hydroelectric 


. irrigation projecta, and technical training 
*>• These are the weapons with which to fight 
'ByiMttt at too matter what finaocihl cent 
sf hinds In such undertakers will bring 
-9k the future. Mflfioos mast ba spent each yak to 
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th ' ^ p™®* of P“‘ inTe»tm*iito. To atop or alow do VI 
wouldbi to invite diautw. However, it wfil b» olurty raoo*nii«H * 
arm the moot orient sdrocoM of industry, thot M mutarhowiu^ 

”“ ,u * *L *? m ^ <>"»»°P— *, there ia obtajns prerat the eaor. 
moiie teak ot growth within our eodiWemocntio a tractive. Whili 
physici] end eeooomie faroeo ire ft work to raise the outword ixprvia 
at * hott« «yarf Be, While miffio* erem^ttomU. thbpoT 
■ble, other nulhooe must be spent to rneure the educotiorud hM 
upon which these improvements are built, 

Ew* y»r, through the DepartnW of Education, a huge ant of 
money is invested in the coming generation, in the young people of 
our country, to prepare them for the new world of^ tbaytrl 
be a part. These millions must build hi the mind* the heart*, and the 
hands of our children the future they wiilinherit. *t 

Funds to maintain the work o t the Division of Community Educe- ’ 
. tK>n U * ed . t ? ,**“* ^«e*tiowd opportunities to those 

** k wking. It* program is an attempt to help 
toi^t^ofourru^ 

EL^LS P T*< S* "'**»* **•*«* The cell to labor 
brought to the people of Puerto Rico by the Division k net supported 

by any minimum wage lsw. It does not guarantee a program of 

^mic eockl security. It makes no proSJTtf overtto^ « 

workman e compeMation. In short it brings nothing ‘‘tangible” b. 

1? ^ U "" to ** L •' <«**•“* *«*> t* ** wlth^le^pls. 
No bulldozer, no road-making machinery, no uifll diranrs no wooW 

«ment, psia^oroiUs. Jtmekssnoproqiiinofonjrkbjdoio^ttbit 

it win MU back sad msh back rain la loot M tbs sMoiauThiaid 
te*£lk “ r ' tW 10 ***** 10 P° l **>*«, swoutfon the * ' 

, , mon ^h® *i®» w went to visit a rural c o mmi auty 

wSr^r b T‘° °* ^ ‘■ kn<L tbs pwvU bira . ratai 

“"*■ » «"* Tbsir riw o»wr- 

other’ TIu^JmI °L t f“. nommttni> y inundating the 

hl^vkt? neighbors had talked about tbs condition for some time 
but nothing more. Their beet talkers had said it was the n 

s&sar - 
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to help solve tku problem but no mors 

. r . r 9 11 «v UlUrBg 

*»ent Ton have tbs 
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•e few as 75 or m many as 300, 
www t hrood of unity. The 
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noil , the means to help them harness all <rf their own resources 

And intangible, to deliver themselves from this impasse. 
When they heard this, many deliberately rose and walked away 
the meeting. They had heard all they wanted to hear. The 
Government” had faded them again. Others remained to'give expree- 
kioo to the though te of the group. They knew what they would do. 
Lney would form a oommittee and go to town to aee the “right people” 
demand from them a0 that they needed. 

Only one pomtire thing happened that night and the people them- 
wiree did not fully understand it or reoognise it as such. They 
agreed to meet every subsequent Tuesday night. 

M that moment, they were a dependent people. Even the “hands” 
they offered, they gave » a spirit of bargaining. They were more 
** «d to bemoan their povery than to dig deeply into their owq re- 

?rr^ •I he7 7^ m (BCt ***** W k»wr. for they lacked 
^ * thmaedvee mid their neighbors which comes 

On that first Tuesday night, this community, named Coraa6n, was 
not a community at all, but rather an assortment of families that 
chance and inheritance had brou^ii together. Many Tuesday nights 
teter, they were to discover the heart that then was beating weakly. 
It happened because of the Work of one man, the field worker of the 
dmemn, who each week helped to guide this g^up of neighbors out 
of O state e£ dependency into one of democratically oriented oelf- 

4mm% had in his favor — a strong 
bebef m himself, his work and in the people— a belief that today, 
many months later, they themselves share with him. 

Pnerto Rico is a heavily populated island. Nearly two and a half 
ttuJhoa people hr* on 3,423 square miles of land. " Thus we live every- 
. ***? ¥ *wwntai«»a and down in the deepest valleys. 
About half of ua live in urban centers (the lam dues and smaller, 
I V I ® b ^ 76) and half of us fivo on the Mad. This second half 
250.000 **«Mg4B* between 5 and 6 persons to 

2? W * ** five in rural vfflsge* but rather in open ooun- 

tiy. However, Mr raid population can be identified in a thousand 
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dcnaoCTRtie pattern is basically more important for the* community 
than the constriction of anything of a material nature. The problem^ 

“ it "*?■ * , btttM 

swuon, is jess important than the dynamics of the eommunUv 
unleashed in i the process of finding the solution of the problem. 
is a somewhat different approach from that of many oommunitv 

thraughout tf>s woridkM 
7*? *> “entity the phystcel problem end to eet About wiring it: 
drain the mersh, plow the non tour, build the letrine, bdldne the 
M~w* of weetern ciTiliration straight through to the »0U«7 V ” 
^»m»lOTobJeetiTe of may eerrice programs, working with 

°f rurm *, communities has. been ”to get ahnmihfcg done” *' 
the serriM umm km. f. *“9®: 


iit< 

■w 


r JtlSr ZM, ******* tho community 
professionals who know how to solve a particular 
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in tt* community usually means that so me- 

, . <~mm«^ty need* and has sent cw brought the 

mhmoml to direct the work. Tbs profusions! may 90 abas or 
other* in a team and the material* be uses will “t*U M the people 
“•f the problem should he solved and hew to solve it. The 

ol this approach is to leave behind some material imprpve- 
eoMidwed by the agency as beneficial to the community as 

SOKaia * 

4mn is nothing “wrong” with this method ol working providing 
“ how its HnatnUona and do not claim for it mote than it can pro- 
Iti* not a program of community education, no matter how 
it we may be that “we include the people in our planning.” 
with this problem-solving, this “package" kind of 
.^•fpronah, the process of oamrmmity growth, of necemity, must play 
jj» •w***dary role. • * . 

Iht Division of Community Education the “ proems” comas 
first. U i more important than the material accomplishment, for it 
• the mind, the hMti, and the spirit of the growing oommunity. 

“Vnmm” will build the ebomnUy and if it is succemful, the 
community will build the '/things.” « 

This then being our major concern from the start, we set out to 
‘ ^ 0rm4k <) oodmviaual materiah which would serve thk ea& Just 
fi* • W® whose ^ main purpose is to bring better sanitation to the 
i immunity engages in a search for films that highlight the advantage# 
of pare water and flyproof latrines, so the di vision, with its accent 
' on the ways and means by wbkh men live mid learn together, set 
•h^t the task of depietbig theee concepts hi ita audiovisual materials. 

From the beginning this ofa^ctive has been shared by all staff 
meabern. Films, books, and posters serve the ends of the program; 
not the other way amid. We have a production section of three 
jjmit* editorial, graphics, and c in e ma - wbwfe book* and films are 
T5™» illustrated, and produced. The staff engaged in thk part 
« the endeavor are as rootod in the educational goals of the di vision 

^0H B m. I J ~ - W - _* a - I _ * » - m mm mm • — . _ — _ 


• TSaa, oar books and films have nevsr taken the direction of the 

We do not make films or write books on why 
a oommunity should solve a particular problem with the steps to 

dsvehyamo f amors funds. 

***** values ^people 

K (») b ro a der genera l i nform a t io n , and (3) ad-» 
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These ar® three major categories into which our sudio visual rnatcrir I 
falk. We use the dramatic documentary approach. As often ** 
powible the stones told in hook or film am the true stories of the eom* 
muni ties, with the people reliving their experiences ss the actor*; 
To date, we hare produced hr have currently in production. 16 film 
programs with 16 major films and 30 additional shorts; 16 hooks 

p ‘*"'V' d 14 fmtm W.UwrfwprerfwS 

10 other poeten wed on etieh ocoaetow m Chrieunee feedrate mi 
book meetings. In addition am are now making a mural 
<» the subject of film and book. 

Always the theme of the book and the fiats m together as a 
prodtwt. Thsy are brought to the community within the same 
The field worket eoDounoe* the fin (hewing b? poetart dtetribeted 
•hnnqthoul the eemmnnity. (We lOk-eerMn poeten ia edition at 

•^? D * h * * ppw * “ *he center in Ue 

pleyi reeh of mum through ha projector while the eonuunitr it . 
gethenng. Then for e time, woolly keU ad hour or longer th. rLr. ‘ 
munity entertains itself with tongs, recitations, musical — rr sti mm 

’ n ‘* *““ 0,r “4 •*« rnenlly tor en how 

The eudienoe et these ehowinge ranges in number from 160 to 1.000 
end e rer«(ee 600. A few nigh a Inter between 40 end «0 Jtahe 
fttber at a designated place Mutual to the community and snend ft" 

10 3 I^"** “ d d “™**“« th* book wfaw*dMm» 

hie "*" *** * <»*• to dietribute hTthTborawof 

All film stories and aB material for our books are written within the 
^IwWUBitofwPirod^iwSm^on^^aa^^o^ Afi 

bm ***** -h ow Cinema Unit. 




Graphics Unit. Thai unit includes 
sod firs 




field staff el 40 group 
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/ oic# over ill# microphone in lee# important than the word* he save. 
Hie putK>f-focue projection may have lee# 1 gating effect than a die- 
tertian n the wsy he meeUi any one of a doaeo situations that may 
Anteg the fifat ahowing. Indeed the tneehaiike of a good 
^ important though they are, can be mattered hi relatively 
fear lemon* Aa can be well understood, the major emphasis in afl 
iraini^ eeariona ia on matters erf a more fundamental nature, for the 
feUMB&f i» an mlmmka r, not a projection]*. 

. 1 h that aB m dioris u tl matariala made ami used by the 
r A Aatsfly focu ad da a specific use withimita program. A 
Production plan of wbjedta to be developed ia laid out a year in ad- 
by * rrmiAA« Committee made up vrf staff members from all 

> within 



t*m» thm correlating all activities of the various s e ctions ami unite. 

v " TO* WILD AND TRAINING SECTION 

Witttta the pr eamble to our law then ie this statement— "No 
oMnaauM^r ahaO ♦ be civicafly unemployed, ” end another— “The 
mm be eoaetently and usefully employed in ite own 
memo m tens* of pride and satisfaction to the members thereof " 
a a genuine democracy the self-reliance of a community, finding 
m*m fa erne employment, is a fair teat of how deep and how 
*■ Aet democracy. It is important, therefore, that such a 


tt attitude of apathy or 
•hfa to one 


to erne employment. 

from 


Cff the 
two arsaiace 
Thie would be true 


What are the landmark# on 

no 


they admit there is a 
base no faith in 
Aat the 


in Puerto 
toward their 
fa the world. Some am indifferent, 
that do problem criete; and should 
do way the people can eolve it. Some 
m fa their Mfehbon. Some believe 
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to An attempt to learn Up bask feelinga with reaped to 
And their right And readme* to parttotpato to community 
Ai of ton an poaaible M adkkU wap observed in 
to Up neighbor* and whenever there via a doubt to the 
j of • SHtebm of the ratoMt, the c a ndid ate «u interviewed 
bat doubt via dtnd. Thus, the .40 group orgpniien filially 
to warp in torr towed in bia way three pad aometime* four or more 
i before coming into training. 

■ed thto same prao c m of eelectioo in gndtogthp 
They to© earn*, to toatobf on p 3 month*' trial 
Pod ^>ont those 1 month* m member# of the group later to be 
them tunerriaion in the field ' 

Thua from a large group of candidates, we finally found the men we 
What kind a# men were they --their vocation, former 
■g*? What educational or ottor preparation had 
for Una work? **' • 

the 40, l waa p country ppddUr, 1 a fisherman, 1 the 
cooperative torn*. Two had bean clergym an and 3 
of bam were teac h er* , 7 other© were s mall firmns. 8mm 
fltoU employee* to auch jpbe pp auditor, eehool 
>i hospital administrator. Ten others were em- 
,to the insular mnM to atwh 



a oofiefe 

toi*j tba«ldtol,«. The average age ip St. AB 40 


were boro arto brutal up to the country and with few exceptions all 
fiwsd to the deep ©minify. AB are native* of the are* they serve and 



AB 40 were chop® to p*rt Iiiwuipi ©I the broad rang* of their 
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to unlearn Vtain things that might retard the democratic devebr * 
numt of ■ community and to learn a few other things that will eoha&c a 
it. Through constant supervision and continuous i n servi ce tiainii 
■eminars, the group organiser is able to exam ine old concepts and 
adopt new ones by evahmth^ his ideas and experience with fellow 
^t»up organiwys and supervworB. Those who have the waponribfiiiv 
for aiding in Us growth can thus judge his progress. 

Haring found the man to serve the rural area and the supervisor to 
work closely with him, having omen ted him with a 3 months' period 
of training, we finally send him back to hk borne area. 

Hb first 2 months in the field he spends studying the area of hi. 
work. He has a detailed map erf his area and he know* more or loss 
the many communities assigned to him. But nevw before has he 
had the opportunity and the need to drive over the roads, ami visit 
intimately in the homes, ami with the families of the barrios, to hear 
first-hand from die neighbors the various problems they face. During 
these first 2 months, hf begin a .course that will become his daily 
practice as long as he remains with the divirim He walks long 
distances, uphill and down, stopping fink at one h ome and then 
another, rim ting with old and young, talking with individuals and 
groupa, sometimes hearing serious talk, sometimes just 
He appear* everywhere-at the home of the teacher, the luge farm 
owner, the leader of the barrio, the church, the school. He visits 
with equal ease in the batty of the coffee worker, with the ■m*****^ 
cotter, or sitting on the edge of a fisherman’s boat. His dub* is to 
g«*t to know as many people as poaaible and have them know him and 
“ M woriL 1° h* initial interviews, be has two specific objective*, 
the organisation m each community of a volunteer study group with . 
the additional tad: of distributing books on a house to house - 
and the selection of a rite for the showing at film* centrally lasted 
for the majority of the famMiei in the community. Timm things he 
accomplishes during bis first 2 months 'in tha field, and he does it in 
the 8 communi ties he and Us supervisor have sheeted following oaro- '* 
ful study tad analysis. 

K*eb group organiser is ©enrineed of tha importance of the work he 
is fortunate to be engaged in. He never resents the tremendous 
physical demand* it makes upon him. It k a Uak that calk for greet 
pati«es and understanding. He sacrifices much. Hk personal life 
“ * consequence of hk devotion. If ha 


|jg» : „f 


ll: "3Uir\ :llil i"-«ii»i :| S" iplijf" ’,'!|iiii' "“ll!'-" 



than he is loet. Lei m quote directly from Uie report of Barrio j 
Oedro Arriba nude by the field worker in Comerio. ' 

C*dro ArrUtm — Smtm 3mm Aatmmrn * 

V4/il 

Projection of the film Lm$ Print ** m The place for the acr ee a tog of 

the fUm it the Baa too to achoolyard 

. I arrived early in the afternoon and flatted In the rartoue part* of 
tec Antooio. Aad^heii or to the place af tcreemng White I n 4 
••tttog.ap th* projection equipment, an sompMed tbover fell, but 
•» *pite of the rate the people continued to com* from ail d lrectiooa 

After the muaie rad I announced to the audience that H waa ner weary 
to begin the wrt tiling k ia to taka ad rant age of the weather Jm % 

before the end of the Irat part, a atrong ehower Ml again Four per- 
«*■ held the oilcloth over the projector la epMe of th* rain tha 
poopts ««tfnned to took at the ftiiiL Later, however, during the 
“*eond part, there sum a downpour with wind How there waa great 
eoufuaton. The aertening had to to utoppert The people ran to 
prmrni i hema e fvea , whfla I, with tha balp of arrarai nrtghhora under 
th* rain, waa ahte to gather in the equipment 

Whrt had ban h app in w a far eve r yone, now erntderUj tamed into 
wk*w. Tha bad country made and th* long walk home hceanaa tha . 
topic ml con v creation 

Thm they a * asm to me am I old: 'What a good picture, Outlie, and 
„ tow atrfo rtnne (e wUtom * • * 

TMw they mid: W W* doa’t know how you art going to hare the 
barrio tonight, tent don't worry . We have oxen to earn yaw jeep w9 
not go out by Uaatf.'* ? . * • 

Wtom I tert, they called to me: May you go with God. and to 

oarefaL The road la vary had,** K c hanged to the pow e r gear and 
mtotol along toward torn* vary Jawly ami aamawh ai frightened 


If the fieldworkrtr ever doubto the faith he baa in the people he to 

working with or the ba«c pnndpiea of hi* role aa an edpciatdr. he then 

*w*» to worryi ng - worrying about h» email salary, hto nek wife, ’ 
hm unattended lum, hto own health, hto driving, hto a nforw bb * 
ftrtw^qgamr oeooftovaraloUtor p i w to tipl probtonn. And it to at 
foot such timea that the real t«at cornea of whether he to truly ia group 
organiier or not. ♦ ’ * ' I 

B«* *fc* pHiri M of stm^h mm m he Mgfam to work more 
in toomvriy with a commuwty to help iumembera more fewward front 
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8/29/51 

9/12/51 

9/15/51 
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Wa5 . t,, i*. f “ r y ° ,,r deci9ion 1 * m Poor, but I think I can do *oi ,e- 
t >»»«, Don Juan DAvila, "I am poor, but I have ray ar 

ready to be .employed in the welfare oif my barrio • • *” r> ,„ 
Roque (’Old.., “I was waiting to talk about the little affair.'' I f ,a 
get many things, abo give the place.” • • • To all I said "W* « n 
have to meet to talk all together.” ’ U 

On this day I again went to Cuydn to talk to the people and td interest 
a greater number of them. ' { 


10/2/51 


10/14/51 


10/19/51 

JO/21/51 


i visited the barrio to fatten poster. I talked to more neighbors. 

On this date I screened "Vecinoa" and “Una Gota de Agua” in 
Rarno Cuydn. Not fewer than 400 persons ware present The 
films were commented on favorably, but I could not set. any reaction 

(TtMrrau!!! in ^I° h tb * cot,ntrynMm Were planning the solution 
of their problema. They only laughed when they saw the picture 

Ehinngt^ scene relating to the milk station, there waa a great ttbn « 
but without commentaries. 

On the 2d of October I went back to the barrio to see and talk wHh 
the people about where and when we could meet. We agreed to nett 
n a certain garage on the 14th of October. Everybody agreed to 
invite aomeone else. J * lQ 

r VH it? °f ° Ctober * of of Surio Cuydn and I met 

for the first time to talk and discuss together the problem of the milk 

we triwl to find out if alt of them were affected by the 
problem. They were. Then I read the Rubs of the Department of 
Education for the establishment of a milk station. 

Each time I read a paragraph, we discussed it When I read the' 
part that tells about the contribution a community should tmk$ to 
«eeive the benefit of the law, the first one who said he agreed and was 

do hia P** w» Don Mando DAvila. He addremed his 
netghbors and said it was fair they do their share fuasraui&jM their 

5J!S3J^. ,W •“ 10 ,b * k -*- A0 

Th^ ?? hr ^ rooney bul h4d »«~And dUporition. 

neighbors present in this meeting were carpenters and 
sormed very much interested. They said we could cover the to* 
with mmmt Nat, we discussed the place. To this Don Roque 
Th * ( “ whAt r ® R° in * to five." But because the barrio 

on? «i^K by fu ri T’ 9 ° tne M tbe P^ 04 * “id that if It were butt on 
one side the other families might be cut off. There waa need of mote 

discussion here and so wc agreed to meet again on the 21tt of October. 

On the 19th of October I visited the barrio to talk with the families 
before the meeting of tbe 2ltt. ramuiea * 

On the 21st of October we met again to discuse the milk ts tfrn 
® om i e J *| e, «bbors who live near the school thought tha t the pft rr « w -* 

becAUH^even 'th 7^ *7*° W# " M ** °° tb * ***** ** <**** 
because even though mahy would have to make aacrttee a 

greater number of children would thus receive tbe benefit Woffa2ai& 

to meet again on tbe 28th to come to an agreement when moot of thou# % 
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affected would be present. Each one Mid he would personally invite 
a neighbor, 

s ' ** 

1/28/51 We again met in the place agreed upon by the person* interested. 

They realised their promise to each bring another person and there 
were not fewer than 35 neighbors pres e n t. 

They Mid the land where they wanted the milk station to be built 
was owned by Don Modesto Avilri. At that moment Don Modesto 
arrived at the meeting and they themselves toid him why they were 
assembled and the resolutions made. When be waa told they wanted 
the milk station on part of hi* land, he said that not only would 1 m 
give the piece of his land but also any other cooperation he oould. 

After arriving at this point, we derided to learn what the community 
wee ready to give. After a time H grew eomewhat late and many had 
work to do at their homes. We decided to meet again on the 1 1th of 
November at 1 p. m. at the site of the milk station. This moo tin g was 
carried on as though we were in a whole family. All wer e very happy. 
We left with the purpoae of interesting others in our projeet. 

11/11/51 The 11th of November we met in the place agreed upop in the former 
meeting but there were not as many as at the last meeting. • Time 
were two raaaons: One sms the death of a child and its funeral at 2:30 
p. m., and the other was a matter of religion. That day moat of the 
nrighbors ted gone on • peregrination to six towns. . 

. ^ In spite of this, however, 14 persons carried on the meeting. We 

discussed the cost of the work and what the barrio was ready to do. 
Among other things, the neighbors agreed to pay a visit to the mayor 
•nd the superintendent of seboels to inform them of their plans. 

11/13/51 I visited the mayor and be agreed to see a commission from the 
barrio on November 17. ^ 

1 1/14/51 On this day the film “Los Pckrteros" was screened in Cuydn. At 
8 o'oloek In the afternoon before beginning the screening of the film, 1 
Ulked with many parents inte r e ste d in the milk station nod told them 
at the appointment with tbs mayor. About 400 persons attended the 
* screening of the film. They had marie and alao a program of their own.. 

Daring the projection some neighbors could be heard ie—mentin g 
In this manner: .‘‘That meeting at the beginning of the film looks 
like the one. we hold." At the end of the p^sZn a man, a carpenter 
by occupation, asked me for the mtoophone and sprite to Me neighbors 
- tot^cway: “If thorn boys in t}* film sueeeeded, we ma sueoeed abo." 

11/17/51 On this dky a nommiariitii of Barrio Cuyda visited the eity hall to 
talk with the mayor, but he was away on urgent official bnriama and 
the oommimioo eould not sea Urn. Right there are agreed to plan 


1W1W5I I visited some 

13/38/61 On the 88th of 

mayor. Be said, “I 
interest the 
Imd to the 
bJiWnf 



in the evening, 
from the barrio 


“V ~ 

i 
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1/5/42 

1/8/62 


1/18/52 


1/22/62 

1/27/62 


2/16/62 


8/1/62 


8/9/62 


On (1 m Mate day, 28th of December, I tatted with the eupstrinr 
«f whool lunchroom*, and a gifced to help bar to make a nuu of tu# 

childreo who would be eovered by the ages prescribed by the regulatioi s. 

The 6th of Canary 1962, -I visited Barrio Cuydn to m»k» hmb t 
plana for the meeting. AO agreed on the oeoond Suhday of January 
at 1 p. m. in the local school. 

** ®^L of *•***! 1Ma » I ^rited the barrio to talk with the 
neighbors. The t motors agreed to tel the community use dm of the 

of tJ» eebool for the aeetia*. We atoo agreed to eereea again 
theftlm "Loa Prioteroe” for thoee people who did not tore the op- 
portunity to see it at the regular showing. 

The neighbors pet#dth the putpoae of ftrit hearing from the eom- 
mimkm named by them for the interview with rim mayor; meead, to 
•ppoim .a treasurer; and, third, to piste the eoOeerioB of funds. The 
barrio is in a very pom eoonomie eondHfco, but they aaealuoiwly 
•*& they would give everything they could to eee their dream mint 
true. At the end of the meeting we set the 27th of January 1962, 
***** *fter, moot again. Everybody preaeot said they 
bring motto one for the next tfanji Ha cumber of aduKi 
present in this meeting of the Itth wn 41. 

* 

On the 22d of January a commission from the barrio vtoted the 
ofllee of the superintendent of sebook. 

At the meeting the neigh bore learned of the eootrftitttfcm ef p oo d 
and eement promised Arum toe mayor aod superintendent. Thev 
estimated that In addition they would seed 80 bags ef 

of roof paper, several hundred nelh, 8 gaBeoe of paint, and a 
of steal rode. A neighbor seid, “I think we should name a < 
to oak for help all over the barrio 
welfare of us all/* Ev 

It was atoo agr&d to ask too ehfldrea to work to 

of candy made by the mothmeM the barrio. 

On the 16th of February I went to the barrio. This 
eoukl not go out to eefieto f unde due to sMtame problems d 
who composed K. A new date, Marsh I, 
activity. 

On Marsh 1, the visits to . 
bore could not be carried out 
■rimioa were stiB sfek. AB agreed it would ho 
16th of March. . ^^.7 

the 9th of lioreh I ririted Barrio Cuyto to 

the - - 


M , 




8/11/0 On the llth of Marsh I 
of tnashroome. Mir time to 
toe ahttdreo to that 

v 

8/18/52 





was much Inter — t among those present. The program began with 
music, and later we talked about the books. Than waa evidence that 
the book bad bean read. I apoke on the microphone of the project 
of the milk station fa earn there wae eotneone preaent who did not 
know about It. 

On the 15th of March I visited Cuy6n with the purpose of meeting 
.the oonmfarioa that would visit the barrio for Ha contribution. We 
rieited 19 h oue oa, about one-tenth of the barrio. AD pereone who 
contributed did ao po n a ri oualy and frit that whht they gave wae very 
little. They offered themselves and tbeir animah for the work. (There 
follow* a list of 18 namee of contributions ranging from 6# to 92. and 
totalfag $90.10.) 

That day we set tba data to continue the activity on the 39th of 
,Mtnk Wa aieo agreed on a community meeting far April BO at 
which time the comaunHy would raAe at a donated pig. 

On the 19th of March members cf the committee visited M families 
of the aoetoaa Criba and Pueblito. (Follows a hat of M namee of 
famiUee eontributing from 159 to H aad totaling lit. Thirteen of the 
families vara able to pl e d g e only a certain number gf days of work.) 

On the 30th of April rim waigtihan mat for the purpose of informing 
the barrio, at htaiiag the report of the tre a sur e r, and to start collecting 
tba pcemlead factorials. After a long planning meeting they said they 
wanted to wa "PaebUto da Santiago” again. Following the movie 
wa raffled at the pig, the winner bring Don Pedro Riven. All wen 
very happy for hie tuck. The group organiser cl ose d the day by re- 
m l ndfag the community that we would have to meet many more 
thaw to reach conrinriona, since the ideas of everybody an neeemary 
for a matter which o oa eer ae every b o d y. 

4/99/M On this day a aammHtaa waited all day for the prom ieed wood but 
it did aot eoaoe. 

I/M/It On the 10th of May I visited the barrio aad took advantage of the 
oppor tuni ty ta inter e st several arighhore cf the northern part of the 
barrio who were aot happy about the e eleetlon of the site. Several 
aaighboro faformad me that peri at the wood had arrived aad that they 
had put H away. 

4/37/43 On the 17th of May I vtritad the euperiataadent of eehoofa eon- 
eernfag the ecmwt which Mi offlee had offend. 1 atoo vtotfad the 
efflw of the fatal supervisor of the, mdk statioee. She told ma the 
admhriOa blaake had been retained tabor became rise had only written <■ 



1 / 15/13 

m 

1/99/43 

4/96/49 
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0/15/52 At the meeting on the 15th of June we dteeuned the need to new 
our planu to the Pfenning Board in Ban Juan. 

.J™? 8 for “°™ th ™ » ye** the people of Cuy6n talked and worked 
together, individually and in group*, seeking a solution to a proble m 
common to all. It was on the 14th of July 1951, 3 months afteTth# 
group orgarns^ had first virited the barrio that he recorded in hi. 
diaryhke record, It was the beginning." On that day Don Manolo 
DAvda bad ssid, "Once you told us that maybe we could with our 

nZt^hT m 10 BO,Ve prob,em ” T»irough many disappoint, 
ments but with even greater accompliahmente, through rickneasaad 

poverty, often delayed by rain and mud, the community, 15 months 
later, finally reached the place where it built its own milk station 
Today they are building a road, but more important, through dc 
voted and patient adherence to the principles of democratic partidna. 

fiTa bJrtt^ife 6 ° f 0117611 Coming dmer ***** in their search 

But here is a place where we must not be confused. Materia* 
acquisitions arenot the major ingredients of this better life. Poverty 

* e TO “ d ** ***** «*a be f mind as much in the community 
of fine buddies and abundant services as in the poor man’a country. 
«de. Buildings and services are only landmark, of a peofAs’s grew*. 

heu- value to the community can be measured only when one blows 
and understands the nature of their origin, how they came to be, end 
what motivation keeps Jheir function alive today. 

Tho value of the work of a man like Zacarfaa Rodrfguea ean only 
be understood by one who carries with him a faith in the people in all 
matters affecting their lives and the lives of their neighbonregudkes 
of their economic or social status. Lacking this mtm faith, a i^der 
of Zacariaa’ report will find much to criticise. ‘He wifi be irritated at 
the length of time it took to settle on a site, and undoubtedly he wifi 
t#Uy up the coat to the government in salaries, gasoline wear and 
toar on the jeep traveling to a distant sector of the barrio to telt' 

r who WW * chappy about the site selected. 

l e will be sooru/ul of the time it took to miss the and M&m 

ih house to house viaiu and he will be disdainful of a raffled me. In 

short he wifi know a “cheaper" way to get a milk station built and 
m much less time. . TO 

Thia is the critic who does not believe in tiie people, in their dignity 
And worth, in their potential, once to accomoliah >Mt 

?*.f*°* <■» ••‘OoM mW in*, their m pboni 

***■ Thi. it tbe m*a who beUoTZt 
professional always knows more and should 




ir telling the people whet they should do. In his heart he is not s 
true democrat no matter what his’ lips profess. He is himself a 
poorly oriented member of hh own community. 

Fortunately, in the Barrios Cuy6n throughout the island *of Puerto 
fiieo there are not manv^ruch men, and those that there are either 
jrow as the commundwjgrowt or are cast aside aa untrustworthy 
expressions of a more cynical, authoritarian past. 

An ex a minati on of rite role of the fieldworks* makes it clear that no 
group organizer thinks of himself as a “leader” in any community in 
which he works. In no way does 1 m accept this function or title. He 
| ® elert to see that the people do not look to him to solve a problem, to 
make contacts for them, to plead special privileges with influential 
people. 

Though an accom pli s hed technician in his own field of educational 
orientation, no group organiser considers himself a professional in the 
•pednhied arms of health, sanitation, agriculture, labor, or other 
related subjects. He knows personally many in these professions 
through his period of training and througn contacts be has made in 
his area. He does not try to duplicate these services. Instead he 
orients the community to seek out the professional and to ask for his 
technical ssststaaee. 

The group organizer does not assume that until he arrived on the 
scene no community action existed in the island. He is aware of the 
history of the “juntas,” and during training hs has visited a number 
.of centers where community activity is already underway. There is 
do problem of his competing with “already established programs” or 
“existing committees,” for it is not in his thinking or in his wsy of 
worldiif to "establish committees” or “organise” people. Any action 
taken will he action taken by the community itself. 

In this doss relationship with people a group organiser can best be 
described as s catalytic a^at. When he visits a community, he takes * 
the time, whether b« is Matiig books, putting up posters, or ' 
*owu>c n film, to listen to aB the tab and discussion of tbs people 
around him,. His manner is ea^y and permiarive. He never pushes 
pmpls into a reaction; hs never himself Mateo in a declarative wey’ 
wfc*t, be beUsveo should he done; he dose net tty through words to 
mould opinion or to have the people come to e decision he himself 
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WTiy should it take so long a time to plan something a eostta pj tv 

can build in a few weeks? The answer is that more fcb*n a bridge or 
a school house is being built. A whole community *of people hi tttdeit 
construction or reconstruction from old patterns of thought Mid ws 4 
of doing things into practices that guarantee better results and morn 
satisfaction through greater, participation. It is the struggle of a 
community to become rivicallv employed. 

It takes that long because only by laying nidi a foundation of 
basic understanding tan a community be sure that its memb** wffl 
continue to work together after the bridge is built, after the road k 
repaired, after the well is dug. Through this (rooms of growth k 
finds continued faith in itself, confidence in its t rely elected leaderahm 1 
and pride and satisfaction in its own service. 

In a barrio where today the community has solved its first problem 
and has moved on to another, we watched the people turn horn brim 
a pressure group, demanding that the mayor and superintendent 
bring them a milk station, to a place what they applauded s 
neighbor who stated m a community meeting that this was a matter 
“that we ourselves tnust solve.” This reorientation took place over 
more than a year of community self -analysis. 

We have seen s bamo leader, who never before permitted hk 
responsibilities to be shared with any other person, sitting in an 
office of the Planning Board with seven other committee 
1 ^pointed by the community (among them, women) ska 
in the presentation of them problem. t ^ 

We were present at a meeting when the members of a remraunitv 
refused graciously but firmly the offer of a sum of money from 
a well-to-do person outside their barrio because, they said, they wi bed 
to have the opportunity to raise the money in nkhris and dimes 
from then* own pockets. * > 

We have watched an influential neighbor try to block a road building 
project when be found the community did not intend to have U pa* 
hu store. And then we watched the community win ton over to # 
way of thinking. • , r , 

Them are a few erf the many efena of growth we see taking place 
within our rural eommunitms. As the months go by Atm rig# 

increase,, for ** wWng intensively in neatly 300 

communities throughout dm island. 

..y * CT1 *y good resource to blip him in hk task, dm firlck 
worker moves from community to * " “ * 

months <rf firing closely with dime principles, be 
when the community k reedy to hiMgnfnti the , 
proje^. The people mnet know' that thk k disk 

- . V " v-/: . 
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mmencement, not of ending. The epeechmekingmlist be theirs; 
the laughter end praise theirs. For who can better dedicate a new 
toad or * new school than those who with their heads, hearts, and 
hs^h^dtolN^M ‘ . 

And if tins dedication is of the people, they will understand that 
this Is not an end but a beginning; that the completion of the first 
task is a start on the foundation on which all immunity betterment 
wp ntt. They will then know what Walt. Whitman, the poet, 
meant wben be wrote; 

% * " ' - , . . ‘ « ^ - * 

* ffaWa aha n*a4 as mama dartf tl/L A * a. — .... J f Wf n lira 

nivf vdc pMv iini yy tei succewfar ww w •uccwarQ; Twmr 
Your nation? Nature? Now andwitiud ag nil — H ta provided la the 
asseass of thing* that from any fruition of mcc*—, no matter what, shall 
eome forth a omatMag Is make a master struggle nee wary. 
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Commanity School in the Philippines 

By Jo*4 V. Aguilar 



COMMUNITY SCHOOLS IN A PHILIPPINE TOWN 

* ANTA BARBARA, ft t-ovn of 650 families, is located in Iloilo, a 
'province in Central Philippines. When the unoke of battle cleared 
1M5, the town waa badly battered, physically and spiritually. 
Mf srith otter rehabilitation plam. it vn proposed that the ele- 
school, with a population erf 2,000, and the newly established 
irigh school carry learning over to the homes. Might not sanitation, 
beaut ifi c a tio n, and raking food crops at home and in the community 
ffc* generally practicable, aa in the schools? Thk was easier mid 
than done. Up to HNS, the superrhorj injunction, meritorious 
though it waa, did not seem to work. War had unsettled the social 
order, but human behavior remained the same. What was there to 


he done, educationally? 

> Education, at least, showed a measure erf seasitiyity to the magni- 
fied problems of society. The educational system, so rigid in its 
hkfwchieal practice for nearly half a century^ recognized postwar 
problems as urgent, and stood ready lor change in attitude, if the 
change had validity. 

The desire that education be an instrument of social progress was 
peat, hut directives to achieve this purpose appeared self-defeating. 
Now, Santa Barbara had a high-school principal with a leader’s 
- rision. Perhaps he and his 32 teachers, given support and stimu- 
lation, omtU find answers to q uestions that had baffled school admin- 
istrators. In IMS, Santa Barbara teeatoe the cantor of an educa- 


: (1) Would it be 
duties, to lead 


These were some erf the problem! needing 
feasible for the teacher, in addition to his 
in the education of the adult? &) 

to bring school and home together? (3) What would happen if the 
cultural aeparation of the school from the eommunity, so patent in 
edoftkl experience, were eraaedT As the experiment p rogres sed, 
thw adgUioo al projb fgwr pminl a d themselves: (4) What eom- 

wilh a greatly expanded function? (5) What were the piollb to 
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community organisation? («) What vu the role of 1st Ira lints! ■ 
Gaining for • continuous community effort? (T) How should ti « 
scIhkJ and other Government sgencire be coordinated for mutel 
Mautanoe to the community? i ’ 

limits to Santa Barbara and om other community, a village, the 
action research undertaken waa characterised by deentaiMn n, 
educational experience.' Each community waa an admknstrtttvB 
unit. While higher school administrators twisted in problem-eohiiur 
^emm, each unit identified its own problems, planned to men 
%.them, and developed the skills and resourc es at its. command, Other 
^Lpmmunitire in Iloilo, learning late* from Santa Barbara, worked on 
the same deoentraliaed pattern, without orysniiation on th* anydqp al 
or provincial level The latter organiaatkmal type aoon appeared 
in the province of Bataan in Northern PhiHppina*, and offers netgmfi. 
cant contrast in' approach that wifi be rtisntssnd later. 

The decentralised pattern left Santa Barbara free to evolve its own 
program. The high-achool principal started it wiUnsoundteble dts- 
cusboim among hk teachers In the large teak of invoivit#Ue 
adolte. the httte precedent they had in the civic-educational lectures 
and community asBembhea, made mb of several deeedea ago mi a for- 
malwbe pattern, waa hardly of any comfort. Even the teaches*’ 
success in another province in the late thirties to ga a e rahaa a farmer’s 
successful two-rice crop experiment, helped UieTSTSL. M^y 

01 • '«* brf*T«, Wd »wo or thre. 

matched their principal in vision. 

. *itb parents in school began. Three turned out to hr 

simple self-surveys in which the home economies and vocational 
teachets took a prominent part. Many facts were bought out About 
the homes: The lack of food, of sanitary faeditiaa, of the finer touches 
that made a home livable, and the bareness of surroundings. Tbs 
backyards could grow more food, but thsy did not. Pigs could 
penned, but they were not. The parents appreciated the tew 
eencem for their waiter* Yes, they would help carry oat the 
mumty program. Set patterns of firing wise nonethelrea stem, and 
gpod intentions went to naught. 

Prehaps home visits by teachers would gtve the initial push. Tbs 
elementary school tfrhers across the etnwt akanflrel t* ta* 

ning, would now bare sons of this ki 

later a poor temflf ted produced a 

»o pNrid* priTKy. wd twMljr hunf with pietaw. li 
***7 toilrt whan Mon it had 
plants. This was what 
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His teachers arranged for an assembly on the spot, sod in the presence 
of the crowd the mayor acknowledged the achievement with a gift 
of one tack of rice. 

Execution of the community program looked brighter then. At 
ihe same time, it uncovered serious problem*. Consultations among 
high-echool teacher* seemed to. point to the Med for better organiza- 
tion of their forces. They thought of “soning" the town, which 
they did. Their ineroaring contacts with homes revealed that their 
school was an island isolated from die community, culturally and 
socially. They began to discover the cultural gap that their own 
■ education had interposed- between them and their people. 

This discovery mellowed down their sense of educational superior- 
ly. e na blin g them to grasp the tremendous form of the people's way. 
To succeed in promoting active participation inempmgpity planning, 
they had to go through a process of reedtK»th^mr^^^^e of their 
people. It meant, too, the orientation of their school t p that culture. 
They found out how inadequately English , the language of the school, 
ex pressed the people’s inmost thoughts, and made amends by getting 
dose to these thoughts through the native language. By this set, 
they raised their mother tongue to the category of a working lan- 
guage in the community. 

This cultural reorientation later changed the oonpept of “soae" to 
pure, which was ‘inspbed by the old Malayan practice of living dose 
together in a fcwwagsy for mutual help and protection." 1 'The pure 
(punk in the Filipino language, as originally wed in Bataan) is a 
“service organisation which serves its members and which the mem- 
ber* 1 eerve because it serves their purposes" 1 His a neighborhood 
group of workable sms whose leader naturally arises in the proce s s of 
organization. Pure in Iloilo, into which the “xqne” ides pimrd. Eke 
that of Bataan, has heebote the erne of community organisation,’ a 
socially inspired unit without the political attributes of the old 

ita Barbara high -school teach e r s stimulated the dev elo p- 
hers and a borne there, they began throwing more and 
of the pure # to the people themselves. The 
the stmt perked up at tins un- 
beharior, and soon joined in the- effort. The 
ta cooperation was kwned by the tiro schools. The 
toek aoro than pa s sin g notice of the goings-on; 

~ " ‘ that tba schools were under- 
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The teacher* now rrlsxod on boon? viata End depended more *ar 
stimulation on pwo meeting*. At firs I the teachers were key fign m 
m those meetings; later on, the pew chose their own leader*. Tie 
teacher* yielded operational function* to them, continuing to * iim«tk i f 
the leadership of each fmrv and die community coordinating ooon ^ 
«»***liQg of the pure leader* • * * ^ 


Er« ss thw new Mpertenoe for the laity wm taking pin* ^ 
teacher* were growing in a new experience— the human iiing effect of 
contact with . adult* They still belonged to an adminiatoatirt 
hierarchy, but they could now look at it from the outside. They 
were ready to humanize classroom practice, to connect ll with the 
parent*’ struggle*, to st imu la t e the creative capabilities of youth 

The rounded development of the child , a concept formerly coafinwl 
to school, now had the community for a setting, with its cultural 
cross currents, its resources, its ideals In the etementary srboj d fat 
instance, some rlssscs used reading, writing, number*, elementary 
sden«, and the art of ex pressio n in the atody of chicken nmag 
bn^i^ into the acUrity dements such as kidemhip ami h umam 
reUtboa. The children surveyed current practice* in the community, 
interviewed persona with know-how, invited a representative of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to demonstrate, The demonstration wm^> 
s Handed by some parent* Thk project got some families interested 
in scientific poultry raising, in which they took a continuing co nce rn. 

In the high school, biology and home economics got involved in nutri- 
Uon and care of tuberculous patients, leading to appropriate svvitt 
project*. 

. • 

The young teamen had ot||er problems, other projects. S ometimes 
^ their problems were those of the puro* The two sc hool * and the 
community had moved to become one, with the voung learners in 
hopes, in their own day, of bettering an already improved community. 

The lessons learned by Santa Barbara became known to other teach - 
ere m HWHM They were to be learned by many other Philippine 
communities.* 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 
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il >ugrbt it was a promising eaperimSat Ii recommended the de vel- 
0 } meat of the community school 1 Superintendents in conyenUon 
ii May 1949 mulled over the theme “Education for Community 
L ring,” «*d their newly bom orfanualtofl, the Philippine AmoeigUon 
of SohooJ Supermteodenta (PASS), prnsen ted a I Ct-year program baaed 
on the (Mim unity aehool Wee. 

The estimat e *u thus favorable to the official adoption of the 
oommunity school, That cam* on September 19, 1950, with the 
■■OABee the Director of Pubtic Sehcjoh of a bulletin entitled “The 
Or ga n isation and Operatioo of the Community Centered School " 

For mtue than 3 yean after that dgi te the community school had an 
sphffl straggle, for it qntekly awraroed the proportmoa W a movement 
The td^ spread Ui» wildfire. and there vu not enough background 
•f under stand m gs and insights to insure healthy growth 

The hierarchical system eo kmg ingrained in inaUtuUDnahard 
education im med ia te ly opera ted>aJbo in’ the movement Many tchool 
wlatinktoatwa decreed community improvement dealing domt 
wholly with physical aspects, in' the spirit ©I campaign. Teachers 
and pupil* followed the orders Soon teaci»e-r» complained of inability 
to teach their pupils on top of their work to help adults effect physical 
improvements in the community. Children, too, were out of school 
a good part of the time to con tribute their mite to such improvements 
Cntice within the ranks of educators warned against this direction 
These criticisms culminated a May 19M in ihc advice of the Director 
of Public Schools to supenn tend cuts in conrention, thus “People still 
judge the success of the work of the school on the of the functional 
results on the child of instruction in the fundamentals, It would be 
desirable if Kith 'development in the child would result in a corre- 
sponding improvement of the community and community living.’* 

The sudden wide internet in the community school, without an 
accompanying sense of the developmental process, took the line of 
least resistance: to accomplish the spectacular in as short a time as 
po*«ble It became the vogue to count the heads of chickens, the 
Hnitaf7 toilets constructed, the kilometers of roads' 5 laid out through 
cooperative labor osUe^ fe e y an i , the number, of adults who I darned to 
read, tte homes with vegetable yank. It iron developed that lifting 
the campaig n pressure also meant the demise of projects. This 
impermanence, added to the increasingly heavy load of the teacher 
and the neglect of the child’s education, struck back at achool ad- 
rmmatrators who had permitted enthusiasm to hold sway. 
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Fortunately, the few frontier community schools in the provinces 
of Bataan, Cagayan, Cebu, Iloilo, and Pampanga continue^ to evolve 
practices from which educational writers forged principles a nd 
concepts. For instance, native culture manifested in bayani, 
baronffay, patugnling (Qolden Rule), Kakugi (industry),* and the 
like became an object of study and oae as the base of interaction 
between- child and adult. At the time, a growing interest in native 
cdture was propelled, by the Iloilo controlled experiment intf* me of 
Hiligaynon, the native language of the region, as a medium oPfnstruc* 
t,on gr»cl««. Both culture content and its medium of 

transmission linked child and adult interesta; this liaison helped 
greatly in the development of lay leadership for pulroks, which enabled 
the tefther gradually to shift operational responsibility to it. % 
At the time, therefore, that community improvement waa receiving 
the bnmt o f criticism, lessons of interaction between the child and the 
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lull were being published in the educational journals. Early, the 
tiilippine Normal College began to develop a teacher-education 
iognm that would give training in competencies adequate to the 
volvement of the adult in learning. Through inservice and pre- 
face education, the idea that community improvements, to be per- 
isnent, must spring from changes in attitude, behavior, and outlook, 
hether of man or child, began to spread from frontier community 
hotds to others. Gradually, the probability loomed, ev<£ to the 
critics, that physical improvements, undertaken ^outcomes 
educative proems in children’s classes and in aduW* purok 
‘rings, could be integrated in the &hool program. This thought 
helped along by the Seminar on Fundamental and Adult Educa-* 
in Manila in 1951,. by workshops for supervisors and teachers 
during two summers in Baguio, and by superintendents' seminars 
in Iloilo and Pangasinan where advanced community schools 
ted on concepts synthesised from practice. Then laymen joined' 
sis in regional barrio seminars, and later held their own on the 
community level. Utely, regional curriculum workshops, coming 
directly to the “stuff” of instruction, were made possible b£ the 
* -derstanding on the part of an increasingly larger proportion of 
1 18,918 public schools of community education, a process involving 
/weal improvement as its manifestation. / 

One very interesting question today is: Why did this educational 
kovement begin with the school, not anth the teacher-education 
institution? Perhaps the logic of events decreed it that way. The 
school was on the frontier where society was in ferment, the teacher- 
education institution in centers relatively removed from discontent. 
Whatever the reason, the teacher-education institution immediately 
rose to the occasion and recaptured leadership. It began clarifying 
goals, developing personnel, and evolving a program, for “be who 
would lead others must first lead himself .” 7 

CURRENT PROBLEMS: THE DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT 

The dagger that almost dosed in on the commuhity-echool move- 
ment lay in the lack of appreciation of the developmental concept. 
Som#*W*the objectionable features cited before have disappeared or 
are disappearing. Where, this has happened, the reason may usually 
be traced to the changing character of the educatMhal leadership in 
favor of the developmental view. CDhis view, held for instance by 
the provincial leadership, permitted development in associates who, ‘ 
sooner or la ter, transmitted rite spirit to lay people and school children. - 

for tfct Community Mm* 
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Impatience, it was evident, had no place in the educe tire process 
8p*4« work vm needed for a successful community organisation, and 
that might take a year or two. Thia ground week might involve 
teachers’ visits to homes, meetings with parents, inviting mother* to 
school to Job their girls in practical work, holding a cooking darn in 1 
some home at an appropriate time. Report between school and 
community was hoand to follow, and on it a proposal to organise into 
pvroJh had goo^tj&hno* of hemptancs. Acceptance df organisation 
constituted the ihitiel step to training in lay leadership, which, again, 
might take another ^raar or two .before the leadership eeUup won 
recognition on the baria of competence. 

This process of developing human reso urc ea has proved time and 
again to be rewarding. It was not generally understood at the weep* 
tion of the movement. The following illustrates the haste so heart* 
breaking in community -school development: **One very human touch; 
in this difficult problem of cooperation was provided by * delegate 
who boldy recited the failure of a teacher-ley organisation, so waft sat 
up, to function in s community. Abandoned by lay workers, the 
teachers decided to work overtime to carry on the community project 
already mapped out. • • ♦ The real problem, of come, was the 
premature setting up of an elaborate committee organisation. It did 
not grow; it just appeared. Therefore, it disappeared as qu«fe$y as 
it appeared.” • . • . T A sdf 


Frontier community-school teachers developed their 
including the organisation of jmrofcs , as a learning activity for them* 
■elves, for lay participants, and for school children. Their staffi 
worked on the assumption, which was almost always true, that they 
knew little of social dynamics, of the pitfalls of Organizing people, it 
responses to new ideas peculiar to the community. They assumed, 
too, that they had to start from scratch on the art of group dynamics 
in the classrooms. They took a long view of their program under 
which they themseivaa undertook the difficult task of growing con- 
tinuously with the growth of resources at hand. M 

The teachers, aa a group, could offer a email degree of specialisation 
in skills, and although none attempted to grow into a 
person, each tried to appreciate the different fields of bnmas 
They learned to coordfaito thslr efforts aqd to arrive at 
into skills needed for organisation. 
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Scfewl and Health Unit Learn To Wov£ Together 


Philippine Normal College, PASS, Philippine Public School Teacher*’ 
Association (PPSTA), and the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. In this pattern the view ^ held that school administrators 
occupy a strategic position in the total educational effort and that 
through a cooperatively redesigned program they may better meet 
new problems arising from gains previously made. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS: CENTRALIZATION VERSUS 
DECENTRALIZATION IN SCHOOL FUNCTIONS 


The Philippine public-school system, following the , structure of 
government, is highly centralized. It had a hierarchy that conforms 
to the line-end -staff system. Postwar social problems were of varying 
type and degree in different sections of the cobntry. As these became 
acute, there arose a demand to permit administrators and supervisors 
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t o “exercise greeter freedom and authority. 0 “ The demand came at 
jhe time when educational leadership in the provinces began to test 
i he possibilities of the school as a socially coneeived agency of progress. 

While the handling of the budget, school construction, personnel, 
and similar administrative matters have remained centralized, the 
top-level ad m i nis tration in Manila was quick to exercise permissive- 
ness in program development. This new atmosphere had the immedi- 
j-ate effect of encouraging local initiative which, in a. number of 
provinces, led to experimentation, research, mad application of lessons 
. It soon developed that leadership on the provincial level, so 
centralized direction, found it difficult in many instances to 
local initiative. The recognition of this problem has caused, 
r, a marked shift in top-level policy from permissiveness to 
ition. The stimulative effect of the early series of seminars on 
i unity-school concepts and practices, which finally broke the 
Jbrtable attitude of permissiveness, has been lately followed by 
‘ regional workshops in curriculum development. 

„f Th® permissiveness-to-stimulation policy has been motivated by the 
thought of decentralization in school functions. It is again a long- 
range program that is intimately meshed #ith the development of 
educational leadership. 

The problem of decentralization, whether in structure or in function, 
is ao intricately tangled in the skein of culture that it must be conaid- 
!«wd as an evolutionary process. There cannot be a sudden break, 
and there should not be. Current trends would seem to indicate, as 
shown, by the growing advocacy for channeling all technical assistance 
to the community’s purok organisation, that the process of decentral- 
ization is definitely on the way, at least in the functional aspects of 
education. 

This trend is illustrated by the outcome of the community school 
organization that Iloilo and Bataan started back in 1049. In the 
former, the opefhtional unit of organization is the community; there 
are no higher-level committees operating the units. In the latter, 

, a hierarchical organization of provincial, municipal, and barrio com- 
mittees, with the superintendent of schools as the clearing official, 
operated the province-wide activity. The following statement 
attempts to interpret the difference in organisation: “The Iloilo 
approach in the operation of a community school, follows closely the 
pattern found in many community schools in the United States. 
However, the Bataan approach may help to discover the methods of 
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There k a struggle going on between the philosophy that education 
if- life and that it te preparation for life. The forms* k being demou- 
nt rated by the community school which, receiving support mostly 
from elementary education, k wooing secondary education from its 
time-honored prestige as preparation for college. True, the more 
practical aspects of education, such as home economice and occupa- 
tional learning, have been incorporated in the public secondary 
cuiTmdliin lince 194!, but thk level, still influenced by college require- 
ments, has not quite reconciled itself to the thought that life and educa- 
tion an identical. The college, too, persists in the belief that life k 
beyond its portals. 

yTo the preparatory function of education may be ascribed the 
iaddertike inflexibility of its various levels and its partiality for the 
formal discipline. The community echoed k a significant break from 
the theory of preparation. It k posing the problem of readjustment 
in objectives of the three levels of education. Perhaps in coordination 
of certain functional aspects of these levels may be found some of the 
answers to the problem. 

The radically changed objectives manifested io the community 
school are also giving rise to the problem of coordinating the various 
types of schools. How mav the agricultural school work hqnd in 
hdhd with the general school to facilitate transmission of scientific 
farming to the countrysides? Hoy may the trade school, with its 
know-how in tool making, assist the gemra! school in improving 
industries’ primitive took? Should ii.net connect with the agricultural 
school to help in improving farming lords? How may the college of 
batineas and commerce coordinate with the general sec o n d a r y school 
to Speed up the acquisition by the Filipino of business skills? Co- 


ordination hi thk field may teem to be a dream, but the need for it k 


as a 



Coordination is today a problem of large proportion in community 
activity because of the entry rats the field of various agencies, govern- 
ment and otherwise. Coordination was relatively easy within the 
praviuoi and within the m u nicipality 1 when, with the school, there 
wen only the agencies of the Bureaus of Health, Agriculture, and 
Animal Industry to coordinate. Growing interact on the pert of 
other organisations created problems of coordination which the Preai- 

Devefopment Planning Council, an MerdopertaMotaJ body, on 

in- 
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Discussions among Council members appear to have establish* 
the validity of the pvrok organisation, with its usual coordinating 
council, as the recipient of technical assistance from all agenda 
The community coordinating council, it may be recalled, is an out 
powth of continuous education, and the school, being on the spot, » * 
the only social agency at present that can give it day-to-day assistance 
This action , therefore, of the Community Development Planning 
.Conned should ward off the danger of disintegration. 

This on-the-spot coordination will certainly depend on the spirit 
animating the various agenda on the national and provincial levels 
Experience has proved this to be a difficult a task as promoting the 
organisation of pvrok*. It will require statesmanship, humility, and 
sincere devotion to the interests of the common roan 

* 

BACKGROUND OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

MOVEMENT 

The rural areas where Malayan traditions have continued to this 
day form the background of the Philippine community school. 11 More 
than four centuries of colonial experience had focused educational en- 
deavors toward imbibing foreign culture to the neglect of native k 
values. The concomitants in social and economic privileges have 
flowed to the hands of a small number, for generally the mnfwra do '** 
.not have the means for long exposure in schools. Since the education 
that their means permitted them to acquire was slanted* to foreign 
culture, it had little or no value to them socially or economically. 

The m asse s live mostly in rural areas. Tliree-fourths of the pop*- i 
lation of the Philippines live in 47,403 barrios or village*. When it it 
considered that many of the towns are rural, it is safe. to say § 

larger fraction than three-fourths constitute the mams. Because 
of landlessness and the other shortages chargeable agaii^t inadequate 
education,, this large population is subject to discontent and 
lessness. 


I 



The social and economic future of these muncra is keenly n .j 

thusc "In the Philippina, economic and political powei* has been _ 
centra ted traditionally in the hands of a relatively small minority. 
Most of the responsibility for eactsting conditions and much of the! 
moral obligation for initiating amelioration programs to improve the 
welfare of the generally inarticulate majority rests hugely with thia 
group. Should this responsibility and obligation be met. with ' J ’* 
fere nee, neglect, or opposition, the possibilities are remote for i 
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needed constructive social and economic changes through peaceful 
means." 14 

* Three are grim words. They suggest a picture of poverty and 
ignorance that education, skiving with might and main to penetrate, 
did not fully appreciate. Many factors like roads, irrigation, artesian 
wells, and the like enter into the program of amelioration, but .basi- 
eally it is the function of institutionalized education to provide st 
least the foundation for man’s control of his environment. 

Since, by mid-century, popular education in the Philippines had 
existed some 50 years, the follow ing data help point to reasons why it 
was not more successful. Of the 3,586,424 public-school children in 
March 1954, 74 percent were in the first four grades or primary level, 
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20 percent in the next two or intermediate level, end © percent in V e 
next four or secondary level. Out of every 100 children who bee t , n 
in grade I on^y 80 had reached grade II; 69, grade IH ; 57Tgrade IV 
39, grade V; and 28, grade VI. Similar d.Ufor previoue^a ^ 
more or less comparable to those given h am. 

The** two complementary aeu of daU indicate that the children 

6 f “ a ma f* m » Ae primary grades. A^ng with the 

children of the well-to-do, only a am all fraction succeed in pushing 
up beyond dementary schooling. 8tn« Englkh was the oidy m$dwm 

of instruction dunng the first half of the century, mi may'aak what 
happened to the youth's command of the language, say aVeare afur 
l^mgechool 'Tor those who had but 3 year* of aihooBtif, om^ 
mand of English ha* practically faded out. Rolativelv Httie hnrnhrtir 
ihtj is left. * " Graduate* of the 4 -year primary school have 
moderate skill m the use of written English. They read about as 
well as second-grade Filipino children. They can receive dictation 
And spell about a* well as third -grade Kh^o children. Their 
ability to solve arithmetical problems «prmeed in English is greater 
than that of typical fourth-grade pupils now." * 

If to the deficiency in command of English were added the cul- 
tural load so foreign to tMe oountryaides, H would be fair to say that 
P<>«®ibly 85 percent of the population have profited little from past 
education. This fact explains in large measure the* apathy of the 
masses, their slow response to the advantages of irrigatkm aysteiii*, 
roads, and artesian wefls, their difficulties with the tenancy law, the 
law* on credit facilities, and the nattonalizatiM of the retail trade* 
On the other hand, discontent, so easily a part of this ptetwe, Is 
<M*uy inflamed by specious promises of land and plenty. 

The poverty and ignorance of the toiling masses have motivated 
the community school. Believing in democracy, the leaders of the 
community school movement believe also that ite processes should 
have even greater application among the m asset than among those 
who are better able to fend for themselves. It has to ite credit sub- 
stantial evidence that it helps the masses to help themselves within 
the social structure of Philippine society 

FUTURE PROSPECTS g? 

An overall hope of education a the cultural integration of ths ISh 
ipino people, using their Malayan traditions aa the base for devetoo- 
ment -. This is stated in the full r atigt&cm of “ — -- — i- 
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•<»din# to supply inspiration from abroad. Nevertheless, those re- 
sponsible for these influences are coruing to grips with social and 
. eonorwc problem* in rural places, realize the effectiveness of the new 
Hpproach, and have been happy to assist in the process. 

The instrument of the new education, the oommunitv school itself, 
has passed through a period of refinement, surviving the long drawn 
out critical evaluation from 1940 to 1W3. Not until 1054 were iU 
intrinsic values generally recognized and its practice* conceded as 
workable. It is still necessary that its principle*, concepts, and 
technique be further re%ed in^he fsrflung schools of the country. 

1T» long-range view/bebg tak>n of education in the Philippines 
appears to be a guarantee for the continued development of the com- 
munity school The problems lie chiefly in broadening and deepen- 
ing educational leadership to render it competent to meet new tasks 
The future school administrator will not be of today’s tvpe. He will 
ezempWy in his personality, in addition to professional’ competence, 
an appreciation of hk country's broad cultural, sooal, and economic 
interests, acquired through research ami study on campus and in the 
Arid. Current efforts are shaping up to bring together the country’s 
educations! resources for this purpose 


MESICK ( MICHIGAN ) COMMUNITY SCHOOL SERVICE PROGRAM 



he Role of the Schools in the Development 
of Community Life 


> THK SCHOOL (JOES — so goes the community " At less! 


this in* been true in M.aaiek, Mirh., where the ''Community 
^chooi" philosophy has been iq practice since 1929 

The Meuck ConsolKisied School, or Mtwek Community School, a* 
"Offi* prefer to cal! it, serves the small villige o? Meat ok with a popula 
non of 3S0 people sod the surrounding arm of sbout 2,000 roudeni* 
Meaick mum ortginalJv • lumber town, like Shernisn, Glengary, Yums, 
and many other village# m the area While Lheae communities, with 
formi^r popu is lions of l.oOO to 2,500 have now dwindled to a single 
gas station or home, Menek has manned tjuite constant The farms, 
which are owned by former Lumberjacks and pioneer families, are of 
extremely light sandy sml for the most part, with small localised arm* 
ol good toil. Much of the wooded area ts now owned bv Federal and 
State Forest Services which control thousands of acres in the school 
district 

Subsistence farming- waa the major occupation for many years, but 
in recent years more and more people have found work on the highway, 
the railroad, in the Forest tvewice, and tn the factories of the adjacent 
cities of Cadillac and Traverse City, or (bey own a small busindto 
gaa station, boat livery', or tourist cabins 

The inhabitants of the community represent many nationalities 
with no single ethnic group predominating The economic level t* 
conadered quite low on the average and the educational level of the 
adult population t* estimated to be about eighth grade In general 
this might be considered a fairly normal community of nt ijcti* for. 
the regioiuj 

M csirk , located in the Manistee River Valley in Wexford County. 
Mich., k surrounded by a groat range of hilk which were ones covered 
with virgin hardwood, and open sandy plains which grew giant pines 
But the lumbering days have long since passed, having the land 
barren and desolate after the first few season a of cultivation robbed 
the soil of iU life-fpving organic matter. 

^ The Mewck school vm a typical, small-town, brick structure in 
which a strictly academic, college-preparatory high-school curriculum 
was presented. The small eorollinent of 180 students in grade* 1 
throuj^ 12 had remained quite constant through the years due to the 
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faille of many rural students from the one-room school* which dotted 
the^coun try aide to transfer to the high school after leaving the eigh h 

Tips was the situation in 1929 when the writer came to the coiu- 
mumty as superintendent of the school and teacher of agriculture 
Under his leadership, a new approach to the problems of education 
and of community service was initiated, which has been carried on to ‘ 
the present day. *• 

The initial step in the new program was the consolidation' of one 
, com P' e ^e township having five one-room schools into a sin gl e school 
unit. Others followed in successive years until the consolidated 
district now encompasses nearly 30 former districts, including more 
than 200 square miles of territory, serving a total area of 400 square 
miJea located m 12 townships, and transporting 420 of the more than 
500 reagent and nonresident students with a fleet; of 10 laige buses. 

The need for a rejuvenated school program was presented to the 
^new Board of Education that was elected in the reorganization pro- 
ceed rngsf olio wing the first consolidation in 1930. The fact that must 
of the original five members served from 12 to 15 years befpre retiring 
aided materially in helping the superintendent carry out the tenets ,■ 
of his philosophy The fact, too, that the>members of the faculty 
built up a long tenure record during these formative years made, the 
job much easier for the administration. • - 

When this program started, recreation in the areas was confined to 
a pooiroom, lodge-sponsored card parties, and the usual outdoor sport* 
of hunting and fishing. , * , . 

. In the early stages of the program, community improvement was 
started through the efforts of the agricultural department of the school. 

U turning tus college training in forestry and landscape gardening 
teacher Baker, with his boys, first landscaped the school grounds and 
stated a seed bed" r pine trees. The landscaping attracted * 
attention and with the assistance of the Extension Service of Michigan 
btate University, barren-looking homes throughout ‘the village and ' 
the community were transformed in a few years to spots of beauty.' 
The seed bed provided seedling pine trees, which the students planted 
on badly eroded hillsides and in eroded fields. This program was 
further expanded when the superintendent and the Bofcrd of Education ^ 
decided to purchase nearly 1,500 acres of tax lurid for a fcchool forest ♦ 
project. During subsequent years nearly 1 million trees were planted v 
by school children. in grades 4 through 12 as parj, of their training in ' 
community development This was accomplished by taking out small 
groups for 1 or2 hours each fall to share in the work and eventually 
to appjy the interest they developed in their own homes. * " 

I hese two major programs were enthusiastically deceived and their > 
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i Pupa* Transplant Pin* ^MdUnfa for Puturo Vm i\tbe School Forwt 

' . • . / 

goal was accomplished. A community pride, which had long been 

lacking, was awakened, And homes throughout the community were 
improved and landscaped.. -Many farmers ordered trees through the 
school and the Forest Service and began to plant their, own hillsides' 
aftei; they could see the results of the school effort. One farmer 
gave the school 60 acres of eroded land which was ruining other farms 
in the area with windblown .sand, just to get it under control. Today 
the entire area is a fast-growing young forest from which Christmas 
trees valued at $5,000 were harvested last year. * 

In 1947 a concentrated effort for community improvement was 
organized through the W. 'K. Kellogg Foundation working with the 
Statue Department of Public Instruction and five selected communities 
in the State. This was to be known as the Community School Service 
Program. The purpose of this experimental program was to see what 
tibuld be done to raise Ihe level of all phases of community living 
through - the cooperative efforts of - the citizens, using all existing 
* agencies and resources available in the State. 

The program in Mesick’ was carried out through a complicated 
framework of organization "which involved membership from every 
neighborhood in the area and from every 'interest group. Eight 
forking committees were organized on the basis -of data collected at 
k public fcnass meeting of more than 300 cith&ns. These committees ” 
included Agriculture, Health, Home and Family living, Industry, 
Recreation, Religion, Education, and Library Service. Each com- 
mittee was'headed by a chairman said had members from the various 
neighborhoods in the 400-equare-mi]e school serviq^area. Each 
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chairman was, in turn, a member of the executive council which * * 
headed by a general chairman elected by the citizens at an open met - 
ing. Committee membership was open to any person who cared o 
attend the meetings. 

The Statf>/6epartment of Public Instruction worked closely with 
community leaders and committee chairmen in providing every 
known Resource needed to do a given job. Experts were brought in 
to train the leaders in group discussion techniques and public speaking 
Specialists in agriculture, health, and recreation were called upon 
when the need arose. The teachers of all five schools were invited 
to attend a weekend conference at the State Conservation Department 
Training School at Higgins Lake to learn techniques in community 
work and to learn the purpose and scope of the program. 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation provided funds to'send committee 
members on trips to study successful programs in their particular 
fields of interest. A group on recreation was sent to Chicago, another 
on libraries to Nova Scotia, one on agriculture to Tennessee, etc. 

The concentrated effort, stimulated and supported by regular 
monthly meetings, resulted in some real and lasting accomplishments, 
a partial list of which follows: 

Education: 

Curriculum offerings wore improved and expanded for noncollege students. 

A print shop was purchased and used for School and community services 
A^ull-time teacher was placed in charge of it. 

Driver training was introduced. 1 

A Government Day plan, which is now\sed through the State, was developed. 
The entire community helped in the JHmihg of an educational movie, “Tale- 
of Two Towns/ 1 costing W. K^KBHogg Foundation, $50,000. 

Health: 

- A Burvey was made of healthy 
A community health center was built. 

A doctor was brought in for the Health Center. 

Immunization clinics With fret* service for all children were made available. 
Fluorine dental treatments weie given. ... 

The school hot lunch program was expanded. 

* The immunity cemetery Was completely renovated and relandscaped. 

Agriculture: 

r A Farmers Institute wife organized. ' 

A Soil Conservation District was developed; 

An Artificial Breeders Association and a Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion were organized. 

Community Cannqpy services were expanded. 

The Northwest Michigan Gladiolus Association was organized. 
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Industry: 

Money waa raised cooperatively to start a small oil tank manufacturing 
company. ^ 

An airport^fte was purchased. 

Recreation: 

A summer recreation program with a paid leader was organized. 

r 79 

A community ski area was created. 

An ice skating rink was built. , 

A community recreation area^as planned: 

Home and Family Living: 

Panel discussions were held to explore family problems. 

Literature on home and family living was distributed in the community. 

Library: 

A school-community library with a librarian in charge was planned and was 
financed through joint funds from the school, tl\e village, and the town- 
ships. - 

The 5-year experiment Vnded in' 1952 with very few areas of living 
untouched by its accomplishments. The framework of organization, 
developed for the Community School Service Program has slowly 
been droppen, since leadership in a small community is limited and 
regular p^e^fljfcs became burdensome for the few who really carried 
the load, ’ 

Most oC’tlfe committees- still function, but in a manner different 
from" 'the original plan. The Agriculture Committee has now become 
an advisory committee for the school Agriculture Department; the 
Health Committee govemsf the Health Center; and the Library Com- 
mittee serves as the Libraiy Board. Special committees of interested 
eitizeqs.are invited to consider educational problems as they arise and 
the committees disband when the issues have been settled. Last 
year a Report Card Committee of parents, teachers, students, and 
principals met throughout the year bo determine the kind of a report 
to use. A .Parent-Teacher Conference Committee has been active 
and now 1 a committee has beeft formod to study Abe school lunch prob- 
lem, The Chamber of Commerce has assumed the responsibilities of 
the Industry Committee, and the Lions Club is interested in recreation. 

It is evident that the need for a closely knit organization for the 
promotion of community improvement exists in most communities 
and will continue to exist until the citizens have been trained in the 
proper metUods of approaching and solving a problem. The fact that 
local organizations in Mesick are now carrying out functions which 
were once initiated and shouldered by special committees proves the 
success of the program, ' t *• 

The school continues to work closely with the community in every 
civic effort that is promoted. The fact that the superintendent, 
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principals, teachers, and Board of Education members hold membe - ’ 
ships in the many clubs, boards, and committees in the communit y 
helps materially in cementing the relationships of all groups and offer*, 
an ideal means of discovering the needs Vo be met. The Board of 
Education members, as well as the superintendent, lend a sympa- 
thetic ear to oveiy request for help and assistance that citizens mak/ 
as individuals or as Representatives of groups and, when it is within 
their power, take action to provide what is needed. p\ 

Approximately a year ago, our local small-town merchants were 
complaining about the competition from large chain stores in sur- 
rounding cities and about their inability to meet this competition. 
The superintendent called a meeting of the businessmen and sug- 
gested calling in a merchandizing" specialist through a College Exten- 
sion Service. The specialist came, and conducted a series of meetings, - 
visited each store, and gave specific suggestions. One or two mer- 
chants immediately replaced their few, hanging, light bulbs with mod- 
em fluorescent fixtures, redecorated their stores, and displayed thpir 
merchandise in an attractive manner. Their success has led others 
to do likewise until all grocery stores .are now of the self-service type, 
convenient, and well lighted. The other stores are also much more 
attractive. The Village Council initiated a training course for the 
local volunteer firemen. Adult classes in Agriculture, Homemaking, 
Shop, Canning, and other subjects are provided throughout the winter 
- whenever a demand fis made known through a survey or by a request. 
Training programs for adult* are a vital part of the school program 
ih Mesick and meet an ever-present need. * 

Recently, at the conclusion of the last Veteran ^Training Program 
under Public Law 346, >which provided education and training at 
f Government expense for varans of World War II, a new Veterans * 
Institute Program v&s developed for Korean veterans. Nine vet- 
erans are now enrolled in a framing center established in another 
town 30 miles away, but supervised and administered through Mesick. 
The institute under Public Law 346 had started in 1946 with only 6 
veterans as studeg^s and the superintendent as teacher, but was . 
expanded into 7 twining centers with 14 teachers, located in 4 differ- 
ent counties and serving a peak enrollment of . 200 veterans. This 
need could have been met- in each local community, butnince it wasn’t, 
it seemed reasonable to us to ■kks-ftur services available to all who * 
applied. History is now about to repeat itself. * ♦ 

In order to indoctrinate .the ne^ teachers each year with the philoeo- 
phy of the community school, a portion qf the preschool conference 
is devoted to*explaming the aims and cfbjecfevee o/Vh^Meeick School 
Program. A statement of the philosophy o&tiie superintendent is 
given to each teacher in printed form along wiuTDther printed state- 
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mente on the characteristics gf a community school and the basic 
criteria of a community school as described by Paul Hanna, professor 
' of education, Stanford University,' tad Robert Naslund, associate 
professor of education, University of Southern California. 1 With 
this background, new teachers in tffe system can plan 'some of their, 
teaching, projects, and activities on ^community-centered b asis . No 
pressure is exerted* from the adminiS ration, however, to include the 
community sspect of teaching in the school curriculum. 

* Alert teachers do ndl find it difficult to find projects'of a community 
nature which ^t in naturally with their daily lessbns arid conform' to 
the school philosophy. All teachers realize that conservation is vital 
to the survival of people who hope to make Northern Michigan their 
home, and every possible effort is made to involve children in some 
phase of conservation work. Each fall students are encouraged to 
harvest pine cones for the Federal forest nursery nearby. They not 
only perform a valuable service/but receive a cash income for their 
work. The chief accomplishment, however, is the fact that students 
come to realize that without \he cones, there would* be no seedling 
pin/ trees for planting in the spring. 

Northern “Michigan has been noted for ruffed agrouse hunting until 
recent years when the grousp population has declined rapidly. Our 
students are encouraged to cooperate with the Conservation Depart- 
ment by bringing to the school wing and tail feathers of all grouse 
that are shot. The feathers are' sent to Lansing for detailed study in 
order tg find the ansiyer>%) grouse population cycles. -It is interest 1 - 
« ing to note that the first-grade' children brought in the first feathers 
this year. Too few schools participate in programs of this type. 

Ip order to encourage soil improvement programs, the students in 
our agriculture classes test soil samples free for farmers In the area ip 
, thq hope of bringing about total community improvement. 

. Other projects which are supported by the program include the 
raising, release, and winter feeding of pheasants; erosion and land 
use or abuse demonstrations ; proper woodland management for game ; 
and, of course, the wise use of land. On several occasions elementary 
school, teachers as well as the teacher pf agriculture have taken their 
students out to plant ^irees on wind-eroded stad hills of owners 
. who have made no effort to improve, but willingly give their consent to 
others who wish to undertake the work. A few years ago the county 
highway department sought school help. in controlling a shifting sand 
pjt which repeatedly covered tfie highway with drifts of sand. The 
, agriculture students planted {fine seedlings an^ covered the area with 
brush, thus ending th$ trouble. ^ ^ '* 

Varioris' d epartments in the school cooperate with existing groups, 
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, such as the Farm Bureau, Granges, clubs, and lodges, by providng 

* free programs insisting of music, discussions, debates, or demons! .a- 
tions, all of which bring the school and the community closer together 

Our school agriculture department and farmerein the entire area 
cooperate with the neighboring community of Buckley in sponsoring 

• a Community Agricultural Exposition or Fair ekeh fall. The exhibits 

and programs are prepared jointly by the two communities with each 
school serving as host eveiy other year. Such intercommunity 
cooperation helps to -facilitate -cooperation on dther programs, such 
as tlairy improvement, artificial breeders association, and. Soil Con- 
servation District. " , 

Only this past week, as this was being written, the superintendent 
called a meeting of local and county leaders to organize a “Rural 

• ^ Pr ° gram ’’ for the P'HP 086 o{ cooperating with the State 

and Federal Rural Development plaii fo % help low-income farmers ' 

Plans are now underway for the Comiffdnity School Halloween 
party for elementary 'school children. The school provides the pro- 
. gram including games; prizes, and a movie* while the merchants 
provide a treat at each afore as the children parade through the 
streets i % costume. During the past few years not a window has 

been soaped nor anything disturbed in the community by Halloween 
pranKster8. 

• The school and the community also cooperate in sponsoring a> 
Christmas program,. The school provides the program and thh 
Chamber of Commerce provides the Santa Claus and treats. 

-Thfi Community Health Center works closejjy .with the school in 
carrying out a good health program. The doctor conducts a “Weli- 
Ba ^ y . C * inic T ’’ for Preschool youngsters prior to the opening of school * 
each fatt. He also gives free' physical examinations to all students 
who participate in athletic^ and physical education. 

- During the past few weeks the ‘school has been usedfrol family 
reunions, a wedding, two receptions, a funeral, and many local, /county, 
and regional meetings of rural groups, such as Farm Loan, Farm 
Bureau, and Soih Conservation Districts at no oost to- these agencies 
, m February the entig community, including students, * 

faculty, business people, farmers, and others, join in a volunteer 
effort to promote and conduct ,the* Annual Southern Peninsula 
Championship Ski Jumping Meet at Briar Hill, the community-made 
ala afea. It takes a united effort for a small community to accom- 
modate a crowd of c 5,000 people, and citizens are willing to serve on J " 
the. many committees, which include advertising, tickets, housing, 
judges, parking, concessions, tows, public address, first aid, decora- 
tion$, prises, and others. The superintendent is* manager and Dredh* 
dent of the Briar Hill Ski Chib. 
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In order to promote skiing as a recreation for young people, the, 
S hool Poard, the Village Council, and several townships in t^e area 
e;:ch contributes $100 to the Ski Chib to provide free ski tow privileges 
t<> all school children. 

, The ski area is sponsored by the local Chamber of Commerce and 
was made possible by donations from its members and by the coop- 
erative work contributed by. the community. * 

The annual Northwest Michigan Gladiolus Festival and Show is 
another community venture. It is held in the school garage. The* 
Chamber of Commerce, th'e Lions Club, the school, the Gladiolus 
Growers Association, and the townspeople all cooperate to make the 
show a success.’ 'This year the State Gladiolus Association held the ' 
State show at Mesick in conjunction with the local show. 

We are now in the process of developing a school oamp”in coopera- 
tion with the. officers and taxpayers of Antioch Township, a part of 
our school district. The Township o\^ns tile lake and the o camp site 
and the school has furnished two Government-donated buildings. 
The school and the township have shared in the expense of erecting 
the building, drilling a well, ate. The camp, when completed", wijl 
« provide facilities for community use as wed as a complete camping 
program for school groups. - - ,/• v 

The Mesick Schdol and community has enjoyed a .succession of 
^isitors from the United States, Canada, and many" foreign nations 
during the past few years as interest in community improvement has 
Spread throughout the world. Citizens jrf the community have 
K freely opened their homes to these^isilors from Germany, Israel, 
Africa, the Philippines, Thailand, China, and Canada in cooperation 
with the school's effort to acquaint the visitors with the story of our 
program; Many individuals and groups have spent only a day /or 
two studying the program while others hpve spent several dayB. A 
group, of 10 German educators devoted nearly 2 weeks to the study 
of every phase of Mesick School and community life in preparation 
for the organization of a large experimental unit in their native, land, 
patterned after the community school in America. According to the • 
'members of this group, although they had visited dozens of beautiful 
community school buildings on their tbur, they still had no conception 
,of what a community school was until they reached M'esick. After 
they had visited the school cannery and’ print shop one of them re-' 
marked, “Now I know what is a community school. ” 

The teachers are enccfuraged to believe that "the best" wj^y to 
teach has not yet befth discovered and are given a free hand to try out 
•new ideas and 'theories. They are- encouraged *t6 take advantage 
of the great outdoor classroom and to. take, frequent excursions with 
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their student* when their instruction can be made more meaning J; 
and practical through s field trip. 

*• The Board of Education has published a policy of giving teachf i 
released time, with expenses paid to attend educational conferenc. 
within their teaching field. On a few occasions several teachers hav< 
been reused to visit outstanding programs in selected school whet 
some phase of instruction is under discussion among our teacbfth*. 

Our program is not all “give”; we learn from others through our 
mservice training program. „ 41 

The sdperintendent^and the staff members do not profess to know 
all of the answers to educational problems; consequently, frequent 
use is made of consultants from the many departments of the 
government as well aa^from universities and* colleges. A team o 
educational research specialists from Michigan State University 
was invited last year to make a complete evaluation of the scb 
plant, methods, and teaching technique for the purpose of imorovi 
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School camp experts from %higan State University Were requested 
to work with township and scht&A officials in laying out the campplan • 
A State forester was asked to mark the trees for woodtot thinning. 
Michigan State University was again invited to help lay out the new 

r h ^-S°“ V r6creation which includes a combination' 
a^hall-football i.eld, archery range, rifle range, -track, tennis courts, 
softball diamonds, and a picnic ar$a. The entire * community is 
now interested in providing lights for the new field. Lights will come ' 
amce famere, nJerchants, students, and teachers have planned and 
built the field through cooperative effort, and when people SHARE— 
people CARE. 


Throughout the year there are many opportunities for school' and 
community cooperation all of which seem natural and routine after 
so many years of United effort in community improvement. The 
people of Mesick are no differerit from the people in thousands of 
similar .communities throughout the country whdUre willing, to lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps if the school will lead the ways 
, As the school goes — so goes the community.” /• . & '(* * 
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T^e “Schuldorf Berg&trasse 


By Dr. Friedrich Ploetx 


» *3rCf* hJ4p9F7 

telWiii , C i wuw 


[/ntrnduciion. — During the pest several years, the Office of Education 
has cooperated with several individuals and groups in Germanyfwho 
have been concerned with improvement* in German education designed 
to bring the schools closer to the lives oGthe people. In 1953; eight 
educators and community leaders from J&genbelm^Hesse, visited the 
United States to study the community school ifcoVement. This under- 
taking wag part of an ambitious plan to develop a consolidated school 
in Jugenbeim, known as the “8chuldorf Bergstraase.” which would aerVe 
three communities and would provide'within a single plant educational 
f abilities at aD levels ^rom the kindergarten through adult education. 
The Office prepared an itinerary and provided consultative services for 
these dietinruished ffueste + * 

Since the above project appeared to be related to dig theme of the 
yearbbok, the editorial committee requested Dr. Ptoets to submit a 

to date. THe report pres e n ts interesting and 

' *•-* 18 • 



important developments in German education, .With some eiceptions. 
oweyer, it emphasises improvement* in the school itself rather than 

^ r , :r , ? i r ,he SO!uti ° n 0f immedUlt * community problems. 
. ‘ ** 0 80,1001 appears to be understood in the more traditional 

IT , ,h8 l! thP “™ mrnunit - v 80h001 ” *°nse Strictly speaking 
herefore, the report does not fall directly withTn the scope of the year- 
-book as envisaged by the committee. 

To be sure, the solution of problem* within the educational system in 
a given situation may be as pressing. as any other problems in the corn- 
u v. Furthermore, a deeply rooted educational tradP'on may make 

Lm!r rae Hi drff * n ‘ U . for educ * tor8 t° concern themselves with com- 
mumty problems which their associates may deem to be the responsibility 
ofotheragences The Schuidorf %rgg*rasse isatill in its infancy. It is 

7h t0 pr f, dlct to what oxt °nt itp future development will be influ- 
community school^ ideas as defined by the yearbook. 
Nevertheless, the project shows degree of cooperation between «hll 

. in u\ iD the fUtUre> W WeU le * d * 01000 cfirect par- 

ticipation of the school in the Improvement of community living. We 

believe, therefore, that the development* reported by Dr. Ploet* are 

^ tbia volume. ThU article is a free translation 

la n l,r P ?° m ' P i° et1 ' *P° rt > which written in t be German 

language.— E ditorial Coiouttm.] 
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^"\N THE BERGSTRASSE (Mountain Road), an area in H(w> 
between the rities of Darmstadt and ^Heidelberg along the wes- 
m slope of the Ode nw aid, the Schuldorf Beigstrasse (School Village 
the Bergs trasse) was opened in May 19M. This Schuldorf is the 
school of its type in thte'Republic of Western Germany. That is, 
is a school to whfch xeveral communities— in this case, Seeheim, 
Biekenbach, and Jugenheim — send their children 

S The Schuldorf, located in a pine forest, is favorably situated It 
'can be reached easily on foot or by bicycle from the throe villages 
It b about 400 meters from the Jugenheim statioiAj^he Darmstadt 
Etreetcfir line, the railroad station, and the bus stati^^^ * 

H Tlie Schuldorf includes a kindergarten, an elementary school with 
middle-school classes, a special education class, a vocational school 
?|with homemaking and agricultural departments, and a secondary 
vhool with a dormitory. Even non-architects who examine the 
are s truck by two factors that seem to be outstanding: 

1. The use of the natural landscape, the aand hills, and pine 
forest in the school grounds, and 

2. The flexible building plan which gives .the impression of 

unity. •’ 

jy f* 

The 18 buildings rover an area of 12 acres. - Some of them are one-, 
story , the others, two-story buildings, constructed of. unfinished 
stone, which, in its yellow, red, and brown coloring, harmonizes well 
with the green sod and the pines. Vestibules and halls are made of 
the same material. To the north of the buildings, the slopes of the . 
Bergstrasse, rich ih blossoms, spread out, dominated by the^green 
peaks of the Melibokus. 


The dormitory *and the kindergarten are some distance from' the 
school buildings. Thus,- this part of the Schuldorf, which will serve, 
as a home for many children for several v part, is clearly separated from 
the buildings that serve ingtroction&bpurposes. 

In addition to the rectangular classrooms, hexagonal classrooms 
have been provided for the lower elementary school. Each of these 
rooms has its own outside entrance, its own clothes closet and space 
for outdoor classes. The east and south sides of each hexagon have 
glam .walls, the rear walls have windows along the upper edge. The 
roof ovearthe outdoor class areas (the V-roof extends ovtg the whole 
building, including the hexagonal rooms) keeps, out the noonday sun 
„ hut permits the morning sun to shine (ft to the classrooms, The^open 
corridor, six meters wide, runs at a slight angle Jrom west to east 
and connects all school types. It also connects the buildings which 
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contain the rooms that are used by all part* of the school. Th- 
include physics', chemistry, and biology rooms with their laborator, <$ 
the music mom, the reading room and library, the homemaking k--- 
chens, and tho workshop*. There is an auditorium which also mt\ m 
tm a gymnasium It is intended to serve also as the center for ad; U 
education for the three communities. A depression on the ached 
grounds has been converted into an ampitheater with stage. 

In planning the Schuldorf, health factors were carefully considered 
The school is separated from traffic noises and ia surrounded by grn-n 
lawrh The main axis of the buddings ia placed so that beginning 
with the late forenoon hours, th^re is no direct §unihine on the children 
m any of the rooms The four lower classes ha v? 5 their own building 
The rigid benches have been replaced by chairs and tables suited to 
children of this age Shower rooms have been installed in the base- 
ment of the gymnasium. 

1 he construction of such a school was a great undertaking for the 
small communitiee and had to be planned with utmost care. Con- 
sequently, when the first exploratory discussions were held among 
representatives of the communities, the county, American offices, and 
lierman educators, many critical viewpoints were heard and con- 
sidered There was less concern about the financial difficulties, which 
presented primarily a technical and organizational problem, than about 
fundamental educational issues. It is understandable that at firtt a 
community will object to giving up its own school, for every school is. 

. Students of All School type* at Main Entrance 
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U a sense, a cultural center Its closing represents m loss, eepeeialh 
t, a small community A whole senes of school traditions and cus- 
t- ms come to an end Although this loos it painful, it can be overcome 
if -oraethmg newer and better replaces it A complete school program 
a presented by the Schuldorf is without a doubt superior to the small 
u ^differentiated village school in spite of some advantages the lattei 
may have had Only hy combining their three schools could tin 
t tree communities build a school of this type None of the cotpnium-^ 
z t'.ea alone could have provided equivalent facilities because of tl, 
limited financial means and limited enrollment Kurtln-miore in 
Schuldorf the physical and technical conditions for intensive coopera 
live work between the school and the parents could be developed and 
provisions for an adult education program could he made • • * 
Another factor in favor of the Schuldorf was educational in nature 
The curriculum content of the schools has grown extraordinarily 
especially in recent decades, so that it has become burden to teacher 
and pupils alike. Various attempts to solve t hit*- problem have been 
made One twgfhem has been to emphasise the development of inde- 
pendent study abilities through group work and the activity method 
rather than to enjphaere the learning of specific content But how 
can this be done if the necessary materials for this type of instruction 
are lacking? The Schuldorf Bergstrsase pro voles these materials 
w hfcN^Mungle community could not afford 

In addition to the purely educational considerations, there were 
other conditions that favored the Schuldorf In the throe partici- 
patmg communities, as everywhere after the war, school conditions 
were very unsatisfactory. The influx of refugees from the East and 
• the evacuation of large Western cities bad greatly increased the popu- 
lation the villages so that the existing school facilities were woefully 
inadequate. Bickenbach, Jugonheini, and Seeheim, the communities 
whose children now’ attend the Schuldorf, needed 10 new classrooms 
to accommodate jhe increased enrollment To make matters wqrae, 
the homemaking and agriculturaFSchool had to use the rooms of the 
elementary 'school, makingit necessary to reduce the daily schedule. 
The teachers of the vocational schools lacked space, and equipment in 
fcfie elementary school buildings. The shortage of apace was made 
?ven more acute hy the addition of advanced classes that were to 
extend through the 10th school year. The provision of a class for 
children who tpkjuired special help was impossible under these condi- 
tions. Instruction in shifts and oversized classes were the immediate 
result* of this lack of space. Naturally, these were not the only 
one*. The heavy burdens that were piaoed on teachers, parents, and 
, pupils and the even greater problems to which they would lead, 
cannot be portrayed in a brief space ( 
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It was obvious that all the participating communities were fi 
wjth the necessity of constructing additional schoolrooms or w tip 
new' buildings, for the existing ones did not meet the architect al 
and educational requirements that are placed on the schools tot ,y 
This was the situation facing the three communities w'hen the j an 
for a central school w as placed before them. They were forced in mv 
i asp to raise considerable sums of money for school construction. Tiip 
final result was that with considerable financial participation by die 
.State of Hesse, the communities and the county, as w'ell as wit! * 
generous gdi from the American High Conhnission, it w r as possible to 
lay. the cornerstone in 1952. 

Another consideration that influenced the location of the* Schuldorf 
in this particular area was the need of the students in the Teachers 
College of Jugenheim to have a demonstratiqn center where educational 
y methods could he studied and practiced’. * * * 

One of the major tasks of the opening period was to develop a real 
community out of the various school types that had been placed side 
by Bi<Je in the buddings. Placing the elementary and the, secondary 
school together is new' in Germany. The immediate task, therefore, 
w'as not easy and is by no means completed. It constantly requires 
new stimulation, personal efforts, and the overcoming of traditional 
ideas. «* 

Sixty -seven conferences and many conversations among the school 
leaders were held in the first year of operation to discuss all important 
problems of the Schuldorf. In addition to the necessary subordina- 
tion of the special interests^of each school to a common organization, 
success has been achieved in the development of a coordinated educa- 
tional program at least in certain areas. The most important condi- 
tion for achieving this was met in that the teachers of all the school 
types kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and vocational— brought 
to the school an inner readiness for thqjr cooperative assignment. 
This readiness has developed into excellent personal relations and 

mutual respect among the entire teaching staff. * * * 

That regulations and performances drawn up and carried dut by 
the students of their own free will are more effective than those ordered 
by the teachers is a well-known principle. Consequently, from the 
first day of its existence, efforts have been made ip the Schuldorf to 
entourage student participation and responsibility in the development 
of the school. In fact, students participated in the preliminary plan- 
ning sessions. * * * In June 11964, the student council for the Schul- 
dorf was formed. It has been active in many jgeas. For example, the 
regulation of pupil traffic in and around the ochuldorf is carried out 
completely by the council. The traffic committee, in cooperation with 
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tr flic police, regulates traffic on the public roads approaching the 
sc ool. The student council prepares regular public announcements 
oi Schuldorf acti\ r ities. It is working on, problems of caring for soldier 
gi ives, aid to the unfortunate, and on a school savings plan, A specitfl 
achievement of the council was the development of a school code. It 
u IS worked out cooperatively by pupils of all the school types. 

Of even greater significance is the cooperative living of the pupils 
in the dormitory. We can readily see that in a group that li v es together 
a: the tune, more opportunities fo^Holuntary, cooperative activities 
arise than in the ordinary classroom. 

In the first year of the school, it was possible to begin cooperative 
work between the school and representatives of varibus trades and 
scientific groups. The visits of these groups to the school have been 
mutually advantageous. Discussions and observations took place 
with representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the Vocational 
I eachers Training College, the Labor Office, and the institutes for 
training agricultural teachers. The vocational groups are interested 
in the type of training tfyat is being provided for future employees. 

I 9 

Secondary School Student* 
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The pupils, on the other hand, are able to get a better idea of the 
nature of certain vocations and can obtain information on the occu- 
pational outlook and on economic conditions. The SehuUorf as a 
• whole gains from these discussions. A new reality is brought into' 
the atmosphere of the school «pd the problems of the e&noair Hid of 
public life create new incentives. Regular conferences between the 
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p tduating students of the Schuldorf and the Labor Office are con- 
d- eted just a* in other German schools, 

fhe Teachers College holds a special place in relation to the Schul- 
i rf. The practical training of students from the collie in latest 
educational methods was consul ercd in the plan of the Schuldorf and 
h&s lead to good results in the 1 h years that it has been in effect 
A conference of representatives of the Sehufdorf and of adult educa- 
tion groups outlined the difficulties Mod the posibtHtiea facing the 
S huldorf In the field of adult education. * * * Since schooling and 
vocational training m intensive here, the desire for additional educa- 
tion h not very intense. On the other hand, the desire for relaxation 
tod entertainment as a relief from the strenuous daily work ■ strong. 
For many residents of the three Schuldorf mmmumuret the daily 
work eoatiets of (1) their job and (2) their work in their own field or 
orchard. In summer, this keeps them busy until 0 p.m. In addition, 
in Seehetm alone, there are 18 dubs (singing groups, secretaries' dub, 
l^tigrowing dubs, dog dubs, etc.) that addras themselves to the 
cultural and practical interests of the etiaeoa It is not surprising, 
therefore, that throe major productions in the Sehuklorf (Mnotti's 
speretta 'The Medium" and two musical evenings) attracted rela- 
tively small crowds. It became dear to the producers of these activi- 
ties that pasave listening to such productions did not meet the actual 
needs of adult education. Adult education is oonewned with the 
de ve lopm ent of each individual It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Schuldorf to find areas of work that would be of genuine interest to 
p r o spective participant*. What could be better than to encourage the 
parents to develop their educational int ere s ts through cooperative 
effort? Activities were organised io the form of working groups 
r These have the dual purpose of giving the parents an insight into the 
. mark of the school through the study of the school program, and, 
secondly, bringing about better understanding among the parents 
through common activities 

Since September 1055, five such working groups have been meeting 
one* aHreek. They are (1) art in the school, (2) day modeling; 
(i) what are our children making for Christmas? (4j what are our 
children reading? (5) construction of looms 
The results to date encourage us to continue in this direction. 
The goal of establishing better relations bet ween the parents and their 
chiMmi's school seems to be attainable. 

The Sehuldoi'f is the most daring experiment among new school 
btuldittga in Heme. The architectural layout, the combination of 
frffrerent types of seboote into a single school community, and the 
vtUngnoss of the teachers to utilize new ideas leads us to hope thst 
*n outstanding educational institution is coming into being. 
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The New Nationwide Program of 
Fundamental Education in Iran 

By Luanna J. Howie* 

Fun damen tal UkmHm Section 
Vnitwd Stattt O pgolwu Ml, non r» Iran 
\ 

THE WHY'S AND WHEREFORE’S 

"Many have come and said they would help us, but left When you 
came and began to put wihdowa in a house to live in. theft we knew 
you would stay to teach us ” 

Thus villagers in southern Iran confided their realistic hopes to the 
fundamental education loaders who were moving to their village A 
year ago, at about the same time, in a village in western Iran, a group 
of old men were seen one evening walking toward the school, their 
dark path lighted by the kerosene lanterns they were carrying Hav- 
ing no literacy classes m their own village 3‘kilometera awav they 
walked each evening to this village to attend the fundamental' educa- 
tion classes which had been started there 

In another province, a fundamental education group of illiterate 
men were sitting on the floor of a mud-walled room they called their 
'‘library,” listening intently to the village teacher as he read aloud 
to them from the "Shahnameh,” Ferdowsi’s ppic poem which tells 
the beloved ancient Persian story of Rostam and Sohrab. From the 
^oy of listening to others, these men would soon move on to the deeper 
satisfaction of learning to read themselves 

Most of the members attending another literacy class in a village 
near Tehran were young women or girls. One older woman among 
them was introduced as the mother-in-law of a girl practicing writing 
and reading at the blackboaixi. 

"Why do you like the elaas?” we asked her. 

‘‘Because I want to learn, and I w$nt my daughters and daughters- 
in-Uw to know things,” she answered. V 

During the past year, for the first time in Iran's long history, similar 
groups of people in every province have had opportunity to learn 
to read and write, and, as they became new literates, to gain informa- 
tion by reading simply written magazines and pamphlets on how to 
begin improving their health and how to do a better job of farming. 

Throughout the thousands of years since the art of agriculture was 
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firBt discovered, which scientists believe occurred just south of ■ * 

topian Sea, Iran has been an agricultural country Modern Ir. •« 
greatest resource is still her agricultural products Eighty PWT ~ lt 
of her people live in mud-walled villages, and it is «tim*tJd l) , t 
o^er yu percent of them are illiterate. Perhaps i village in 15 n w 
has a school Usual feature, of village life are a want watar mp P y 
cvcep near the Caspian; primitive methods of farming handed do ^ 
rom .ather to wn since Biblical times, an extremely low products 
ieve and often poor quality of wheat, nee, sugar beets, fruits ftU! * 
pou tjy catUe, aheep. goats; alow weary communication on foot or 
b> donkey over extremely difficult mads; prevalence m many ar^ 

dj P^7' ftrU ' It is eatimated that 50 percent 

of the babies die before they are 2 years old from such oommunieahl. 
desses as dysentery, smallpox, pneumonia, diphtheria, and trtanua 

Too ay, if this isolation and dull misery are broken through one 
sense, a during among these villagers and a new hope for improving 
heir lot. American technicians who visit them are asked for two 

things first a school, or. if they already have one. a better school* 
second, a clean public bath 

THE BEGINNINGS 

In September 1953, the Minister of Education had as one of h» 
major concerns for the immediate future the establishment of an educa- 
tion Program for literate village men, women, and youth, and re- 
quested that the l SOM/Iran Education Division assist the Ministry 
m its development. The rural education program of the Ministry 
of Education now has two wings, both cantered in the village school 
thie serves the' children and usually coven, the work of padf* one 
through four. The other, the Fundamental Education Program 
serves illiterate youth and adults who come voluntarily to da*, 
taught by the village teachers in the late afternoon or evening The 
men s groups meet in the school building. The women hedtate to 
come m a public place, so most of their classes are held in a home. 

In October of 1954, ,107 Ostan and Shahrostan teachers who had 
just completed their initial training course as fundamental education 
leaders began the new program in aU the province, or Ostan. Forty- 
s!x of these leaders were women In the group won IS married 
< ouples wro went out to work as man-wife teams. Thew leaders 
were recruited by the offices of the Ostan chiefs of education from 
among the beat teachers of the Ostan, and they returned by official 
mistry appointment to work in their own localities. Twenty-two 
of them became Ostan leaders, with one man and on. woman fanning 
each team. They were made responsible for correlating the work 
hroughout their Os tans The remainder, who formed Shah redan or 
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T«*cb«rt and Trainee* Dtacuaa Modern Equipment for K^ptng Bin . 


of the k *ding. people. On Thursday afternoon they joined in the- 
weekly religious ceremony. * k 

1 here they met the MulJah, and the principal arranged for Mr- Qanji 
to call on him at his home. The program was discussed and the Mul- 
► £ h convinced that it was not in opposition to Mosle/n teachings. 
He remembered the injunction of the Koran that “It isnhe duty of 
every Moslem woman and etery Moslem man to learn/’ and the 
statement of the poet Saadi seven centuries ago, “Seek knowledge from 
t the cradle to the grave.’’ Next, meetings were arranged with the 
• several landlords and their goodwill secured. The principal explained 
the work to the Kadkhodah (village . headman) and won his favor. 
They met the husbands at the cemetery religious services and in the' 
tea house and explained the way the Ganjis and the village teachers 
hoped to help the village ^utmgh classes where they could learn' to 
read and write, and why the -wives and daughters also needed to 
become literate. V' 
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At first the villagers did not welcome the idea of clause* They 
f ared the leaders were not serious in wanting to lujlp them, that they 
1 ad some selfish motive in coming The Ganjis went on fixing up a 
\illage house to live in and opened it to the public Mrs (ianji 
invited the women to come to claasee in her home and began bv reading 
tue Koran to them She visited the women in their own homes, help- 
ing them with whatever they had on hand when she came In a short 
time, 207 men and 40 women were enrolled The class ‘work ficgati 
- with reading, writing, and simple arithmetic problems related to village 
activities Soon the women wanted to learn more alxnit rooking 
sewing, and health 

Soghad grows wheat, barley, walnuts, grapes, apricots, plums, and 
peaches The men wanted to learn how to produce better crops and 
to have better flocks of sheep Mr (ianji and the teachers invited the 
Shahrestan agricultural extension agegt to visit the classes- He~ 
taught them improved methods of farming, better utilization of their 
irrigation water* A demonstration vegetable garden was made at the 
school. Now many families are growing potatoes, carrots, spinach, 
onions, garlic, tomatoes, and beans, and the women in their literacy 
clawes have learned how to cook them ' Point Four contributed 
better seeds for the gardens. The groups have studied poultry care 
and diseases and how to sprit v their fruit trees 

There is no health clinjc near, but there is an Iranian doctor in the 
town of Abadeh, 15 kilometers away.' A study was made of the prev- 
alent local diseases and the usual home remedies used or superstitious 
practices relied upon. The report, was taken to the Abadeh doctor 
who came out and discussed with the villagers the oauseeaof their 
diseases and what sanitary measures they themselves could take to 
improve their health. Many homes now have sanitary toilets. The 
village teachere produced local reading materials, such as posters and 
flash cards, to use along with the learning materials from Shiraz and 
Tehran > All these were about village ( life, * * 

One activity led to another as the groups discussed their needs 
They decided they wanted a better road between Soghad and Abadeh. 
The class ^pointed a committee which secured the use of struck from 
the Ostan Highway Department. They got permission from the vil- 
lage headman to do the work themselves of leveling the road and haul- 
ing gravek to surface it. They wanted mail service and applied for a 
local post office. While the official wheels are grinding slowly, one 
of their own members goes regularly to Abadeh to take outgoing letters 
and to bring mail in. They have applied for one telephone for the 
village and have offered to donate the poles. They have had no 
‘source of drinking water but the open roadside jmU or' canal. One 
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landlord has off-rod to have a shallow well dug, about 40 melon dr o 

" “«•«-« , If lh “< 18 • aucressful source of drinking t ‘ 
the villagers will assist in -digging others, ' 

The.r little “library,” which began in a rented room sunnly 
j. piaee where people could come to hear a literate man read’} 
»>ecome their pride and joy. Now the villagers have selected a 81 

the WHage ttlI,K ^ ^ ^ huiIding ’ which is to the property 

One prosperous villager has offered to sell a piece of land and**, 
the money toward building a sanitary shower bath for the vilW 
He also offered to donate part of his water share to the bath Th e 
Community Development technician has visited the group and advised 
them on the best way to finance the bath.- 

Various social developments have also grown out of the literal 
classes. Each little village path or kutchi has achieved the distinct^ 


Ottaa and ShahroMan Fundamental Education Tral 

Foundation Garden Exhibit 


Visit N« tut 
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o' having it* owp name, usually the name of a family living on it. 
T aditionally, disputes have been taken to the load gendarme for 
luocratic and arbitrary settlement. The classes decided if would be 
b< tier if they had their oWn peacemaker. The village appointed a 
“touncil" of elders. Now disagreements within -the family and 
between families come before judges of their own choosing The 
harmony of the village has beerf improve. 

To celebrate the completion of their first year of work in the 
Fun d a men tal Education Propam, an entoiainment was given bv 
those who were illiterate but who have attended class regularly and 
are now able to read and write. They invited their neighbors' in to 
hear them read from their primer and from simple articles, to recite 
poetry and do arithmetic problems. An evaluation has been made 
of present literacy skills of those who have attended classes. The 
teachers consider the achievements satisfactory. 

Reports coming in from other places tell of a variety of ways 
b which villagers have helped themselves when a little g uidan ce is 
given them Some have opened girls' schools with women teachers 
•o that fundamental education Havers for women could be held. In 
others, a woman teacher has been added to the one school, thus 
encouraging girls to attend and promoting literacy work for women. 

Since the classes improved the road, regular bus service has been 
established between Hamad an and the f nnH*nmn u| education village 
l Shevarin 6 kilometers away. Mr. Sedighi, the Shahrestan leader, 
has aroused the interest of the Government health and agriculture 
: agencies in the fundamental education work. The Hamadan Iran- 
V American Public Cooperative Organisation helped the "Shevarin 
villager* plan for 10 shallow wells and gave hand pumps for them. 
s^Both Mr. and Mrs. Sedighi are “old handf" in village work. For 
UsevoaJ years they have helped the villagers in a leas organized but 
g-eflf active way in the Bahar area where they were teaching. / 

H, People in the village of Laal-Ahad, ] 0 kilometer* from Kermanshah, 
own about 800 beehives They heard that the fundamental education 
teachers had learned how to make a better beehive than the traditional 
“kqr" type. Men from Laal-Absd walked into Kermanshah to find 
. out the better method* of ma k ing the hives, of keeping the bee*, and 
- °f controlling bee peat*. Mullahs, landlord*, teachers, and iwflu^iui 
villagers gather in the Sedighi home for a oup of tea and to discuss 
Jplane far the village and its program. In Ahwas, Mr. Jahanshahi, 
Ig the Os tan leader, has a weekly radio hour which gives him opportunity 
1 to eAplab the Fundamental Education Program and to keep the 
poblic informed on it* progress 
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PLANS AND PROBLEMS 

0f ( Edu< '^ on in "»» » now expanding the Fun, ,, 

mental Education Program into, six additional Shahrestans « if 

The Wad 1 ”. ^ ,OUr Wh 'V l h “ bM ” ' i<,volo M thi,C'y‘.r 
Ihe Soghad leaders are reaching out to two Dearbv villarree T~» 

mamed couples have been iramcd for the work in thew are^bt asri, 
mg tlie leadere in Soghad for a time. y . 

Sflb T* ? 8t “ s ' 1,10 e »P"sion this year will not be into new 
Shahrestans but into * or < yillages located near the present center. 
Good leadership by village teacher, and supern^T^^tT m?d 
“ “ ‘ m “ ‘“ Transportation i. . problem fi ' 

roT tl en^ he ,irT,' M ,,T bicyc,M Not *° with worn. 

Uiem the practice will have toVomo^gradually. ^ 

4 The Mniistry of Education has decided that the Shahrestan leader, 

> rl “r “ 4 Pil °' ^ technician, iZ"^ 

in .h n!f c *°, st,y wben th »y «“><> *» the pilot yillages. Students 

“ d m»d“ h P1CUb " ril Tnuni "« School, Homemaking School, 

^Uce^hT u *° b “°“ e ^ *«<*«>» -hoidd do the* 

C e m ‘/‘“Ti ’’T*’ 00 ' “ d in Inntlamental education 

classes To accommodate all these groups, viUage-tvpe house* wiU 

andTn , Th > W be 1116 property of the Minn, try of Edi 
and will be aaugned as quarter, to teacher, and atud'onta became of 
then- contribution to rural improvement. I, i, eeUmated uTZm 

h„ m 7', ° “ k P “ tbe °“* n * «<• in the Tehran dietrict. A baaic 
home plan has been prepared in Tehran to nerve only a, a guide. 
Iwal engineers responsible to the Oeun Chief of EductioiT^ 

P plana adapted to local aituatione and reaourcea USOM/Traa 
technicians willawist a, adyiaeis. tmuM/UMg 

Since the time of Rena Shah, the Ministry of Education^ mJ 
eo^d adult classes i„ literwy. Theee hay, been “r„t“t^ 
r. r br * n “ d ^. e Provincial towp,, with a few in near-urban yj" ^ 

Claee« , D reading and writing haye been taught by elementary 

teacher, in the eyening. The Ministry h„ Lo mrried 

ST ° r T y <,raftee8 ' youth® are mostly from rural 

i U itf 6 n ° W 1D ^ * 4 ^ cen the teaching content of the daMii 

m both programs so that reading and writing skills J^ome tods fait 

Aa _. . f.f ( , am0nt& e ^ uc * t ‘ on w<M> k unttoubtedly become related 
parts «n the largd- countrywide educational movement. 

. T1 }® Min “ tr y of Lal>or is now organizing an education nroci 

^ MinUtry o f Educ ation a^ funS 
education staffs are cooperating in the setting up of the work 





n the production of<a first readier prepared especially for industrial 
workers. 

LITERACY EDUCATION FOR THE GENDARMERIE 

In June 1953 the project agreement for a Gendarmerie Literacy 
Training Program was signed by the Director of the United State# 
Operations Mission to Iran, the Minister of Education, and the Min- 
is er of Interior, Work was begun by a special committee on produc- 
tion of a simple, practical, reading book for use in teaching illiterate 
gendarmes to read, write, and do basic arithmetic problems. In a 
short time, tfie Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie organized a literacy 
section within it# headquarters. 

Four teachers were released from their regular work in the Ministry 
of Education, and in collaboration with gendarmerie officers formed 
four teams to be responsible for training the post commanders to teach 
the literacy classes. 

Each team held^-day commander training course* at the company 
headquarters. Upon completion of a commander course, the gen- 
darmes stationed at the post began their literacy work, and the training 
team moved on to a new company. This was repeated until all com- 
panies in Iran were reached. In addition to the readers, clam were 
supplied with notebooks, pencils, a blackboard, and chalk. By 

Examination Day far 
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proclamation of Hi* Majesty the Shah, all illiterate gendarme. w „ 
nxjuired to take the course unl«s specifically excused. The win 
country has now been covered, with a total enrollment of 15 ' m 
gendarmes m 1 ,682 daasee. It haa taken an average of 6 months ft- a 
c4»m to complete the work, at a cost of only 235 rials, or S2M or 
enabling one gendarme to become literate. Upon completion of th* 
™ work, the achievement of each gendarme ha. boon rated bv a 
headquarters team. An average of 70 percent of the total number a# 

gendamea enrolled have become suffitiently literate to perform their 
official duties MtisfactorUy* 

In the Azerbaijan area where many of the gendarmes are of Turkish 
origin, the comrnander^teachers have found it nrrmnnrj to give special 
attention to helping the clam learn to .peak as well u to read manv 

. ™ “ d *“ T 1 * pr^ram-hw jhown th.t.vw 

»uh this handicap the work in Anerbaijan haa alao produced aatia- 
factory literacy result#. 

The significance of having literate gendarme, lie* in the fact that 
these men are responsible for the security of rural Iran and am 
o ten the only representatives of the government within reach of the 
village*. They protect millions of rural homes and thousand* of buri- 
ness place*. They enaure safety to the travelers on highway*. 

; filing method used and the gendarme reader ha*, 

attracted the interest alao of the civilian* in inanv co mmimi ltet la 
one gendarme post new Tabris the Mullah who m in charge of the 
Maktsb or mosque school naked if he might attend the gendarme dam 
to learn the “new method of teaching Farsi.” A civilian young man 
was found attending the teacher-training class in Bantu. It turned 
out that he is the »on of one of the commander* and a student m a 
•econdary school The huh® waited his son to learn the “new 
mediod of teaching reading" so that he could sometimes substitute a* 
gendarme teacher. Many of the gendarme* have taught member* of 
their families to read and write. One gendarme taught hi* wife the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic he had learned so that die could 
»«oaot f„ tl« mwwy *. .p, 0 t for th. hone. Th. wit. raporM, 
Before, I couldn t give him the comet amount of how much I had 
^nt, a^ we had mudi a**!^. But from the time I learned how to 
»dd and subtract I kept a daily record. Our arguments have ended 
and we are happy/’ 

Another gendarme said, “After we learned to read and write it 
£od to take care ^ health and improve 
noun*. We have been neglecting this a long time Now W arn 
protecting our families by learning from books and other materials/’ 
New literate ~ — J — • ' • ■ - ~ 


o 
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first schools. They have learned gardening and have taught the 
t Hagers the nutritidBal value .of vegetables and how to cook them 
In dedicating the Garmaar Gimdarmerie Post last October, Clark S. 
Gregory, director of L; ni ted State* Operations J^a^ion to Iran stated, 
"Since the first group* of gendarmes learned to read and write through 
the Gendarmerie Literacy Program, more and more stones have come 
in of gendarmes helping to impart valuable information to illiterate 
Tillages. The several thousand gendarmes who have become literate 
have advertised to villages aO over Iran that it is not difficult for an 
adult to learn to read in a comparatively short time. . . . The impact 
on the villagers has been tremendous." 

PRODUCING THE LEARNING MATERIALS 


Till WRITERS 

The Iranian staff of the USOM/Iran Fundamental Education Sec- 
tioo, assisted by the American technician, have taken responsibility 
^ the production of afi learning materials on the Ministry and Head- 
quarters level for the Fundamental Education Program. Three of 
the group are Mims try of Education members who have been assigned 
to the UBOM/Iran Fundamental Education Section. They are men 
Ff*** °* t«diing and administrative experience One has had 
considerable experience in writing science school materials and studied 
fundamental education for a year under a UNESCO grant in Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, ami Haiti. Another studied education in 
EsfUiid, France, and Sweden 2# years and spent 5 weeks in India 
studying their social education work. The third served as Chief of 
the Ministry Adult Education Department for a A-year period. 

To ensure a dose cooperation between the Fundamental Education 
Section and the fublioations Department of the Ministry, the MinUti y 
Appointed a staff member of tire Department to work officially on the 
Production of f undamenta l education learning materials. The man 
iMignsd had bean a successful writer iff learning materials before he 
Wl x year at Columbia Uni vena ty in the United States under* a 
WWiM p«aL There, he studied modem methods of teaching 
xod the psychology iff communication. # 

W«b# of these writers receive apodal remuneration for their writing. 


rmmmwM 

Whm the Imperial Iranian Gendarmarie, the United States* Oen- 
dMB»» fission, and the Education and Training Dtvmon iff USOM/ 
Iron organised the Gendarmerie literacy Training Program in 1953 
ww no suitable learning materials for illiterstoa. Many 
f W method*” of teaching Farsi and bad books 
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Klrt^dy written. None of them had been written for gendarm* 
deabng with their rural environment and their duties, . ' 

It wm decided that a new reader ahould be prepared by a ,pecM 
oommittee. An Iranian group of three eompoeed of representative 
of the tmited State* Gendarme Musa on, the Minuter of Educatio 
and the Education and Training Dmakm accepted the responjubild . ' 
In addition to the reading content*, a aection was included in the bor k 
forleammg the four bane arithmetic operation*, which gendarme* 
need m performing their work. Three followup pamphlet* were put,, 
luhed for the new litermtea Tim first waa titled "Several Old Kings 
of Iran, which giree hutoncal stone* the gendarme* already know 
and provide* interesting reading matter! 

A second wa. titled, "Useful Thing. To Know," and a third -Know 
and Lire Better." These last two contain information on rural prob- 
lem* of health and agriculture and aomething about the duties of 
gendarmes and their responsibilities in rural communities. AMm 
guide waa printed in the book. • — 

The reader which haa been need m afl the fundamental education 
daMea u entitled "We Learn To Bead and Write." It follow* mu ,h 
the *ame method of teaching Farsi a* the Gendarme Reader but 
with considerable difference in content and fflaatration*. The three 
pamphlet* published for new literate gendarmes were ant to the village 
bbrny ebelrea to be used a* soon aa claae members were readv fS 
th«n. A pamphlet tided "Home Vegetal Garden*" ha* just com* 
from Ore press. Fire other, for new U terete, are in procere of prodoe- 
tion. Theyare on the following subject* . "The Home and Health." 
Poultry and Live Stock," "General Village Health," "Trere-Forest 
and Orchard,'’ and "We Work Together." 

Although both the gendarme reader and the Tillage reader, «W* 
Uun . To Bead and Write," hare bra wall received and the Utter 
*aa given the highest readability rating of the material* (todied by 
Dr. J Maunof Hobfeld, Near East Foundation Consultant in Adult 
^uretoon, the Ministry i* intereated in the production of a reader 
whi ch uti haea modern pnnciplfa of teaching reading. Tape record- 
mgawere made of free; village conversation* to find out what villagers 
are interested in and the word* th«^ nee in talking. A semmar »tudv 
group met regularly throughout a 2-month period to arrive at u 
agreement on the beet method of approach. The test haa bow been 

10 * **“ 01 ■*— 
From A# flnl If-ftSOn, tll6 IDAi^rill hn Tnr.mntn|» ^ il^at jfta rtwir *- 

' , *'\ brok ® *■» !»«• wO»M<* wd *» •Jptub.L. A 

1 01 »d • "i <d poutn Mnmpuj tlx, book to bt m ' 
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1 v the teacher. The flashcards, which are already printed, are in 
g sch demand bj elamenUiy schools that the Ministry U planning to 
rprini them to be sold at a small price. 

OTHER TEACHING MATERIALS 

In all Os tans, considerable locally produced learning materials hare 
been prepared, sometimes by the Oslan leaders and sometimes by the 
shah res tan teams and village leachera. These include posters using 
magasme ill up trs Lions m black and white and in color, with hand let- 
tering, handmade seta of flashcards, and mimeographed stones in 
Kam on problems of health and agriculture. Health and agriculture 
technicians hare cooperated in preparation of material* in their field* 

A mimeographed set of 10 4-page leaflets is planned in a "We Do It 
This Way? senes. Kach will take up just one problem, such as 
•praying pistachio trees for pests, and with simple illustrations ami 
directions will help the farmer learn to read better and at the Mme 
time save his valuable nut crop. 

To make learning possible, funds haye been provided each village 
for elemental supplies. Moat winters haye needed blackboards and 
kerosene lanterns. Unrally the village furnished the fuel. If a 
portable, hand-cranked, sewing machine could not be borrowed, one 
has been bou^it for the women, as well as a one-burner table kerosene 
■toy# and a few cooking pan*. Sometimes the men's groups haye 
been given a few farming tools, similar to those they hare used, but 
improved. 

In some village*, the teachers have taken a course in first aid 
under the health technician. When they have learned how to use it in 
tbmr teaching, the Public Health Cooperative has given them a 
First-Aid Kit. Concrete slabs have been sold al half price to members 
of A# classes who have learned how to make a sanitary toilet and do 
the work themselves. 

Films produced in Iran by the Syracuse Film Unit throughput the 
4 *»ed in villages occasionally. The problem is transportation 

over bad roads and long distances. 

Each issue of the bimonthly "Land and People" published by A* 
Tehran-United State* Information Service on Point Four activities, 
c * r ™ < * two-page fundamental education spread prepared by the 
Section atidT, The Health Education Branch of the Public Health 
Cooperative Organisation requested the Section staff to assist in 
preparing for publication their bimonthly magazine, "Village Health." 
The health te chnic i ans prepare the articles and turn the materials 
to the fundamental education staff for checking the readability 
of the Farsi for villagers. If necessary, rewriting b done before the 
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«ue gore back to the health toehnieiani for publication. Three 
two tmgmmam provide a continuous supply of reading materials fc 
new literates on subjects that an vital to them.' * 

training leaders and teachers 

TOE FIRST PRESERVICE TRAINING COURSE 

The corn era tone upon which the success of the new Fundamental 
Education Program in Iran reeled in the summer of 1964 was the 
selection and training of header, at the local level,. Although plan 
for the Program had been dkenned in conference* attended!* 
Ministry of Education ami USOM/Iran staffs throughout ** 
of months, it was decided to rend out two team* of two mei 
cover ail the Qetana for local on-the-spot planning with Qati 
of Education and USOM/Iran Education teduuoana. The 

““ "P***®^ dreired quaMeatim* for leader* 

types of nllagee which should be selected for Inhuming L 
but an»l cboi« Of ud Tilh*- «. bLx 

CktAtm. The face-to-face discussions between beadi 
staffs were most helpful hi making good selections. 

An U -week leader training coarse opened in Tehran on Amt 
17 and closed on October 21. Of 107 tr*h~re !5 
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6i were men and 40 women. The majority had had 11 year* of 
*i ucation and around 1 0 y mrs experience as teach era or administrators. 
The ba«o needs of the group were : 

1. A new and fuller understanding of the social ud economic aspect* of 
HIkge life, and its importance Id the development of Iran In short, to 
am the village with new eyes. 

2- An under s ta nd i ng of the problems of education. health, and agriculture 
In rural Iran and of how village teachers, m local leader*, could help village 
' oton and women tod bomeapun, practical way* to do much to rate their 
own standard* of living v 

I. To develop method* and * In Ik of teaching tliHerate adults to mad and 
writ* Pam m the functional bask for all other aspects of the program 

A To bare the nature, scope, and location of avnUahta resource* In both 
USUlA/lrma and the Government which cm’ be channeled to i, <> village* to 
»«*■* the people in solving aspects of thetr probieins iwquWag technteal 
rirflk and acme material ahl 

*• An unde rstanding of the conference or dteuteon method as a technique 
necessary is aduit fundamental c^ucatloo work, and skill is esing the 
method ^eetively. 

0* Ib tottea at their krysltin* and abilities (site w iilags work sufficient 
to uraoust He nigged nos* and chf&eultiee. 

With Uinw> needs in mind, the group study areas were divided 

m follows ! ' 

<Tmt 


Amm tear 

Adult Educatio n and literacy Train Lug 40 

Rural Sociology and Rural Organisations M 

, Rrodoetioe of Learning Materials t 9 

Agriculture and Belated Sublet*; 

^ &fi 

Women. 36 

Horne Wplfarw Women 20 

Sanitation and H ealt h 33 

Technique* 0/ Ow afaenea Method and Practice Is Using It 8 
* VOa*. Reeroaticm j 3 

Instruction was iugri; k Farsi by Iranians Leaders were draws from 


UBOM/hail Division* ©f Education, Agriculture, and Community D*v*kip«u»t; 
the Iran- American Public Health C ooperative Organisation the Ministries of 
Educatio n and Agricuttors; Karaj Agrieultural College and the Hyderabad 
^s w eh S tation; the Irma -Atoerioan Audlovkual Sendee; and the Near East 

AnmngwMots were made to u*« mtbd villages near Tehran u 
i«kor»t®r»«* for the trainees. One small group of men and one of 
'*$mm were feigned to woifc in each village with a member of the 
*yA Twice a week far 5 weeks the groups worked with landlords, 
village headmen, Mullahs, and with village mm and women who 
joined th# groups. TYttnew gained practical experience fa teaching 
overcoming pracikal problefna, and leerning how to get 
-killed help from technicians when the job was beyond the realm of 
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common k*. Most of all, they acquired to tackle nU^ 

pmoljma later on by thwnaelvM, and some ability to inspire the n ,« 

COnffdpil f P r lhe V,U * ffp ic-achers whom they were to tram as p. -- 
manent leaders. * K ' 

BROADENING THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

The tmmng-of the village tochers has been a dav-bv-day proee** 
or the hm year, each Shall res tan team has worked with the teacher* 
and the ciasse* 4n only one village Thaae hmdern needed this p«^ 
to continue their own growth and perfect them akilk Some have 
Hea m ihe viikge Other* hare commuted. It » planned that when 

lh , 1( din f | uf U,e homm bwi completed, they will all live m 
the pilot village* to tram the teacher* and open up the work. 

to ^y, U w to I96 ti r the r 0 l l “ Mtn ******** for * 
ri „ , T of **** “ d Pi« 0>tan confereoosa for 

JhM c teacher* later m the lumo* This was the beat type of tun- 
ing It was a short workahop with Mediant group palpation and 

panning on bas» of group experience and with teehakaans* 
MMtut* u needed 

if| 7 m *?* umht,r 1S - Im ' courts Were held 

( ..tana, with a total enrollment of 408 village teachers. 
The program, varied, but generally followed much the same emphasis 

^ nm * bdd Ul ' '« <*» 

Ii^xi a i de»olopin* a body of »nd . wall-qualifiad fimd.- 

m»aul yducuon lawlcn on lb, MiakUr leral, Cif Ckun and Shah- 

7 s and imor ^ teacher*. But good aa are these 

short summer training couma, another way is needed for tha k»g , 

rural development pull The committee assigned to improve to* 
c mcuum of the Os tan Agricultural Training School, has recoin- 
mended that, m the future all student* be required to take IM 
doch-houn of fundamental education work. With the proven for 
all student* preparing to become village teacher, to do their practice 

5*? f * fundwnw,Ul pilot village, in a few vearsthere 

wdl be m Iran a continuous steady Sow of new village teaehar* trmmed 
m htormey work with adult., and in the broader concept, of fundaa^ 
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Community Development Through Adult 

Education 

t By Pbflip WHH-to ct ‘ 

P , fiu 4 ^ ; 

Omtofti, rnfftn ^ rfc# WW* 

TEFFEESON -Sword* strike at toe heart of U ie W«t Indian prob- 
™ * ^ now °f no «fp depository of toe ultimate powers of Lhe 

people but the Jieople Uwmsdves ; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a wh^Momf discretion, the 

remedj is not to take it from them, but to inform their discretion by 
education." 

"Informing then- dkeretion" ha. to take more than one form in the 
British West Indies, where a far-reaching soda! revolution baa been 
m progress non the notw and Woodshed of 1«M In Jamaica, for 
instance, adult education aims at oommimity development much more 
than at toimal teaching The chief purpose is to help people to 
dBicoTef within the m^l vm m cmp^aij for *ctk»o and initiative 

kind of education doe. not flow from books but from idea. 
Hie book Itself is bat an in*tramant, often a noble one, for releasing % 
the wyy* j»tff imprisoned in men and women . a power the 
tremendous force of which m eaafly forgotten by an age which has 

««n the increasing dommanea of the machine sod the terror of the 
atom bmb. 

T^e Jamaican problem m a serious one. It h a race against time 
The situation » comparable with that in Puerto Rk», and this ha. 
been translated into term* of the United Statea by Dr, Jaime Benitos 
Chancellor, University at Puerto Rieo. He say* that if one night, by 
some magic, afl the east industrial resources, aU toe deposits of cod 
and iron ami oil, were to be taken away from the United States, and 
if *t toe same time all toe people living in toe real of the world were to 
be taken to toe United States, then toe population pressure would 
mapon with that of Puerto Rieo-and for Puerto Rko one might 
write Jamaica! } 

While the population of toe island is inareasing steadil v. the material 
nmmmm by which it is sustained are increasing mor^ abwly and in 
mme pieces are d i m inish i ng . Soil erosion, crop diseases, and natural 
dm&m may combine with a rising population to decrease both toe 
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quantity and the quality of fartO# land per head ©f population. Thu* 
the developing s«tf=r«speet and seme of loyalty to a oomumahy which 
tn%ht go hand in band wittunatioual ewmn« and in dependence 
have to fight constantly against the enervating and destructive result* 
of pov#ty, malputTTtion , and dtnrsne 

It m wntetanes argued that the key to the problem ■ to be found m 
ino^ng the^dA of Um Wa^. Ones this has been dons then it 
wUl be possible to afford the social sendees which Jamaica so badly 
needs and the social disasters winch spring from poverty will in them* 
^ves be checked by a rising standard a# Urtog. All this to true m 
M it P^ii but there to no potobibty of t nrr nnn jng wealth of 
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V t> without St the same lime 


improving its human resources 


i j put the problem ip ita crudcat terms, a constantly increasing 
’•,* PP ^ }oo< * ** needed But the use of machinery ami the sppin 

.Ration of capital imply tie teaching of new technique ami developing 
ttUtudai ot mind Development of industry presupposes’ the 
gg^Talopmeot of technical education and a much higher rate of literacy 

P 1 " 11 P r— *® t **“*• Hul *« Mtand education, whether in school* 

^U* among adults, m an eipeuwv* proem* and one difficult for poor 
tottnlnra to finance. Vat the benefits of schooling may theunselvee 
jha stultified by parental apathy, ignorance, and neglect Without 
a agitab le family background for a chJd the work of the school 
^isiotmy hampered, and a suitable fan^y background require* not 
Mllfy utaoded and improved edurauop, but also improvMnonu m 
p? rm * i r 'h ■J lort . vartOIM Agencies of *tM*ial improvement and * 
* C 0 p °p 10 development must work together Education must be 
^jmilnrrdefmd SS ODe UlCSIiS of Community deVfJopDiWit * 

|| fcoW »nd aoooomic development depend on two factor* The first 
^plhe sxsstanceof op^wtunily, the second m the ability of people ie 
jp«p it. The first m only partly within the ordinary man's control 
jpF ***** ” *** °t Opportunity m created aimoat out of nothing hy 
pr ng and v%orouj action, but to a large ex ten t the range of 
Tffportuiiitj depends on things outage the control of those whose 
ami limited. Government itself imumm rm ponai- 
hdlty for the creation of a large part of the opportunities open to the 
' ?«?*« **■ lAr f*- Health, educayoo, land supply, markets, credit, 
-a gricu ltural womi, and many other things which can be roughly 
“ "proridai^ servn.es” largely depend on government 
JWOVTaion The eeoooaue factors are largely defined and set by 
^aiU=» forms. They depend to a degree on gova-nmem policy, 
y^lt arm more on the pohooi of external agencies Within these 
-"limit* ta a large area in which people may maJke the beat of things 
aa they are if they, know how to do ao. 

d^«da m the ma^m« in the people of certain spun and will 
Artioo « required but aetbo epnua from desire and hope and aelf- 
It must he dynamic. The creation of the dynamic » 

^ flak. But it b easy to start, bard to keep on InwUs can 
be owwoosaa, but all energy tends to run down How to maintain 
ac4hm m the hardest of all social problems. Part of the answer u to 
be found in or gani sa tio n sod method, and partly in the constant 
i ogftu^i attoo of energy of the start. That u the second task. 
tlaitiMr can be MnattpUsbed without a process which is educational 
to it* "net! fill ; not the ed ucation of books, but rducaUoB rr-ia tod to 
hy^ probkma and derived from th# action taken to solve them. 

4 
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Around these principle a program of adult education hm bee 
built up in Jamaica in recant years. Much of the work is based © 
group action, for there is no doubt that when men and woman met 
together for a common purpose, there is at once engendered a Dev 
spirit bigger and more vital that that of the indirkluab^one. Group 
create inf themselves energr -to act. T)hey help to create and to flan 
leaders, they build confidence and inspire themselves- with Hop * 
Group action is the central factor in the work 

Within the group, practical education resulting in practical a^wn 
can deYdop faster than anywhere else or by any other means. Mm 
and women working in groups constantly regenerate the energy which 
first drew them together, . -• 

Group action and initiative of this kind ia of fundamental 
in such a community as Jamaica, where crown colony goreniiMt— 
that is, rule by the Colonial Office in London — prevailed for m any • 
years. This was often efficient government, but it ihrja 
we&anew, that it taught people to look outside of themselves for help 
aiid leadership. It took away the habit and the power of sd f- 
direction. That period bas passed. „ The British Government has 
handed over a great measure of political responsibility to Jamaica 
and political decisions rest in the hands of nunkton elected by 
universal adult suffrage. Even before thme political changes had 
begun to take place an organisation known as Jamaica Welfare, 
nonpolitical in character, had begun to attack the problem of com- 
munity development through adult education, Marier, in his study t 
of ftul work which he prepared for UNESCO, points wit that the 
growth of Jamaica Welfare (now the Jamaica Social Welfare Com- % 
miamon) was “an answer to the very serious needs felt by Jamaicans 
themselves." Furthermore it is interesting to note that its ^ow^% 
had been influenced by the very men whose leadership has been deears* W 
in many aspects of Jamaica social and political life. 

■> l^ht* dynamic comes from the national movement. National 
^gpitimeiit. usually involve* a feeling of status, of belonging together, .g 
and of bdonging to s region. It is a unifying force, s timulating i-p g a r j W 
for one's own culture and country. It k a self-rtgarding s*pect of ' 
national sentiment; the arose of belonging together, of beloogmgto a 
region, of pride in one's country and one's culture. Those have 
been a natural and accepted part of English and American life fof 
many centuries, but they are new in West Indian life, 

The Jamaican peasant scratching at the soil with Us hoe does not 
think in these terras, yet for him, a* well as for the intellectual, love of 
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W» obt lined permission from the H urric-iuv Hw 4 n( (kpointiM) lo 
two uf the OMHro «m provided tor vtetiloa of the IUI 

ter a family of five, ind o»e for a family of mvm. Not that 
99m, even when divided op by •ereens, m giving tbe right 
of Wtvaey tad Sp ac e few h un i He* of this tin*. but we let -out to abow 
**•* although Um hmi were email and simply twill, people couid Uve 
!r Jfcf* ^ Mh lw >lw> ' 1>rid * » *«P**<*Uy tf tie mm vm 

lir'Wfcfci the atadMi t* gave * periods per week to the work. They 
fwwtabrf Uw two «Mfl hovM with the eanUsii of bring; boat and quipped 
* UMmb with a fimokek* ftrvfdaM; made a vegetable garden and a 
* Ao« rabbit kuteh. ' * 

There wftre tf dtnient* of whom vary few were familiar with the uw o 
*«*■ Men and women together aawed: planed, sUaeM ami 
dog in tte garden, lem^d lb* rabbi la, and found it a aatiefying 
To «*ay the physical effort proved invigorating and enjoynbfe. We 
mamtml with the slogan: "A TOOL-BOX IK KT1W BOMS.* 

0 The students risttsd 18 homes. Ox of Umm had no om than S monk 
and 4 had only 1. J* tknM § heme the people fdr the most pan Med (A 
live decently and edraniy, btit » \ 

Kom had proper privacy for lircplng, b athing, firming, ami sqmte \ 
of the warn, Children had not raoUgh hrd« and no pUee for indoor play 
or to keep their own thing*. There wae ghnoet e«piete lack of aupboarda / 
and other epm. indoding food etoraga. In bom could a family «H down, 

. tester for »eie«L Wonghad any d un xarie water supply or water 1 
or any place for bathing. Three had no kitchen, but only a thatched^ 
ee pole* sheltering a "firvplaer 1 erf three ston« on the pound or cm 
platform, AB kitchen* were masks, Ill-equipped, and uncomfortable to 
▼ork in. Several latrine* were broken down, one waa described M “»m- 
previeed" and one bmne had no latrine, 

The “Better Village Plan” », in a mm, an enlargement of work 
of thin land. It has many feature* of the Village Improvement Pro- 
gram in parts of India -and of the adult education week in part* of 
Canada anil the United State*. The aim m the balanced development 
of the village. Leader* erf many different organizations at work, such 
aa church group*, dti*®*' aseootatwns, or cricket ohiba, are enlisted, 
Mid a village committee m formed. This committee considers their 
problems, whether economic or cultural, and decides on a plan of 
action. The ultimata atm » a program which w39 supply the need 
of the various eectiorie and age groups. 

The Better Village Plan aims at coordinating existing activities, 
and helping the village to study it« needs and meet them. AD other 
Wtivitita, »ucb aa fhe devdopmeat of housecrafts, of village 
Industrie*, and of cooperative enterpiWs are mgarded aa tperialiaed 
element* «rf the Better Village Han. %here the work it successful, 
the village, ti » hoped, wffl gradually become a living community, 
capable of united and effective action. 
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A dramatic example of this work h the war in which the vfllagi 
of RagtriHe waa transformed. RagsviU* is not a name 

It wa» m fact the name of a little slum in one of the loveliest part 
ofthe Jamaican countryside— perched below a larger village that h a* 
b f en ^ospwow before disease wiped out the surrounding banam 
plantations. In Ragsville the housing waa shocking, there was m 
sanitation, children were diseased and neglected, awl worst of all 
“® P®°P*« were hopeleee and dispirited— beaten by poverty ant 

to happen when one of the women of th< 
T™f e ; ^ ^ I»w-, apoke with the welfare officer anc 

q ctw to fefc her friends to join her in r ^mulri^ g the village She 
gathered a little group around her and the first thing that they decided 

T "0! •* .f***?* 0 of name. Away with Ragsville; let Nmrstead 
fiounah m its place. Within 12 months houses had been repaired by 
group effort, children were attending echool regularly, and the beaten 
spintof Ragsville had eompletelydiaappeared. It was not far from 
this district that another transformation took place—the malting of i 
new Bonnett. This scattered village trf some 30 cottages (most of 
toe room) was wiped out by a hurricane which struck a part of the 
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A?** teak was to bring the villagers together, sod to 
than to provide torir own leadership ; 25 (amilie# agreed to 
in so effort to make s new Bonnett. A plan was worked out 
T which the govwnment gave 70 pounds, one-third gi the roet of s 
hot^, the Cooperative Societies Loan Bank lent 70 pounds on 
hotne, and the owner of th^ house gave the other third in work 
B material! with which to b uild — 

Fast, then was a 6-month period of preparation The group of 25 
organised into 4 subgroups, each electing its own leader. Mem- 
were called on to study cooperative methods and ways of b uildi ng 
6 rou P oolieetod timber and stone, burnt white lime, cleared and 
«i the fend, and built toe houses under the direction of stalled 
sod carpenters. Each group worked together for an average, 
«l I days a week on each other 1 ! bouses. The work done by toe owners 
was credited to them at 5 shi ll in g s a day and each working day a 
meal was prepared for the working group by the women . The build - 
mg began on November 26 and the fomal opening of the houses, 23 
than, took place on May 24, 1 946. The last houses were completed 
Jane OT. In ah the project took 149 ’aborting days, of which 31 
affected by rains. 

The people of Bonnett had to meet many difficulties, their village 
ww some miles away from the mam road and could not be reached 
Tk«y had to go out into the forest and woodlands to find 
dmbw*, and then cany the heavy logs and flanks back to the village. 
By working together sa a team they overcame aD their difficulties and 
bufli their house* in 9 Booths It waa cm wonder that hundreds of 
people gathered from near and far to share in the celebrations when 
the New Bonnett was completed. 

Adult education is also used to community development 

through cooperative s ocie t ie s, with insistence on study sod plan ning 
together far action. In the rolling upland country of central Jamaica, 
wfr»a people once depended on thedr banana cultivations, and where 
Panama disease ami soil erosion destroyed the auuir props of a pre- 
^'srioiMecoimmy.boto f bian ri al re a ourcea andmorale werestrengthened 
by tos^vA^w^trf^|Co^«aavea. Some project was needed to 
the email farmer in the rehabilitation of his lands ami his income 
Poultry farmers have been organised in small groups. First, there 
w»* the study of poultry rearing; secondly, saving cash for the purchase 
of chickens, feed, etc. Then actual production started, and, in spite 
ot mmy setbacks, to feed shortage# and high feed prices, toe ngtoo 
* mw marketing hundred! of downs of eggs per week. 

H m difficult to c o m mu n i cate tbrougli words toe sense of social 
novtmmt mi of tmmmty growth of whteii throe sample a are 
owUmm. The methods of persuasion are slow and where traditions 

■v - *- 1 ; • . t , . ' ' . ' - / 
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muimy uwtrmie. fm th«k member The teem elm t^cfat Ut^ 

m ^ Th * of Kterecy »dm theHZ 

”"“ d b 7 **■ *"“* UuhKh, who hioMtf rwited the OoU (W hi 
lM8 to dTOKK»tf»Mhi. I Mtbo<k. Th* point whieb n> ormtkooufy 
**? t ™ inio * «t the km n thet, who* adi mmZ 
** ‘T 0 far “» » h» t«hnkel b»U^, Mxmrin ur- 

Uaprteon by, |B member* in wk end ertirity n. m,,£t 

gTeeymm nbmtoob k .object f™, phykml 

recroeuon to hterery end fimt eid, «, «t the condo**, of th, tmkln* 

»-»«■ *J'5S l * h V"? **** **’* i, ‘ li ** » the teem, erery member 
could end chd teeeh *H the .object. heted k the curried 

After trekmc. the teem wee tent kto the fold ud.heU e «riee 
of «u*ee for potentkl leedm. of the rflka. oommttmtke. Th, 
mteoded to preemt rohmkry eoekl mot, work |* 
the community ** en exatkf edrentar. whkb ney edtnted 
end women could indul*. k not only for the pleeeun'of 
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fj* ? ** **• t&A of to community at large, It wi* thought tot 
1 ; "T* 0 * °‘ wW i 1 in tJtfi munr, the educated few 

J*. ., would act m liidn in Oommumtv DereJopmaat 

mm wwdd organic Btoraey, health work, village progiims *nd nil*** 
entertainment io thsr am*. 

_T1m feet course took place at * small njr»l town called Paid Benge 

Tm wa, lent far to oc casion and about 80 Voluntary Tendon 

attended the course. 

A Epical day's program la the eotnae was: phjml training . 6 15- 

! * “ * “"“f • *• ENwamtotioo*, diseuaaion., 

P 1 *^** 0 * tt aid, btmuey, tocTmiiou group technique, and 
dr * m * CMtiawd throughout tbs morning until 12 SO d in 

-p»' d»£££ 
I^wnipeunctaedolttaeehio*. Oitieittrie of their taaohinftochniquee 

ryiw inurpo^ri with lorrea! leettiree. The da r fiokhcd with > p. 

^ Hl0 “ ' ttf ' n g from 5-6 p, m 

JE Not only to educated few attoxied the course, but what appeared 
:S» 1» *• ««ir» female population o ( the eiDa«. attended and d^ 
a-exfcd to be edoeatad. Ahfaooch the conn. «w ded«ned (or the 
?*“* of educated oeeawndtj leaden, it wae izopcattUc not to 
Jtt-t. the pin o< the flliiente ra. and enrfnte fra. th. ^ 
hirer's mala to ^ -*■ - — r *n> pcwmad lulu im wim u *~tfh 

itorifly Matos readied to point that to chief of the town had 
to ask far to morning phyecal training period to be varied in to* 
S ? 06 bo one in to town was available t© carry water to the houses 

* a Mobile Ostowwty Development Team upon a amaUranj 
community, 

^■? rf T ^ 5^* omnaa was l otted in three other villages 
■a T^oland,- and u IMS. a joint AatinFMnah loan. tn. fonwd 
wiuoh ran four ootmea a ™ of bath Britiah and French Togokod 
*‘ *** "*• *•* •**• retotnrr Leader, did, in fact, 

^ fa “ - “•“V. 

On the l»th of Septaab. IMt, the Gold CSoaat Oorerrunent b»d 
laemorandMeoa Oeenmitnitjr DereiopnMot and Local Derelocxoeot 

mhev iSTe-Hr ** 9 — — 

peAi^ with to Community .Dwvefapmsnt aa fallow*. - 



6 Local Development Com- 
■5 «ip under to chairmanship 
about ilfim n year 
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Tfr “ d Ownmunity D.i«lopn.<wt nmrw.tnm „„ 

' larm “ ,‘ dUjl ^ *<*> who h.,, had IttUp or no kWI- 

“* !?*■» root*” 

Ai dw P^MOt Urn*, Kuril IHining CwUn *h*rh 

W "Z mWmt f ^ Kdu^iiM PJ*n, baflt bp Lbe IfcfiMfe&oct 

!“* • 4 ®i «**-*li «*«« pq«bk ^ in in four 

W 5.“^ y ‘ *&> North** Tmiion., the Fuu R^on 

f°“' “< T r“"0lu TofoUM Tnopor^ ™l umm" inf 
rj m ranua gnuw ini m Unw olhi* arm Thrw C«u*a 
_ * ****■? °* »*»»<* malad., N*rt fit** tuff tt*in ing 

— TOwn rn rapk iyrjww wd eKiW ««, ooun^ 

Uor«tu«ni, wur*^ far ywa* peopi. lo 
■aptmw r^jwudiiif ^atKotii. and, foM, ««•« ht Toluaurr 

I**®** « *D aapwia erf vfllaf* hBffovwjMBi, f%g Mu. Edar^twi 

hu rtitw: 
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ih*i can be given to tne etair workihg in the villages. With a Urge ex pmami i , 
of personnel of the order contemplated, some permanent training fen*''- 
must be established with high quality staff A Rural Center would serve t >ie 
purpuw* of headquarters training base and center for expert mentation . 

.swiA, it should be possible to use the Rural Center for Urge-Male eonfe 
enw» of village leaders on village problems. 

2 The Centers should be^ sited in rural area* that are easily stvvwtbk- i 
Urge numbers of people They should be planned In the style of* villa*., 
and in all natters established at a level a little higher than is common in 
the area, out not «o_Miperfor a* to be beyond the people's eapacity to ap*-. n 
etate or to copy They should be living demonstration* of manv north!- 
improvement* and many bettor methods, Whoever come. there ihiiW te 
inspired with tne wish to improve their conditions and assured that it is ’ 
powible to do so They should feel at home and not oat of place. 

3 The buildings should alt be ample, eopiabk, built of local man^ab and 
inexpensive, In the North, the Center might, for tartanne, have it* Ire! 
wood plantation, a pure water supply not drawn from unobtainable ■»»«,- a 
mixed term developed on • .mail soak using the best practice, advocated b T 

' the ^P^rtfuent of .Agriculture, vegetable garde os, an effective social center 
or real mg room, and toms cooperative «jterpru* in home Industrie* or craft* 

In other areas, different aeUvitteg would be emtihasiied and in AahauU and 
Togo land, strew would be laid on home economics 

As rega,ri*. general fieldwork, the community development work of 
the Department has been regional i*ed and the country is at present 
divided into six Maas Education Regions, each under * Community 
Development Officer, whe « responsible for all field work connected 
with Community Development and extension services in the area. 
He bib on hi® stuff Mia Education Officeri, who may be eitbir 
spedaliita dealing with a ‘particular aspect of the work or who may 
rt, m general charge of a district of the region Mm Education 
Jmcers are the bottom grade of the Senior Section of the Department 
end are graduates appointed direct to the poet or junior membere of 
the stpff promoted after obtaining a University diploma or certificate 
m Social Science under the Department tr aining scheme. Th«t are 
also subordinate staff of Senior Assistant Mm Education Officer and 
Assistant Mam Education Officer status as well as a n umb er of village 
level workers, in charge of a group of villages, called Mm Education 
Assistants. A limited number of technical staff to supervise village 
construction project? is also attached to each Communiiy Develop- 
ment Officer. j* * r 

* ' 1 •» , *■ : 

The field work of the Department varied; year there Mg 
literacy campaign in each region, adaggrf to thg^mreVban tb»rwt& 
immunities have most leisure. Niiarif Mti»ey <W* «* 

held each year throughout the country arniat the end of the campaign * 
supervised examinations are hd4 consisting of reading * rsiMinfc 
in the vernacular language and explaining it to the examinsr, followed 
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I by simple dictation. The successful candidates are then awarded the 
I (Hjld Coast Literacy Certificate, An average of 22.000 such eertifi- 
I c&tee are awarded annually. These Certificates, aa well as badges 
§ and special certificates to the Voluntary Teachers (persons of the 
I educated classes in the rural community, such as storekeepers, teac h - 
I ere, and clerks) are usually awarded on special “literacy Days." 
I t hree are st tended by load dignitaries and the muse and dancing 
I provide an interesting festival in the rural areas. The organisation 
I of literacy campaigns now follows a standard pattern. After the 
I dstm have been fixed, taking account of the raining and farming 
I seasons, mobile cinema vans with mare education staJf tour the area 
I and, spending 2 days in each place, demonstrate the techniques and 
the advantages of literacy. Voluntary Teachers are then enrolled 
and shown ^he technique* of adult teaching and dare organization at 
| weekend courses. Mem bore of the classes (15-20 in numberf are 
I then enrolled and the standard 'literacy Kit" consisting of a primer, 

I two readers, an exercise book, pencil and “Mass Education” badge 
I all enclosed in a stout envelope b sold at the economic price of 2/5. 

( The period of teaching b 12 weeks, with an avenge of two classes 

I a week. 

In the Gold Coast, literacy has a tremendous appeal, and it b the 
I obvious start for any approach to Community Development, Using 
I the L*ubaeh technique, it b possible for Voluntary Leaders who have 
I had a weekend's instruction in the method to make an adult, who b 
w ilbog to learn, literate in his own Language, in a matter of 3 mont hs 
After literacy, it b found that the group wants to learn something else. 
They have found that something which previously appeared difficult 
| can be done, and they are prepared to go further in other assistance 
to the community. 

Followup work in literacy is a constant preoccupation of the field staff. 
A Vernacular literature Bureau, run by an independent Statutory 
Board, with Government nominees and an annual Government subsidy 
of £10,000 b responsible for producing newspapers and aitnilar followup 
literature for new literates. The newspapers (which appear fortnightly 
in various languages) now have a combined circulation of 100,000 a 
month. The Department also bias to ensure a supply of simple 
v reading material in the vernaculars in its extension campaigns aftd by 
making use of bmpk educational material produced by advertbere 
the content of which has been agreed in advance. In some arm, 
ample arithmetic m taught in followup classes and a Second literacy 
Certificate b awarded to ‘those who have undergone an advanced 
in reading and writing. Five thousand Second Certificates 
ww» awarded in T rana- Volta /T ogoland in IMS. ^ 
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q wsting the Campaign must also produce offlcera who will assist in 
the training of the community development field staff for the cam- 
Ijaign. Training course* are run at Rural Training Centers to explain 
the objectives of the campaign, the method of operation, ami the use 
of visual aids. Simple dramas, which can be acted in the villages are 
w*° devised and rehearsed and material for village discussion groups 
assembled. It is only when all the staff have been fully trained and 
»U the necessary materials, such as posters, pamphlets, md films, have 
keen distributed that the campaign is started. Usually the start is' 
7 • mobile team which may go round with a cinema van to provide 
the initial stimulus for the campaign. The static field staff already 
wofiiog io the area, who hare also been trained, my then Mpected to 
follow up the work of the “shock troops," 

la IM4, a large-scale campaign was mounted for tbs Ministry of 
toeal Government on tbs theme of #< Pay yottr local a nd develop 

jwt area," It resulted in an increase la tax payments in of the 
.f p,i * wh«a It took place. There was some fear when the campaign 
jiiifted that the Department of 8oc£al Welfare and Community 
Development might loee its popularity with the villager* in advocating 
web an unpopular these as the payment of taxes, but the fear proved 
groundless. The co nfide n c e which the villagers had in the *"«rr 
education staff even extended to sccepting their advice to pay local 
tana if they wished their local authority councils to flourish and to 
develop the area properly. 

Is 106$, a major campaign few the Gold Cosat Department of 
Agriculture against cocoa diseases was mounted in the cocoa-growing 
area* This was s joint exercise for the field staff of the two Depart- 
menta and they underwent joint training. Every possible manna of 
publicity, including the radio, franking of correspondence with 
‘•support tfae Cocoa Campaign” by the Post Office, and even a catchy 
daime turn, with an appeal to farms* to look after their eaeoa, were 


In the northern savannah codntry, the &qpartment’« - 

work covered the provision of ntitool buildings far the XNntrWMBt 
of Education 1y communal effort coupled with an appeal to poranta 

*° 0 ** chJdr !f 1 ** w«eh waa not being don s in my 

part of that area. It also embraced teaching farmers the ad v ad tag?* 
of mixed fanning and the oar of manure and the proper g r o w ii g of 
vegetables. In one area a rice extenrion scheme has been carried 
ou^demgned to produce at once, in a water**, area du^ th^ 
waaoo, # year-round water supply, an all wenthir toad, and a mah 

St A ttihi vohrtmy lAor working with a 

bonowed buBdoser to provide water, the spoil being mod to bank 
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The system of work in the towns is that they are divided into 
Zones where the Department has an office staffed with “all-purpose" 
worker* who may, at different times, be undertaking case enquiries 
‘ as probation officers, advising in nu&imonTal cases, doing school 
welfare work, and organ i ting literacy classes or ample 'home eco- 
nomies classes for women. At the district office level wharf there is a 
Senior Welfare Officer in charge of the urban area, there may be— 
specialists in; for example, work with the courts of women's work, 
but the workers in contact with the public are supposed to 1 m capable . 
of dealing with any special problem and of knowing thoroughly all 
that goes on in the are*. 

In the urban areas are to be found community and neighborhood 
center*. The latter am the urban equivalent of a village hall and 
provide a food point for ail group social activity in the neighborhood. 
Individual membership not permitted, but people join in groups, 
each group contributing toward the upkeep of the center in proportion 
to its use. A full-time warden to stimulate and encourage activity 
Wed mi the center is usually supplied initially by the Department 
from among its staff. The center* provide a base for day nurseriea, 
Red Cross groups, vocational centers teaching domestic subject* to 
girk, youth dubs, and many similar activities. „ - 

All these multifarious activities of the Department (which include 
running institutions for delinquent youths, for vocational training, 

• and for the destitute) demand a varied and welhtrained staff. 

Provision is made for continuous training at all levels. Before 
admission to the pensionable establishment, Assistant Mas Educa- 
tion Officers and Assistant Welfare Officers have. to undergo a 9- 
month training course based either oo Rural Training Centers or the 
School of Social Welfare in Accra. Six months of the course are spent 
on practical work and the remainder is theoretical, varying according 
to which section of the Department they are to join. Future officers 
of toe welfare section learn the principles of casework and probation; 
the mass education trainees Learn simple building technique*. Both 
sections require instruction in group work, mass literacy, and simple 
adult education techniques, including the proper we of visual aide. 
There are regular refresher courses in various aspects of the work 
and, of eottrso, My special eampat^ k preceded by apodal training 
in too objectives and methods of the campaign. 

Before p ro m otion to too senior grades* to which university gradu- 
ates have &o@t entry, toe staff have to acquire a certificate in social 
otntoat, obtainable after a 2-year course at tot University College 
of the Gold Coast. Sven after they are in the senior service, they * 
may be sent on short overseas courses and conference* or attend 
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ll wffl be that this department baa * heavy task 

but, thanki to the MiiMai and bud work of it* fidd »taff 
*od the ready co operat i on 4 all sections of toe public, the Depart- 
ment haa no doubt but that it vffl Mooted* 
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Fundamental Education at Ubon, Thailand 



ABOUT 50 VILLAGERS, , T m 

‘f*’ and Umi Abbot, had 

***!•«• of Hu* R eua, in northeaat T yhnrl t*, slArt rmoaMmat^ 
(firemen Ham to lift water from * small mmm up m tie rCS 
It WM «>< « new dun * « MW id^ TV— (■■■.'■— - r _ |r|||| — | 
Ui*t toeattoo W«w, but in tea of flood* they did ^ - 

tocfan^al knowledge of the fanners to dam 
to eope with the ■tuatien, and tMr effort* 

Recently a fundament^ eduantieii team from T l ' FB C %u 
UNESCX) Fundamental EducaUontemtenO moved into this 
to study and to put into practice pnaatpl** learned at the 
during the past y W . Members of tbV t^XTba^ 

•ti^y and observe the practice* , interest*. and nead* of the _ 
out of whkh pro|*^ ought be derabpod to help intprov, aoJZ? 
TOnomie conditions of the rffl^, The tarn won found that 
*€® <* water far their rioeftelda wan one of the problems 

the mind* of the rfflagers. Pruned further the farmers 

Aey had conatroctrie idea. of their m on how the problem mM 
(w ww, but they lacked the technical akflf to a*w>mpH «* t f t * joh 
Previous effort* to build dams resulted to ©ofy limited - r - r r« 

tMmr rice crop suffered from lack of water while the water iaxhe tom 
flowed on unobstructed. 

At thk point die fundamental education team went into 
Hatp from the provincial ttrigatioB office was sought and immediately 
obtamy. An irrigation engineer sent to the village to inv«tiaito 
found Antoiti clioaen by the vfl* gw »m > ^ ,^4^ , 

^^m»t dam could be built without * budget , or the expenditure of 
puMicfttnda, Technical help from the irrigation oftca tod the 

InriW of) fnnd « n>HlUl xlwlwn two m 
•f 80 *^ UBJy kbor from the villagers was needed to do ths iob A 

•amrfe engineering aurvey was made and within I days plane for the 
flwn were prepared by the irrigation office Work was started 
mediately since it was a smT^Lo, - - ***** 
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• HI* project k tfee commuai ty'a an since it origina<tod fre» iu 
M*** M«i Wt 8 W (h. There b no q ues ti on about the project 
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»*». rSAABoQK OK 1 DTCATIOK ABOUND T HU wnwi-n 


m The wmt«r, U»« 1*1., 

ni 'TTT 7 t0 ° k *“* ^ tt» fell 

TJ® 1 .f° P^ 1 "** h*d been for mm* to* All tim %aB 

“r 1 f‘ ^r- 

dorawii tn ih« mmd. tnd bod» of 0** of ttm am' 

eotnmttmty. 

Whj m Out. community tinderder eloped ?\ Probably 
pn.pl. turner had the aduo^ronM bnikirounkto Wp thmn tkfaj.- 

UTOu^^^tog^oQ-ipro^etfortouIV^ "*■ 

mflnt. Nw would title community gain that trie of 
Ihnn^h ordinary channala for jnoermUm. idoome. Proa urn 
dluetratwo we can turn to a deaeriptioo of fundamental aduatioo! 

* 

# * 

MKANtNG of the term fundamental education 

Fundamental education may he d earn bed aa a kind of minimum aui A 
I^I'T * duf * t, ‘* *hK* aim. to Up aUUre. awd adafe. ham M ■' 

hmi Uh, advantage. of .MOth formal rducalmn, (TPlT «dU*wd the'® 
^ W ,T ?* U ‘"* r "’TO'nmoal and then right. and fcttie. aa «tne » ( 

^..— .J ‘ D ° r ’ rf " r ‘ iT,J ^ “ economic and *3? 

*”*"? of then community It b fundamental in the «w that it 
V J m *• mitimnni knowledge and aklUa mmtial for ..i.-;- „ 

°' " T '"« ' 11 ,0 ™“ U»n ^ tatoZ^m, . 

praetn-al pcoblama in the enrtrooment, and to thia wav aeeka to 

Ml^fn!"? ‘ nd ' T ' du4) “ d “W l«< of • community. ft h 

. . J dr * t afafe of total ommnunitT development Thratvh 

^7^ oc “ ion v™- *■* - ^rr.-.srs 

of >ui ?■“ “hderderefoped community to the naltoatton 

kno^^rtr ** 

£S5* S^sssar: 

, ^WWl to trtln to tlftT *0 Aw mUmhJ m rpaj LUi. -i 

to inlrodacy the banc umUrMaiidiDi him I *ktIU wiueb iiu. y wffl 

Sr U> «2 !-]^T^al MmunJoTlT^ 

dereto^^ljfl Jf ™ to dtffTO “ aapoof* of community 
^ ^ . ^ to o« tbir^v done 

at. n ^ humwa aapoeU ^ tfai 

yJhiW " 10 *nd the chv^f l % 



■ with % hm more bumamtaak of starting wuh the need* and interests 
^ the villager* that TUFRC tnni must concern themselves 


ORIGIN OF TOE UBON^ PROJECT 

The author of thto chapter was commtswonfd by UNESCO in 
Nov^nbw 1053 to ohm to T ha i land to advise the government in 
fanning and eats No thin g a natioiiy iwtiuition for the training of 
to fundamental education, 

JThe ulea of the center grew out of toe UNESCO pragma for a 
of regional and national (enters, to he located in various parte 
°f the world, and designed to mkke a widespread attack upon low 
Mvtof •yu^ardato t^uadwdevA^ mutoiN^ toe world. The 
regional f undame ntal education center, coverin g a number of eoun* 
tores of similar character sad language, was UNffiOOa first approach 
to a solution oi the prohbun rf train mg leader* for- this important 
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undertaking. After two such eentero wort established in Mexico a 
Egypt, inadequacy of funds, sJoug with other administrative dfflic< 
tim, caused curtailment of the regional scheme with correspond 
increase in emphasis upon the national centers Thailand tad be * 
interested in haring a regional can tar for Southeast w j, f 

this did ribt materialise the solicited the cooperation off tn 

proceed with the development of a national center, thy objectives i f 
which were to,: » 

4 

(1) Study Mcial and economic oondMoiM in order to dsto rwfaa th^ n ft f 
and problems of the area and th* eotmtrr that ma b* aolrad' br fndamw- ‘"i 
rriuration ‘ * ' 4 

12) Train fundamental education special ista Rn d field war k an 

(3) Produce educatKHial mttertei. such as hooka, p™**, 

«d other tnstniotKrtiaJ mstorit,; to redw* iSLjTS Z 

.WiBCItitais for 


SELECTION OF SITE 

Thailand has a total population of approximately 20 ntttkm rveonl* 
About ljff million may he risHped ss u rban mostly rraijilnntn ^ff the 
city of Bangkok and a few smaller cities scattered thrmighbut the 
Kingdom. The remaining population is wtds^ attttamf over the 
country in smaller villages and hamlet#. • m 

Aa a whole TEadand is not a hungry aountey, althougi it it rfmmnl 
as an underdeveloped country. It » om of the most favored nations 
of Southeast Asm The dominant dement in the economy ia agri- 
culture, and the predominant crop is rice Of the four sections of 
Thailand (the central plains, southern, northern, and northeastern) , 
the northeastern section is the poorest and most in need of the tab 
which a fundamental education program can give, r y> 

Land for such a center was already available at Ubon in the form 
of a large tract which had taen reserved abopt 13 years earlier for the 
purpose of bmlding a university for Northeast Thailand. Funds tad 
never been provided for the establishment of Ota university.. When 
the proposal waa made for the fundamental education project,' the 
long-standing desire for an institution of higher learning in Ubon, amt 
a wish upon the part of the Ministry of Education to do something 
constructive for tins region in particular, resulted in a decision to 
locate tta new center on proposed university land. T(JFE€ to 
become known as the new university. 

is significant to TUFEC tor two reasons. Fust, the Ministry 
of Education decided that in building a new plant for TUFEC it would 
build substantially, so that, if and when the need for a fundamental 
education -c enter ceases, the plant would serve as the begdnnmg^ tta 

* TUFMC. ProvUtoiml Program of ft tody Bangkok, Ministry of R4tx*ti<xi 
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itore university which is greatly needed. Second, there Are only 
four institutions of higher learning, outside of teacher* college*, in 

haiiand. all of which are located m Bangkok and are highly acadermc • 
!Q nature, TUFEC therefore has the opportunity to set a new educa- 
tional' pattern with a rural biu, which may influence the type of 
program in the future university to be more nearly in keeping with 
the, needs of the rural population of the country, in contrast to the 

traditio nal institutions in Bangkok. 

* 4 * 

Tk^Betk Afnmnt Betteeen the Government of Thailand and 

UNESCO • • * S upplemen t No. $ regarding tUFRC 

* 

Prior to the establishment of TUFEC, UNESCO and the Govern- 
ment of Thailand had entered into a basic agreement for the purpose 
of furnishing technical assistance in several fields of activity. These 
mehidad the Ch^gtoragaao Education Riot Project, and a teacher- 
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personnel, ' gran to for study abroad, and cash grant* for equipm* > 
and materials to be used by tf*e expert* for demonstration purpo^' 
die various project* under the program. Under this basic agreemc, 

lT l * * rrl N °- 5 ' ****** December 9 - after several Ve^fo, . 
provided the arrangements under which the Ubon project was * 
operate. 

TUFEC differed from the other UNESCO projects in Theiland not 

IS r' n h C0I ‘. t ^»r d PUrP °"' bUt in or E an it*tion. It n, „t up bv 
. .n. VS! 1 ° f Mlmsl f™ “ * ^operative project of eeveral Ministrie, 
Health ^Agriculture, Interior, CoopereUvea, Induetrv, 

Health, Ed u cal on), and also between several agencies of the United 
Nations (WHO, ILO, UNTAA, FAO, UNESCO)* with United StatTl 
lntemauonal Cooperation Administration agisting. The Ministry 

ECt “ Joint 8 P° n80rs for the government 
and the United Nations Agencies. Thus TUFEC is an inter-Mink- 

tenal and inter-Agency institution designed to tmiu loaders in the 
many technique of fundamental education. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CENTER 

*» 

The Miniatry of EducaUoo h„ full rcpomubility for the operation 
of the center. The following committee* were eet up to nerve varioui 
purposes in administering the program : 

fTN a TUFEC C ^f* r . al C ^ rmnittee ; Members from participating Ministries, 
Min^r pointed by the Council of Ministers with the 

' u® J^ C ® x ® cut ! ve Committee; Appointed by the Ministry of Educe- 
h<! Under 8ecrBUry of State for Education as Chairman. The 
repre8enUng de P artm «ntn in the Ministry of Education, other 
Ministries concerned, and the participating UN Agencies. It is a stnallw 
group of persons which serves as a “Board of Control” fpr the center 

wit ( h ) uIr FEC Lo ®J r 9®' nmHtee; Appointed by the Minister of Education, 
fTLm !^ U)Ve ,T' r ° f Ubon provinM “ Chairman. The members are chosen 
U # bo , n Provincial government officials, and the TUFEC staff 
l4 f k fwOHats local administrative procedures end toAtrengthea 

hl t ‘° nR betWeen TUFEC and the departments of the provincial gR^JlSwrt 
which are concerned with the activities of the center. 

(4) TUFEC Operating Staff Committee; Appointed by the Ministry of 

“ FEC^Jt^ "S' * - An ln^t^ 

riJFEC staff belong to this committee. Its function is to plan and carry on 
th, progu n wut TOt ottk. to 

established by the governing committees. 


1 WHO: WcHd Bciltfc OrpMlM; UrO. 

Z"!^****** **■*■“"•*« rad- rood 

N St too. Rdur.tlon*!, Coltuni. tad * 


. UNTAA. Uofl+d Ntiloo 

•** A«rteuKnr* OnsnttsUon; UNESCO: Uolt* 
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This array of committees is made necessary by the complicated inter- 
Min ie ter ial and in ter -Agency character of the center and its distance 
from Bangkok which is the center of all official operations. 

PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF THE LABORATORY AREA 

The concept upon which TUFEC was built presuppose* planned 
changn in communities throughout the nation, leading to improve- 
ment in the* standard of living. In order to plan effectively and to 
measure the growth and progress in a program of this kind, modern 
survey techniques are recognized as necessary'. 

IUFEC was fortunate in securing the services of a social scientist 
at an early date, through the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, who spent a year studying and surveying the villages 
in the laboratory area of the center. This study was a major contri- 
bution, not only in information concerning village life in the area, 
upon which much of the program of the center is built, but in providing 
a partial baseline against which change* can be measured in the future. 4 

Subsequently the research and library section of TUFEC has been 
conducting a research program which is designed to stimulate and 
develop survey procedures among the students as an approach to 
problems in community development. 

RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS 

Early in the planning stage of the center, it was deckled to recruit 
Mid train teams to work together rather than to have multipurpose 
workers. The course of study is 2 years, (hie team of 6 member^ 
wsa chosen from each of the 9 administrative regions of Thailand and 
1 from Ubon Province. This made a total of 10 teams and mi enroll- 
ment of 00 students for the first year, except that the tenth team was 
chosen from B angko k instead of Ubon Province. No plans have 
been made for further increase in the total enrollment of 120 students. 
The teams were to consist of perrons fairly well qualified in 0 different 
specialized fields, namely: agriculture, education, health, homemaking, 
social welfare, and village industries. The remutniMt of these teams 
was to have been carried out on an inter-Ministerial basis, with the 
several interested Ministries furnishing qualified trainees for the 
center. If this had been carried out as Mitieipated, the problems 
involved would have been quite different from those actually faced. 
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ipeetahsed sections named previously, met of which gives protozoa*] 
iraining lo students in their specialized groups. Mention should be 
»«*•. however, of the two service sections, (I) Production of Educe- 
ti.maJ Materials, and (2) Research sad LQraiy. These two service sec- 
tion* use their facilities to serve the six specialised sections and also 
offer some training to aU students in their respective fields. 

TOE LANGUAGE PROBLEM OP TOE CENTER 

A major problem of the center is the lack of a common language 
b«| ween the foreign staff and the Thai staff and students. All foreign 
experts have a co mmand of English, although they come from s aura* 
her of different countries, with different mother tongues The Thai 
staff members vary greatly in their competency in English . The 
foreign staff members, being on 1-year contracts, are not inclined to 
learn the Thai language, which is s difficult language to bam. Even 
if attaupt$d, a yaw of concentrated language study is hardly sufficient 
for s a instructor to advance far enough to understand be under- 
stood in more than a very simple conversation. Unless a rather high 
depee of skill is attained, it » difficult to we Thai for purposes of 
elaaaroom instruction 

The students likewise vafy greatly in their skill in the use of the 
Eagheh l a ngua ge. Most of them have had iJ^rrr in Kn gHafr but have 
had very little opportunity to use it, either in oral or written torn. 
Probably not more than 30 percent of the student body cm under- 
stand more than 50 percent of an average conversation in Kngfeb. 
Many of them are intensely interested in learning English, but few 
have shown a determination to master it so that it could be used 
completely as a language of instruction. This language barrier rn*k— 
***• K* <rf eommuBteations a tedious and difficult routine. A good 
share of the {woblsuii of tbs center arise out of misunderstandings 4 m 
to a lack of a common language. 

An effort has been made from the beginning to overcome this handi- 
cap by giving the students daily instruction in English, but this alone 
is not sufficient. The solution to this problem may not be found until 
the center is staffed with qualified, Thais who ran converse with 
the students in their own language. But the reduction in emphasis 
on English instruction would leave a still wider gap in the closely 
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FLANS FOR TOE USE OF TOE GRADUATES OF TOE 

CENTER 

• *- 

The students hare been recruited in teem from the several admin- 
istrative regions of Thailand. They are being trained to operate in 
WDB back In their respective regions, although with enough general - 
bed trai ning for individual members to work independently, to a 
Imbed extent, if necessary. Whim a team leaves the center’ it will 
be placed under the direct supervision of the Regional Education 
Offloer, who in turn will locate it in a province erf his region, to organise 
and conduct a fundamental education program, somewhat along the 
thsUboiatory areaof TUFEC. 

v This assignm ent to the Educ a t ion Officer is for adminbtrative 
reasons, but boot the function of the teams is broads' than the school 
program alone, the relationships and activities of the teams will bring 
them into close contact with iQ departments of the Government 
which deal with communit y development and improvement. 

-TW mm Regional Education Offioerewere assembled at TUFEC 
recently for a week, with the Under Secretary of State for Education 
Preliminary plans were made for the placement and supervision of 
the teams after graduation, and for the development of a national 
1 fund amen tal education program. Thia group b planning to return 
to TUFEC again during the year to become better acquainted with 
the work of the center, confer with the members of their respective 
teams, and finalise plans for the new program. 

. It is antieqMkied that the general supervision of the field activities 
of the teams will W worked -out between TU^EC, the Regional 
Education Officers, and the graduates, to help initiate and carry out the 
nationwide program of fundamental education for which the center 
was established. 




“Crcfal” Trains Teachers for Community 

Leadership 


Borac* C. l>ga#n 




k T ABOUT 4 o’clock on a bright, cold afternoon, a blue statin 
wagon roll* to a atop on the street dividing the two villages of Opo- 
G*»a Blancas, high up in the western Sierra Madre of Mexico 
•hi T°ung poo pie, fixe men and throe women, inpr wwn n«g eighi 
American nation*, climb oat of the wagon and disperse 
- # “ , ly r to do their rinow jobs wftb the people of the two coro- 
T~* Iydcia I>li* de Sousa, a nuree from Bread, head* for a 
room in the Cases Blanca* school marked Centro de Salnd fHealth 
'if ‘ft ArU T V ‘ We *’ schoolteacher from Peru, goes to the Opopeo 
L ^eho°l for a talk with the food teacher who t* also community Kbranan 
wd instructor of adult literacy dam. Saravia Chamorro, from 

. c,* ***** *° prf « w *. * basket bail game. Rutifo Garvaial 
““ Alfredo Cnismln, Mexican and Veneaudan, will ipeod the afusr- 
d working on a demonstration potato plot with a group of bed 
farmers In the evening, the whole crew plus most of the villager* will 
tw^ogeth«‘ for a film showing. Finally, about 1 1 they pile back 
mwthe station wagon and roll down the mountain 


Every weekday , 9 months of the year, this story m repeated, with 
variauons, in these and 19 other communities surrounding the town 
of PAUcuero, in the Taraecan Indian country- MO miles west of Mexico 
City In *%ch case teams of fi to 8 mao and women in their twenties 
snd thirties, oach from s different American Republic, are helping the 
people of the Mexican villages to work toward a better life. In each 
eaee, loo, the nailers are also foaming from the villagers Out of 
etr work in thaw Mexican communities will come idea* and tech- 
niques that they will use when they get back home, in Bolivia or 
Colombia or Cuba or Guatemala or the United Stale* 

Those ambassadors in work dothes are students at CREFAL, the 
regional center tor fundamental education for Latin America eatab- 
hshed 5 years ago by UNESCO Mid the Organisation of Anwir < n 
States; the name of CREFAL derives from its Spanish ini tials Each 
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j^r b new group of about « begun its eoum m April. Nine*. „ 
months bier, in October, they gradual* m epecuOiet* b fundam» d 
ed u ea Uo n — ax pen* in helping rural people to improve their liv * 

“«* "»**** praetbee, bettor health . f 

wu ° f rv4dlD «' other cultural a i 

10 * kllU ' ‘aprored hpmelife, and wiser me of leisure Ume 

The •todenta eome in national team, of 5; about 18 coumrie. ** 
repented ui each rlaee The elaM overiep-rfrem Apn) to OctoW 
each year thwe are about 120 etadeoto at the Center, half of than b~- 

ginnin * thw "d half approaching graduation. Tbetr battond 
government* pay transportation, tod continue thar beat aakna 

SitK^S JS5 ? 1 »• 

^ ^ rural teacher., although 

[** n num b«r*d among the etudaot Mr, CSWAL aeka that th*» 

u 'fjan?" ^ *■« *** hmi ^ ** ** 

I jma si rural asp Moot. Beyond ik - and th* 

- tha» they ba panose with high badermhip potential, the 

- left to the bemT S5 !cE^ 

1m <rf 14 eubmitted by the nun her gimnmienl 

While they an at the Caster, the student#’ training iedmdad a to 
• month, devoted primMy to ^rrrrm and 
workshop work; IQ month# of tnfeaslva work in the "laboratory 

,, ^,TT* ■** f40ow and Mat, and httOding^r. for 

awtlv sfter ha arrival, each etudaot a Med to select to area erf 

tnm 4m ° n * flr * 8 * W * whkil ^tndamefital 

education has been dilyded: Rural economy, health, bomelife, rarree- 

printing, rural theater. The individual 

to toa,aia t aking full advantage of the CBEFAL plan by h ins their 
«*"**■• to work in team, os thatr iMm. , mrtng to«r 

dlB ^ Uto M 0 monthe of thatr 
•«*> m P4tocuaro. Theoretical oonoepto from the varioue aodal 

pvfog y , sod riogy, payebobgy, pedagogy, etc. — are 

ferm ^ i^”*®®** ^ *°d etof to 

/ a topeetry of fundamental education aa it Ms end u it ehould 
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omI io Latin America The nature and patterns of operation of 
^itin American e mm iiniiki; the relationships among the European 
ai d indigenous people* who niakr up the human resource* of the 
• •Mira h ern sph ere; how adult* barn and tow change imkm place 
Ifcroufh bamingr the role* of aotool and schoolmaster church and 
pnea*, political aOntk : afl thae are discuss^ m relation lo the ren- 
U'U purpoae of f und am natal education— helping people to help them- 
•elvsa to a richer Ufa. 

a 

AH the student* also receipt comet* io social n-aearch and in pnn- 
“P*" piethodg of Utwacy leaching, two area* of urgent need 
throng tout batin America Some student* come to the Center with 
eooactoabl* up«w« in theae Add*; for other*. both are new and full 
of enormous probl«ta. How, for example, do you conduct a rtwca rch 
FVMi In place* where the prevailing pattern ctw the can tun#* ha* 
b*m to re Teal as httle M. possible? Where to you start on » Utofmcv 
campaign in an tm where the national Language of your country « 
•dtom heard and o*r« apokao by the natives? Theea eourwes are 
iK ^ eet g nod to turn out profaawonal reaearehers or director* of nation- 
wide literacy program* They are designed lo awaken the student* 
to the importance of the work and the problem* involved, and to give 
them an introduction to the tools and tactics of the trade 

Two tour* a day during the introductory period are devoted to the 
■peetaltbs. Here, again, the emphasis is on practical, useful knowl- 
edge and skills rather than professional 4e? el oompet«jce The 
rural teacher from Ooata Rica who speoahwe in health at CREFAL 
will not return to hi* country after 10 month* a* the equivalent of s 
physician, nurse, or sanitar y engineer; to attempt *ueh a transforma- 
tion would to unthinkable. But to will return knowing how to give 
tnj«6M0ns< tow to apply first aid and teach it to others, bow to build a 
wnpla latrine, tow to help a co mm unity obtain a pure water supply 
and safe waate disposal, how to conduct a school health progfmm, how 
•ttoourpge sanitation in the home. These aernoe*-in communities 
whew bcal health service* are uh heard of, are of no mall value. And 
should to to assigned to one of the rare area* which have web services 
at tiie professional level, ha presence a* a person who sees * health 
program in relation to the many other aspect* of community living 
wflp to equally valuable. 

In the materials production shops during these first fl months, the 
student* learn first of all the nature of audio- visual aid*, what they 
can ami what they can't to. They learn ioehiuquM which will 
w enable them to become toe-man production crews far a specific type 
of material In the film and filmstr ip shops, the emphasis m on 
production of factually accurate and technically sound materials, not 
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" 0rtd , bu ' ,or locl1 by lhe • t “ d «* 
k 1 de , n , dom ev «y thing himself, from script-writing 

dt^n°^‘ Cr ‘ 8 |‘ in “ t f r “'® ry wopk 10 “» «kI equation under u!I 
direcuon of profeMion.1 ,ta» member,. The equipment he w i. 

t™ T* 1 ^“ l ‘ n *'" Uil - T experae in them area, i. . 

tremendoun obetnck m many Utin American nation,. Student, in 
the po,tec hnd engraving .hop learn the baric principle, of peter* 
cr^t, induding quick and inexpensive reproduction method,. the 

r^ hOP IWU ? th ‘ m * nV w * y » «' ‘PPlyintt the nmgicTf 
oT* t WiUC ‘ t,0nal *" d *' trough puppetry and live ZTtm 

, P ^.° f n “ rly * Twy culture 

'V*' Amcn * * nd he* Proved to be one of the nmt 

effective weapons in an educator’s arsenal 
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WWle each new class k receiving this intensive theoretical-practical 
course of instruction, the previous class has been working in the 
communities. The new community teams, like the one we met in 
Opopeo and Casas Blancas, are chosen about halfway through the 
chwaroom phase. They are picked with great care. Each team must 
include at least one person from each of the five specialties. Each 
team must be international; an early experiment whereby, for example*, 
the free Bolivian students worked as a unit in two communities, provadP* 
unsatisfactory. The individual problems of the co mm unities and 
the abilities and personality traits of the stritlents must be 
ato account. Then, once the teams have been selected, the new 
students accompany the old students, now approaching graduation, 
to the communities twice a week. They get acquainted with the 
people, the programs underway, the problems still untackled, so 
that they will begin their period of intensive community work not as 
total strangers, hut as people ready to start working. 

At the beginning of November, the^tudents enter the second and 
most important stage of their training. Afternoons and evenings 
are spent in the communities, and Saturdays and Sundays, too, if the 
students want to take part in weekend community life, as most of 
them do. Mornings we devoted to production of materials that they 
themselves need and will use in the course of their field work. On 
Friday*, the student teams interchange experiences and ideas, chart 
the next week’s course with their supervising specialists, and take 
stock of pragma. 

During this period) the CREFAL program is a 20-ring circus. The 
student’s day begins parly and often ends long after midnight. The 
teaching staff— recruited from Mexico and, through UNESCO 
Technical Assistance ami the various specialized agencies of United 
Nations, from all parts of the world — exchanges its classroom load 
for a program of community visits, consultations, demonstrations, a 
schedule which often seems to requite being in four places at once. 

And throng al\this activity, the concrete, measurable results are 
■maU, In fundamental education you measure progress, not in days 
tod months, but m decades, especially in areas where chang e has 
been an enemy sin<* the beginning of time. It has been said that the 
qua non of the fundamental educator is patience; withqqMt, he 
wijl soon leave the field for one in which the rewards com/quickly. 

Visitor* to CREFAL a re often diaiqppoffted when they find no 
miraculous transformation hi the CREFAL communities. They yrfll 
»re self-evidently poor. But the staff and the students look at tbs 
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In on© of tiw moot ambitious fundamental odriM^ 

P 1,0 ^^ (mntljr wider wny in the western hemisphere is almost 
rompUt ofr staffed by the, 10 Nicaraguans who hare returned to their 
country from Pttecuaro. The Ministry of Education, with the help 
of the MaiMaes of Agriculture and Health and die UNESCO Tech- 
Bieai Assistance to Nicaragua, has established a huge Pilot Project 
in Fundamental Education in the Rfo Coco river haem, a tropical 
area on ^ * ‘ ‘ ‘ * 


untappad natural reooureea. Following preliminary work done by 
■pedahats from the n^adririea concerned, the ten CREFAL gradu- 
ate* first made a geographical, eoooomic, and sociological study of 
various part* of Nicara^ta, Their fs^p Indicated thai the Rfo 
Coda tiria was the area of grea teat need, the place where fundamental 
ednoarion worid do dm most good. The haste comprises about 3,000 

kflonAt &$, with fewer Item 10,000 e c*tt«ed inhabitant# 

te various indigenous tribes. The prevailing languages 
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ratnj lutf of the year, the last 4 mil« are on hore^k-4!im!ta olU 


if the rivers 
to do some swimming, 
out toward the end of nowhere 
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One* made the school, the wmsrSfTb^tery of typewrite* 
you first something you never hew in Mexican ^^T^Ld* 1 

U»e bwa Tracking it down, yon And about » tS£I 

youi^t^ not yrt m t^^tfwrtbinf th^<^ 

*t a very respectable rate of spool. 

mi m A* 1 bo^ iiwi another in hairdreesing f«gL# 

g0 to 7£EZ?* “tSf* Pr ? grAIB for ^‘Wren whi waJfTi 
£L Vr^ U for • m *^iMnt; each Jeama a Me before be 
go«. For thoee who want more education than Etncuaro can prt 
vide, there is a good, sound ‘‘oolite preparatory” type of eou^ 
Foijbe young people who plan to stay in Btueuaio, there is fcSl 
P"*™* «* *tudy — these in a country 

^ R KlT iCahlffi b “ ^ redomin<lt «l ^ generations 1 

W yp ’ •“ *» w*« o' Khum^^pTte* 

"" of the oM«t nj&eet, AD thTwoiJ 

» ■^ “X* haulin' clothn; until . fn, X mn 

«»m.tren in town. * 

ptot Chi it, in immaculate pens and runs, are blooded Hamnshir* 
bo*. »od purebred whit. Ufhoprchiekn. wWdn«ndSJ ?*2 
ennehing ra»ny Etueunu hoilie*.\AII of Urn, plu, tU otW 

bo*,m KlTOm u, i«*ul«ed. Thetheol Jkbm 
bnn* thor youn* chicken. to tl» Kbool ud hold thna whikSfanZ 

U T v£* P *° pl * h *‘r >nimd &» ‘ k “ *»>• Minting A*. 

U th» children race when (he ncLl. eaten it'. >1...— ,h„z!~ 

7h« the needle M. JS3SJ2/3 

tected against typhoid. “ *** * 

®«>wh«a» on the school “farm” are fruit treea-ouineee peach* 

^rwhieT^ 3 3^^ Mlfc.tSS 

o'jho.*I7»p«*««| OT ^ twt 

.<««»»*. a**™iTS2SS , _«.. ifiSfcffi 


m«y boji wer. lirin, the 
lud wound Ih. Tffl^. m 
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torn indefinitely end at no coat, for the ultimate good 
®f the community. Several agreed, and he found himself with 7 
tectum (about 17 acres) of usable land. This he divided up among 
| 14 teenage boys, graduates of the school, with ability and no im- 
mediajte future “prospects. Each boy has received and planted fruit 
f®* Jp°® ^ immunity stock. As soon as he is ready. for them, 
ie will the receive chickens md pigs. With this m a beginning, the 
fetiiw’i. up to the boy himself; if be does well, the fruit tree* alone 
will provide him a steady income within a very few years, and Sim6n 
has great^onfidence that the boys he has chose® will represent 14 
productive and valuable citiseoa of the village for years to come. 

. The willingness of the landowners to* deed their land to Sim6n, 
v^hitalj fits, 4 ‘for the benefit of the oooMunnity Jf is typical of the 
imgiettjat has transfonned Etucuaro. It is now' a village of people 
who know, and pay much more than Up-service to the adage that what 
■ good for tiw community is good for them. They know because they 
•re seeing the results: Not a single case of typhoid in the community 
m fiyeaH, because the water is scientifically tested and bedause evhr- 
ene m tow^haa his typhoid shots; better meat mid egga because the 
people chipped in to buy good stock. The secret of success in Etucuaro 
a *elf-help not a angle one of the improvements is the result of money 
wttnng in from outside sourest. This kind of community §ucoew 
•tiwy is the kind that continues as a success story. To 8im6n and his 
aaighbbrs, the achievements to date are only the beginning. 



Asked if the Etucuaro program was bringing about cooperation 
wrong toe neighboring villages, Sim6n Eamfres smiled and shook his 
. “*• “Cooperation among villages is not easy here," he said, "feut 
itou^nws a little healthy competition is helpful, too.” Then he told 
\ M Jbat^ths towif council of PedregaJ, ona of the nearby communities, 
on bearing that Etucuaro had purchased 6,000 fruit trees, had deckled 
ratoer huffily .that # Etucuaro could afford 5,000 titey could buy 6 , 000 . 

They did *od another community has taken a first step toward work- 
m *>f*ber Juat recently, the cituen. of another village have join ed 
Etucuaro kt donating 1 day’s labor pm man pm week to 
m of a road which wffl make the villages accessible 

they were 






Seeing Is BeUevmg: 

Community Education in the 
British Cameroons 

By Robert S. Draw 


* 



T HE TEACHER who goes to a foreign country under any one of 
the current cooperative programs in technical assistance does con- 
siderable soul-searching on the outward journey. One knows that 
the ultimate purpose of these arrangements « to foe ter Mid improve 
international understanding between the sending ami Use host coun- 
tries A* one’s ship moves serenely toward distant horiaons, how- 
ever, one asks oneself, over and over: ‘♦How am I really going to be 
able to help in thia tremendous teak, knowing so little of the culture, * 
the agriculture, the educational background of the people with whom 
I shall be working?" 

My port was the Rural Education Centre in Bamenda in the British 
Cameroon* erf -Wert Africa. The trip fro* the African port of der 
barkation was not easy^-a t housand miles in a British Ford over 
dirt roads and track. But as soon as I saw the school I knew what 


1 wanted to try to do, and felt that the long trek had been worth - 

\ ' 

The institution had been planned and built by the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment with money from the Colonial Development Fund, 4 fund 
'd^ved from taxes paid in Briteih by British texpayera. 'pie build- 
ings were modern, of stone and concrete. A pipe-borne water system 
and an electric plant were about to be installed at the time of our 
arrival. The purpose of the Centre was twofold: (1) To give prac- 
tical treiJiiog in agriculture eaeh year to about 60 teachers who would 
thrt* go Ml to rural canters of. their own, putting their knowledge 
> into practice and taring their eeboob ae their mam tod for reachii* 
; (2) to run. courses for agricultural agents, veterinary 

MAp who, Eke, the teachers, would 

; v- j V ; *• ’ : *v ' * - • 



was to develop a 100-acre 
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The teachers would work in todr communities u »oon as to*, ** 
ready, but w woud a quicker way of reaching the toeal fan- * 

An yicultural wrteM^n prop^ to ^ ^ 

woidd involve the student* while school w M in rerebn and would b 
earned on through the holidays, °* 

Aftor numerous eon farence* with the British Colonial adminwin* 
Ure officer* in our area, many of the local chiefs and other A Mm*. 

„ * »i , * pow * eoded to do some a^cultural u tmm m 

work nght in cur own community. At find, the dmuMtum o^ 
u* fed that it was going to be n«t to impossible to interest the brel 
people, etm fainUy. in changing any of their age-old Wean. O* 
African gave us the due. ^ng k believing" toe, ad 

^gam aad again. "IThm the farmere aw that our make (wtt 
Amwrica), our peanuts, and our cmn yield bettor than theirs toe, 
wdl begin to pay attention.” „ *-* # ' 

Our meetings with the three local chief* were interesting, Them 
nature! rulers ibewed a genuine desire to improve the tot of toek 
iwple. They saw that the harvests teemed to be growing po^ 
2*°' y»aft They thought at iret that our re s i s ta nce would be 
nanaal, that we would help them to buy bettor took ami *v 0 n * 
tractor either by tetm or outright grant* of none,. One emdd not 
roahy blame than for thinking that toe Government was wealth, 
when they gated at the building of our school. Thk mwt h*4 

looked to them a* much like a Utopia riant up near their 

th.u.i«i h«. a. the World '• Pair nymt bar. looked to‘ th. 0 <J£L 
ot a Fluahmg Meadow tenement outside of New Tort, They did 
not r H^ ae > °t courw - that the money to build thk^ebool had ba m 
“”*** ^ way in a country where many people would hare 

giren a paid deal to be able to bee in one of our buildings 

We reasoned with the chief*, m p»dgin Rnglkh and through inter- 
pretore, hammering away at the fact that we would help them k 

tr J” ° W,W ' but *** our hd P 00 oot poeaibly be ftnaaeiah 
W, toki item to toll thru- people u, wttcb (io ^ y ^ „ m 

Jomg, to do tier that we were Dang oalr our ban haoda and bon, 
uulixmg only natural, bred matensk ’ 

i ‘y V „ pi ? nc,pmi ’ * Wkwit, well-educated farmer from Ireland had 

Jd^tTT!^ ^ d ' Teloplnni1 of 14 ™»1* “<* •beep 
paddocks, thrw kraaU, paatun UBproTamrot. and a terracing praiaot 

wbch would pry tret the buildings and open cropland. '^li 

Wr both had aomr ton of faith (hat time would bring tbm Moolt 

rround to wanUng to know mora about our mrtboda. I triadM 

SJ ayatmra Of fanning. Thay plan tad in bug* mound, of 

^ TllH ,? th » l mi » h ‘ *>•« b«o oard for com- 

post I told myself, over and over, ' 'There m a reason fon — ' 
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if one look* into it. (nr poo ugh." A* the week* went by and I had 
tita* to obawn more doeelv the womon on the hdlaklee scratching 
W ^th their erode ahorUandkd hoee, I began to aee thattS 
^4 & handtook vh the btggmt single problem The 

existing hoe had apparent!} been in uee for a renturv or more. Lack 
«* Mi materiak Mid the oomphoated, almost feudal land tenure 
potent factor* in dkpouragh* the control and booug 
ftf suhnala, not In mention the poison <rf their manure. Women 
did aD of the subsistence farming, * ■-* 

A* the cioee el our first school year, which had been designed to 
MwidsMh the crop year, our eorn, Irish potato*, and groundnut* 
§*▼• yields far a bore any pravteorfy grown in the locality. The 
earn***, yams, and soybean* were a daappomtment We had oom- 
pktad our firs* mile of dry mm walk and had two solidly built 
■bed*, one for sheep, one for cattle, and '14 large compost pit* ami 
beeps in the procee. of decaying. Pne day, I aetioed several women 
walkis* aheepkhiy along the edgscrfoar plots, peering curiously up 
ai^ down the rows of eoro, still smiling a hit at the straps system . 
but registering a look <rf wonderment. A few days I* ter, an unusually 
bioey rain fell fit rained every day in the wet season) and the newly 
completed terraces around my quarters were covered by several 
mc ^ ic * washed down from the native farms above the road in 

^ o* ®y house. The chief of Bambili, the dosrot of the throe 
pdk^a, paid a eougfesy mt, awl I took him to mv compound and 
Mwed him what was happening. He said that he realised it, but 
what could he do? 

My African ooUeaguee and I decided it was time for our first move. 
We arranged with the students the following day to stage a sod 
60,1 d e m on st ration in front erf the villagers at such a time 
and in such a place as the chief might agree upon I walked up to see 
bimthe following Sunday and after paying ad rropects tohk court and 
rounctioro, got him to agree to a demonstration He dmwed me the 
pises of land which had base kit fallow that year, said ws could work 
on it pad promised, to have aO hk people ssernihled the next day. 

The students were given a quick ritual erf their contour leveling 
work and seemed very interested in the demonstration project. We 
wafted with our hois, spade*, digging forks, and striding rock (a 
homemade device constructed out erf throe pteess of bamboo in the 
•hlpe trf a triangle with a plumb bob suspended from the apex) and 
rovers! hundred stakes to the appointed spot. Tiro ekM f Ma row*, 
ciiero, awi rovaral hundred » and women a w^tod ua One of the 
students who could speak the Neal dialect wed did the interpreting, 
and wt set out to explain what we warn «mn* to do ^ 
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UM tZf° lh ^ th f " d0 “py !»"•” end with the .Incline rod. Af , 
•»^d completed « or 7 hn. oo lie dope (It, * 

P***!®^ °f^* ot dope), tbe .ludehu fterted (o tons "cento # 
hondi cdong eech U» imngwly tit. Wrwt Iedim b,** Thw^ 

“J “<^«a«^d .D orgwic meUrUl hr futme —T' ,, 

^ ho* v pa. a ie .raf^L. 

twep. between four or mt Mb. With the bomb oo*pLu*L the 

a ™.' xir * *h»iuUly p«IWtodL coetea 

T~. Aft * r “wipbtine eewrel of thee., the. peved ud told ix» 

h^ lU u 1 /! T*' 1 " TU *HW, to rtert wTlo«wi^S L 
hoe. we bed and told Hi. chief the rat of the people would her. '£ 

T* k?*\ ? WIL Al **** lh * *°“ ra btigfwd end tb. mm mc-mi'i 
doubtful thet thu .mount of effort would help the him. mflWmUr 
to wifTut the .ddid Ubor inmlnd ' "nx^Btlr 

The itudent. welked up md down the rid*, end bond. heWnw 

£" TTL° r th *‘ u > P-* 1 ' ~«h both fmm Ur, uphUl «rf2 

downhdl »dm, .noourKing thmc, Umn fmn, Sm ^ 

Ahm m feur M » tl« darf m,t fm mrad cd^»he. of pdm win. 
from inside the village nod called • “break " J tir nixn t-it him mith. 

. oold .botae Bmuh bra U .rZ, J 

cfawf poured me out ..horn full &f frmh cool pal mwJr * end r'j! 
U> W fo r the amt lime, a. thought wero 

... ** explained that he had organised hit people ecoordtn* m 

nUage quarteri, and that U>* appointed quarter bead* w^mmIw 
reapoMWtty of seeing that the* section of work had 
There wm considerable laughter coming from the variotM im> UM a* 

r^J M L' n ^ * l am midday aun. One of mv fallow African taach«a 
explained that the win* had run out premaWv and my of the 
women had eoiotd their dieepproe*i. It wa. theTl M ^ 

W /Tk Pr **T t “ **• Bumbw. and wan dob* the neater 

pan ofthe work The erode native hem were definitely a great ^ 
^rauyje, and I tried to pofouade the chief that it w^I^hi 

gr^t^^nd«j<b to purohaae a hundred or two of the Weet Indian 
type hoes from 0*e nearby -United Africa Company- 

hhm ^ I wrote doe^he naiMa^f 
other took that I fab would ako be an excellent inreatment fj^e 

•***«* fork., and rokea Man^^^ 

Aa the afternoon wore on, the Job seemed to be imm^ 
hettrn thee W. bed mUdprt«L Itaad Urat wdlcbl^?,^. 


**• helped comidtnHj. Inert tehtr wh_ . 
I— »d rj. Hwned, »od hra^Stbral 
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ii the inimitable African jjidgm English, “Wunda/tii ” It apparently 
••M supposed thil white 040 did little or no dhhihJ wort 1 
m m timid that the «dtMm^ed African was no example to hitown people 
In this respect ' * 

By the end of the day a 4-e aw tract of iami on the biftude by 
jeady to pUnting, all on the contour with the bond, at inter**!* of 
***7 *° many yard* down the hill and many compost heap* row m 
neat pflaa here and there at the edges of the freshly cultivated ground 
Etm atm check* (supposedly Mi needed if each ridge w en oorapletolv 
on the contour) had been carefully farmed between the row. of ridgre 
k» we trudged back to the' school, I remarked to on* of our African 
totma that it had been a good day 'a work. He .greed but pointed out 
that this was only the. beginning of dia demenstreUon The process 
of super v wag the planting and checking op the maintenance of. the 
ndgm and bond* would be an equally important part of the job if the 
demonstration was to be a ttirrmn 


i ^ wwe the main factors in determining the mrrnas 

of Uu* dmtomtathm The Bambtli people .till Boemod skeptic*! M 
to the worth of the project, especially mm it had entailed eoiwidersbiv 
Bwre labor than the old method of “mounds ” The primary reason 
^hiw! the contour ridging had not yet become dear to meet of them 
However, when the heavy ratos came in April and Mav the “proof 
of the pudding” had started. The difference in wop yild. the first 
By *** ootieaoble, but it was not until the second year that the 
difference was sufficiently significant to eon vines our naghbom. 

Uotf the second crop, were harvested, the vffiagere were often 
beard to whkper awl laugh at this scheme, which the* regarded as 
‘ another white man's humbug.” Until they saw the great difference 
.the second year, thefheil that some kind of strange “jea-jeu” had 
been responsible to the superior oops at our school. After all. "If 
wtoe man was able to make a round ball light up by mean* of a ma- 
china several yard* owgy, why could he not wort the same miracles 
no plants when he wanted them to grow tagger ?” Tim seemed to b* 
the reasoning behind their thinking unfa! ow friend* found that 
they, too, following a few simple rube, obtained the mum result*. 

T* 1 * T8ntu f* tomdatmo to many mw, eoomiuoity 

fcctmu« m this tod other surrounding ms in the month* ahead 
A ^ ***** **»• completion of the project, a oommumtv dia- 

h>cai just half a mile’ from 

our land was finished .and, in a typical manner, was tot with no 
landscaping, an open target to erosion by both wind and 

nun. Wi WNmm laasat4 to* iUi a * 


new 
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I 

SdT?\ They su ^ efited that - with the support of the 
District Officered local chiefs, we get all the village^ who would 

be served by thu new facility to do the terracing and landscaping 
1 he District Officer, a European and the virtual head of all local 
native authority, took up the offer quickly and within a week we 
had arranged tlfe day and the time for the project. The people 
of three villages- Bam bui, Bambili, and Bafreng— showed up this 
tune, as well as aU the school children of a nearby native authority 
primary school. Again the students explained the purpose of the job 
at hand and pointed to our own buildings with pfide as an example 
of how the dispensary should look when finished. 

The terrdce levels were quickly marked out by two teams of students 
and the areas to be filled and those to be excavated were dearly 
marked out. Several students demonstrated on one corner of the 
first terrace how the earth should be moved and shaped, packed and 
tapered on the bank side. This job was slightly more difficult than 
the first one we had undertaken but, with twic^as many people, we 
managed to complete the three terraces by afternoon, having had the 
customary break for wine, complete with several impromptu dances 
•by the men workers who, I noticed, had done more supervising 
than work during the morning. 

Another day suitable to the groups was agreed upoh, and 300 
evergreen and eucalyptus trees were ordered for planting. Ten 
thousand cuttings of Kikuiu grass were collected for covering the 
terraces. The turnout was not quite as large as before, but fortunately 
not as many people were needed. The villagers were shown how to ' 
transplant the grass by means of a sharpened stoke with which 
mgny holes were jabbed at an angle in the earth and cuttingB tramped 
firmly into position. A few of the huskier-looking men were given the 
tosk of planting the tree seedlings, after a careful demonstration by 
several students who proudly dug the holes and carefully explained 
how delicately \ the trees should be kahdled. By the time that niy 
ifr in Africa was up, the dispensary had become quite beautiful, and 
the foundations had been duly protected. v ‘ 

The seed had been planted in the iniods of the people, and soon 
requests from many villages, some of them quite* a distance aUy, 
started pouring m . immunities waited demonstrations, the Joan 
of tools Kikuiu grass cuttings, plans for. the erection of dry stone 
walls and cattle sheds, purebred poultry, improved potato varieties/ 
» nd terracing advice. We found that W e po longer could 
hahdle aU of these requests, partly because we did not Save the 
facilities, partly because the*& was insufficient time in our schedule'. The 
nearby Agricultural Department was urged to help satisfy these 



needa through their young agricultural assistants who were engaged in 
group farming projects. 

At the beginning of my second year, our domestic science (home 
economies) building wag completed and a well-qualified African 
teacher engaged to' Mart ataother phase of the Rural Education 
Program. , . This unit had been designed to serve the Wives of our 
students, wives of nearby agricultural station employe®, and the 
primary schoolgirls. However, we decided to expand it to include 
aH of the nearb$\^onununity. Our new teacher had complained 
that she had too few students. I was always amused when our 
students asked for longer study ^ hours and our teachers for more 
students and more material to teach. This seemed a far cry from the 
attitudes of teachers and students in many of the overcrowded 
schools back home. , ' 


sewing, and cooking, not to mention child care and dietetics. As we 
watched the program develop,, we noticed social processes going on 
at the same time which were a joy to watch. We suddenly realised 
that these women had almost no social outlets. In addition to the 
skills they were acquiring- at our Domestic Science Centre, they 
enjoyed getting together with other women of their own and surround- 
ing communities. It Wasn't long before our teacher had her hands 
full, and we were looking around for another one. 

A few alterations had to be made in the building. For example, the 
stove needed to be changed so that it would be more like thfe ones 
the women had in their own cooking sheds. Eventually, a fine baked- 
earth stove was designed hy an Adult Education officer, ’and plans 
for its construction were sent around to all tochers like ours. A few 
of these new stoves were nywie by the women, but change takes pla^e 
slowlyr Even if only one or two such stoves found their way into 
the community, it was a step ibu the right direction. On several 
occasions, we persuaded the women to visit our farms and answered 
many of the questions they had about our superior-looking crops. 
We let them taste many of the vegetables we were growing for the 
first time in the area. The main idea was to try to get them to want 
to improve their own sjpndards. Progress is never made un]ess there 
existqHmne degree of dissatisfaction with the status quo. 

We learfcri much, in our first year, about the needs of (he Cameroon* 
people, both through our students and by careful observation. A 
routine follow-up visit was made to each graduated teacher. We 
found that the ones whom we visited were very quick to start carrying 
out many of theiftnew practices, both on their school farms and on 
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1°<»1 farms. I found, in several communities, meetings being held for 
adult education work with many of the adult farmers, men and 
— . Bu 1 t superstitions and many age-old customs were 

not to be broken down oWnight. We tried*© encourage the teachers 
nqt to become downhearted in the face of opposition. Each one seemed 
to be dopg hw part f trying to organize social mid recreational activ- 
ities aroirnd these adult farmer classes. Democratic processes were to 
be carried out according to the methods thay had learned in their 
parliamentary procedure and citizenship classes during the year. 

At the Rural Education Centre, we planned' more recreational and 
social events letting the students decide what would most interest 
the local people and most benefit the students and communitv, as far 
as education was concerned. Once we had installed our electrical 
plant (the second plant ever to operate in the whole province of 
Bamenda), we held slide lectures showing other parts of the world 
’ ™ ach ‘ ine JT, J«d even pictures of our own improved hand tools in use! 
Hundreds of people came to each showing; word seemed to spread 
like wildfire each time we decided to have such a lecture. Debates 
were planned and carried out between our students and nearby agri- 
cultural staff, who had had a fairly high degree of education. The 
speeches would be translated into pidgin English, as well as into local 
dialects by one or two students who were sufficiently familiar with 

sho^s ^ h68e me6tmg8 Were not at M w ®6 attended as the picture 

Dances, using electrical phonographs, were the most popular recrea- 
tional activity among the students and local peoile. These became 
so overcrowded that admission had to be charge? and we really had 
to have two or three strong-armed men to hehr^epurder. The dances 
were always arranged to include all types of/music, so that there could ' 
be African dances aa well as the ordinarWRuropean round dancing/ 
Invariably when a Calypso was put on, all the dancers would seem 
to become hypnotized, reverting to a type of tribal or impressionistic 
dance. The rhythm, I was later told, was almost identical tothktof many 
o eir African" ritualistic dances. It was fascinating to watch. We 
toade a practice of getting some of the ( villagers to show us how to do 
thetr dances, while we, in turn/got man* of them out on th^ floor and 
directed them in the Paul Jones and other cooperative or mixup Euro- 
pean dances. The important thing, in aU these activities, was to 
convince the. native people that we were interested in them and that ' 
each individual had the right to participate in and be a part of dl ' 
these (activities. These parties seemed to do much to create a oer- 
tarn degree of, community spirit. ' 

After a while, we were able to "broaden the scope of. our undertak- 
ings and the students contoured the tillable land of quite a fewrindi- 
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vtd ual farmers. • Many of thoee wejvorked with in this way were ex- 
servicemen who were found to be a great deal more progressive than 
the average layman. h£jmy of them were starting banana and coffee 
plantations and called upon us to lay out the contour lines and advise 
them as to what to interplant, etc. We even branched oyt to a road- 
building demonstration when we actually started a piece of hard- 
surface (crushed shale) stone road leading back to the Bambili Village 
Centre. For this, tools were loaned add our truck was rented out. 
We were pleased to find Ahat the chief eventually ordered dozens of 
West Indian hoes, spades, stone packers, axes, and other important 
tools from the United Africa Co. Other villages caught on and, with 
the feeling that someone wss interested in helping them, started 
many community-built roads. 

Our pipe-borne water (installed by Government engineers) wss a 
constant source of wonderment. Many chiefs came to study the grav- 
ity feed aye tern and eventually arranged with the Government to 
install at least one water point in the larger centers, financed partially 
out of local taxes and subsidised by Federal funds. Many of our 
laborers at the school hafi carried home to their compounds and villages 
the art of dry stone wjJU)uilding and planting of Kikuiu and other 
protective grasses.. .Colonial development officers were doing 

their part to design sad Construct more roads and bridges. The ball 
had really started to roll. * ' 

The United Africa Co. could not possibly supply the demands for 
tods, cement, and wire, Mid bad to double the size^of its store, assign- 
ing a European officer to deal with the tremendous volume of trade. 

We arranged lectures, given by the students in the villages and at our 
school, on democratic meeting procedures and MresMd the responsibil- 
ities as well as the 'rights of the individual in and to the community. 
Several adult dubs were formed. One had, to be careful to preserve 
and keep ip proper perspective the authority of the Fons (area heads, 
of which there were fix in our province), as wtt as the chiefs^nd their 
councilors. They represented security and leadership and meant a 
great deal to the people. * The standards of living were being raised 
without changing the traditional role of the chief. 1 This wss all- 
important. Tfaejtiew concepts of democrat living had to ds inte- 
grated, to seep gradually into the age-old mores of the various 
tribes. The ratesioneijr had learned long before not to attack polyg- 
amy, for example, but to improve the standards of health, education, 
and welfare, expecting that polygamy would begin to fade and per- * 
hap* one day die a natural death. When the people realized the 
destruetevenesf of the. gone, many of^hem finally voted confinement 
laws to cover sheep and goats if various seasons of the year, although 
one could not help but realise that the goat hod been to the African, 
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for years and years, what the cow is and was to the Indian. Tradi- 
tional values and attitudes are, not easily broken down, ni should 
they necessarily be. New crops were introduced onl$ when we had 
proven them on our own land, showing that they had done well in the 
environment for a minimum of two growing seasons. 

Much of the Centre activity defcribed above had never been planned 
originally as the job of the school, add, I must . say, these under- 
takings did not always take place without friction and criticism, both 
rom educational authorities and from other governmental departments 
• both Eur opean and African. Admittedly, at times, we really over- 
atepped our boundaries and trespassed ofr,the responsibilities and 
duties of other bodies, occasionally even giving advice we we* not 
qualified to give. But somehow, when needs are made known and ' 
no on6 else has the time or the opportunity to meet them, one feels 
the necessity of "stepping in" and atdeast trying a few new ideas 
even though there may be a considerable possibility of failure The 
aforementione^projects as weU as counUese* others, just in connection 
with agriculture alone, are typityd of the needs of the peoples in those 
parta of the world where we were working. The people we knew in 
the Cameroons basically want change,, but change canhot be forced 
upon them. Rather, it must result from a genuine desire on the part 
of the person or persons involve! to .want to changoJtheir lot. If the 
deeire is seen to exist at alj, it should be kindled only by tactful 
subtle, and easygoing "do it yourself" approached. Acttoris usually 
speak louder than words, and we found that the "seeing is believing" 
technique worked wonders in most cases. To grow better crbpe in 
one year, in places where the local* people would notice them and 
realize thaf we had used nothing that was npt locally obtainable, in 
producing such results, was a thousand tinjes more effective than one 
hundred lectures (before planting) on how maize should be cultivated, 

6tCi * 

f * * 

On the basis of my experience and observation in the Cameroons I 
am convinced that education's the principal avenue towards 4e 
attainment of a higher standard of living in this or any other primitive 
society. I can only hope that the teachers we trained a* now exerting 
m profound an influence in the coifimuqkF centers and gehoola ln 
Which ere leeching ee W seemed IoUTy* been eble to do.-on e 

«n»U scale, in the communities surrounding ojir Rural Education 
Centre in Bamenda. ,* . . w . 
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Tent Schools for Nomadic Tribes ' 

»* ^ 

Editor’s note: The education of the children of migrating peoples has 

• *■ £S?I!E 

or helpe4 thefr mothers in the tenia, these boys jmd girls have absorb^ the 
lore <rf then- tribes. Today, in several countries, it is becoming possible for 
such youngsters to receft^a more systematic kind of training in schools 
- adapted to the nomadic way of life. Following are two vivid descriptions of 
tent school programs developing in two quite different parte of the world/ 
Qne of these programs is still in process of organisation. The otheg is 8 
years old and has already demonstrated its effectiveness. ' 

* 

. Nomadic Education itf Ethiopia ‘ 

> • . 

^ , . By A. I. Sheddad 

. ■ 

’T’HERE ARE eight nomadic tribee in EthiojSa,' according ti my 
enquiries. Fire of these are Muslim ; one iB Muslim and pagan ; the 
oilier two are pagan. Each' of these tribes speaks its own dialect, one 
has several. All of them live by camel and cattle breeding. Their 
routes of travel and their resting places, are well known and Well 
scattered throughout the country. * . 

The people of these tribee have much in copuno^ with other nomads 

I m j!” 0 * ftD< ^ ®® r ^ n Pfrrt® of Arabia. They are fanatic and aloof, 
and have unique customs and environments. The high esteem in 
which they hold their chiefs and their devotioaio each other are bonds 
among the members of the same dan. In ti?S past, the residents of 
. towns and cities have usually looked upon these migrants as “queer” 
and have been unfriendly to them. This has created aq atmosphere 
of belligerence and distrust between the tribes and the* townspeople. 
As a result,' the hoUaads have dung to4heir windering life, seeking only 
and always water and pasture for their animals. - . 

8°&, a life makes impossible any fixed settlement. The people 
who follow it five jn smell, inadequate huts of thatch which hardly 
- ferye as shdters from bad weather aadsup. Their health is poor 
because of thdr meager diet and because at the impuritieejn the stag- 
nant water from marshes and swamps which they are dbmpelled to use. 
P. ii»^ w* 
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**" K °!]“ ** •* Harrar or Jimma, the 

^“* y ““ *”*” <* * -Nk to teach 

Jrf gTT* ~^ g . pr * wot syllabus for the regular seventh end eighth 
but 1 do not recommend thatanytim* be spent on Algebra 


^^^«^-Thk i* one of the meet Important subject to be taught, 

C^dkLt^ «onown arm fanattebm-'ebout nU^a. 

CtoWata. wffl be greatlj tmpnmmi by the fact that they oan etudr it 
school, one of their strongest reason* for coming may be to *d_ 
opportun,t y fMnrilm teachers- ta- train tag may study the 

' Hu ***** *° d o* Salat, Soam, ikat, 

Hag, < narrUge and divorce; the dittiibatioB ami tahertUace oT«ute* the 
mo^ue u^ioe.mHhilie Salat ImM tn EU- and for the blaming of 

4. H ttbry of Ethiopia ~ A general survey of the regular fifth-grade n.r- 
nculum, also Including .the history of Mohammed and the advent, a short 
bio^phy of the Caliphs, and the famoo# Muslim le*|er, BUaJ Bin Haritha, 
of Ethiopian birth ami nationality. • . 1 ' 

syllabus drawn up by Dr. Sehil. for the junior 
«radm la quit, ample, but bade phyaical geography W* are recommended 

6. Him **.- TWa should be practical. Students should be taught bow 

■hould also be taught. v , rst-aid 

7. fiasic teaching niethadt, including how to keep school registers. V 
here J** ler ^ << '~ Tbe pn ** rv,,Uon lnd **nnin« of hides may be Included 

». Pbptical education. —Students, should be taughChow to oonduct games. 

iO. Ahue-head dwag, r «T * 

A gtoup of teachers familiar with this type of education in Ethiopia 
waa aaked hotr many periods they thpughtighould be assigned to each 
o th^esubjecta. They suggested a 35-hour week in which 7 periods 
would be given to Amharic; 5 .ftp arithmetic; 4 each* to Arabic and 
religion; 3 each to hygiene, history, and methods; 2 each to hand- 
craft* and the .preservation and tanning of hides. They advised that 
some of the preparation period, be utilised to give practical training 
and experience in the school clinic. 

iJ?* 1 !? 1 ®^ WT k t| k r activities are Important in a program lihe 
this. Muslim candidates should attend the sermons in tiro Masque 


UM filing tjftaa, buic bool 

pilampaK 

to Um V«ierin«r 
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otherwise benefit them in 
well be spent in the 
****** practicing 
and diepoeal of correspondence. 

may be attached 
or to any school of 
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apiculture, to learn how to attend to rick animals, how to breed fowl, 
'and how to do dairy work. To make them self-dependeife, helpful 
to o there, and disciplined, they may also be trained inScouting. 

THE SCHOOL 


It ia known that the nomads never eettle in olie place, Hence the 
'school must be a traveling one. ~k tent will be more than adequate to 
house it. For thefiret 2 years or so, there may be no reg ula r classes 
The teacher will hare to spend a loug time talking 4o the l^i bal people 
about his mission. He has to make himself very useful- to them to 
gain their trust. He will inevitably find himself following the children 
to their grating spots to conduct classes for them und& ,any tree in 
♦ the vftfnity. He will be using the sand for a blackboard. He will 
tempt them to &ffiY ^»nhsn c — perhaps orsHv at first — using their 
animals and nearby objects as teaching ard*’ \ /x _ 

During the evening, the wilLgather aitmt him as many of 

the children and grownupsas he'cun. w He w&Jpe&k to them, in the 
clan's dialect, about religion, hygiene, or whatever he choose*. Ac- 
cording to experience, the most effective way to win the majority to * 
htm is for him to adhere to the ro%foi|gAotititie« of the clan Jmd be 
t ^eloquent in his talim about these. '* 

Aft^r this beginning period, the teacher next step is to fix demm 
to suit the convenience of his pupils, who will be of all age*. . The 
beet timee will probably be during the early hours of the day, between 
7 and 0 in the /morning, and in the evening, between 8 and 9. It is 
not likely that any nomad, ol or young, will be available' between 
these periods. - V » 

^The teacher’s house will* be a tent, like the others, but issued by* 
the Ministry. He must take for granted the fact that be will be at 
the disposal of the chief at all times, ready to assist him with hk 
routine work if he asks for it. - * , 


.The fufniahings of the school are simple. Ordinary graes mat* 
are the mam item, although deeks4nd benches may be supplied what 
the students begin to write fairly well. It is important to have two 
or three benches to be used when the chief or the lelders form a part 
of the group. The teacher will need a barracks table and ckaire for \ 
his Office. * ’ 

For teaching equipment, slates for tire beginners are tire soil 
ne ce s sary writing material. There should also be a small blackboard 
and an ample supply of chalk. 
books for beginners may b* 1 
pencils, *nd iakF Instructional pictures, or the i 
for governmental establishments may be seed to 
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The lessons must be administered carefully but slowly to ensure 
good 'results. The students msy reach the fourth grade standard in 
•bout 5 years; they should- definitely do so in 6 yews. It is essential 
that* they be trained to breed fowl and take good care of their animal* 
lo may be desirable for tbs teacher to try to create a spirit of compe- 
tition in relation to this part of the program, offering prises to the 
owners of the bfcst animal or fowl. The prises may be donated by 
tlie Ministry of Education on behflf of the cattle dealers; who send* 
such contributions for further disposal. An Exhibition Day may be 
held under the presidency of the Tribal Chief. His Imperial Majesty's 
birthday is a suitable occasion for tfus event, ' 

Sports ami other gymnastics are a part of the school's activities 
* For this Vfpe of schoah'thare k no vacation for the first 5 years. The 
work will continue every day except for Fridays or other religious 
holidays. His Imperial Majesty's accession and birthdays, and other 
national days shall be regarded as holidays. 

w r 

* , 

GOVERNMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

J 

jj advisable for the Provincial Governors to ask ^to meet with 
the chiefs of tbamomads in order to speak. with them about .the estab- 
lishment of these schools and persuade them to cooperate in every 
POfr^ble way . In the Mans ami Yifat Districts, the. Government 
employ* a man or two from Ada! who speaks, reads, and writes 
Amhan c. Persons of such capacity from other tribes mjtay be found 
in other Districts.- If Governors will notify the Ministry of all such, 
persons in their offices, these dangmen can be used„to help select the 
candidates feu* teacher-training. 

The candidates selected may be given financial help in the form of a’ 
monthly salary in addition to their entire board for the duration of 
the course, Tim salaries of the teachers must be fixed at a level which 
indioaWi Unimportance of the work, aad is high enough to attract hnd , 
hold qualified people. Salary increases may be grafted in accordance 
■with experience and the value of the work rendered/, Local news- 
papere, m a ga ai new, and tbe Negtnti Gantt* should be sent regularly, 
to teachers in service. • . V , 

When the standard of the nomad schools reaches the level of the 
fourth grade in the regular sehoolsTcbildren of the right sge who aft at 
tpp of their nlsssss, perhaps those who fink feat and second in 
ererfy •Add, any grmn fee privilege of oootaufcit their studies 
ih any. of the Addis Ababa schools. Timas boys and- girls should be 
^ given free bbafd and afl other faclHtie*, no matter what their parents’ f 
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financial situation may be. In this way, the advantage of higher 
education in Ethiopia will become increaaingiy aooearfible to the tribes 
Although the program described has been developed with the needs 
. of the- Muslim Nomads especially in mind, because they are in the 
majority, these same .provisions for education are equally applicable 
to Pagan Tribes, except for the religious studies and activities. Only 
persons very familiar with the values, attitudes, and way of life of 
these non-Muslim peoples can help them to meet their own moral 
and ethical problems \ 

It would be splendid if the Government would also provide a few 
head of cattle, especially bulls, stallions, and rams to improve the stock 
and also the yield of wool. This will' enable the teacher to show in 
practice th^ value of his trailing in animal husbandry and cattle rear- 
ing that will win the nomads oVm* to his si mu of providing education, 
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Education for the Nomadic Tribes of Iran , 

\ i ? 

BrGiaa&GatM 

^T'QDAY IN ffcAN, a nation with an estimated populate of 
* 18,000,000 inhabitant#, there are approximately 1,500,000 uomada 
T^a moving about of such large numbers of people within their 
countoy praumt#. many proMem# to the Iranians. Bemuse many 
Un*u^i are spoken in the tribes and bemuse t hare to lack of dun- 
mimics tion and education among thorn, literacy with all of ita 
pdWk and superstiiians has oome to be the rule rather Lh-n the 
e»^rtmn. inability to (wnmunbate freely because of distance, 
lack of facilities, awl la n gu a g e differences baa produced in these 
tribal people a feeling of not belonging to their country, of not being 
* P*rt 01 Government. Thia feeling has been displayed, at 
in the looting of village® and cities, in open eonffictii. with army 
foroee, and in the making of alliances with force* outside of Ira* 

Farads one of the 10 provinces of Iran, a southwestern state (Ostan). 
Army officers estimate that 200,000 (10* percent) of it* 2 millio n 
people are nomadic It* climate varies from the cold of know-clad 
raoun tains 14,000 feet high To extremely hot tempMatures at sea 
kvd. .These extremes prohibit permanent, year-round living in the 
m^ger mud huts typical of lranian villages. Hence, both topography 
and dimate are conducire^o the maintenance of the nomadic pattern 
of life in this region. Most of the nomads here beloryMo the Ghaaghi 
Tribe. # v 

The Ghasghi are Turkish-speaking and today there are about 
130,000 of them. For centuries they have migrated from the same 
high mountain pastures in the north to the' lowlands in the sooth. 

The only known interruption in these migrations ram* a few rears 
ago, when Khjg KltaPahlavi ordered all totbee in Iran to settle down, \ 
bufld villages, and take up the pursuit of agriculture. For a while 
the nomads, inctadmg the G&aghi, rempBed, but when Eng Ekh 
Pahjavi was exiled during World War II they rose in anna again and . 
rs&kmd their lawk. A dreire for revenge remained with some of 
the trffcl teadries wbo, in turn, ||igned tbemseives with the f&Uowere 
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Ghaagtn was established cooperatively by the tribal authorities, the 

I^piRn Mmwtry of Education, and the United States Operation* 
Mission to Iran 

In the fail of 1W1, Point IV set up a provincial office in Shint*, 
the cpital of Far*, Soon one of the tnbal leader* came to the 
direeteN- fTf the education section of tins office to get assistance for 
the tribe; their chadren needed schooling All the officials con- 
cerned, both Iranian and American, were consulted. It waa^med 
that the fim stop toward the development of a joint program^ESd 
education should be a survey of tribal condition*. The author at t&M 
tmie provincial director of education, was aaked to make Um’wmr. 
Mohamad Bahman Bcgui, aan of one of the subchi ef*. was ant bv the 
tribal leaders to work with him. The election of Mr. R«K^ f , n 
Begin m the author's counterpart was extremely fortunate. H* tea 
graduate of the University of Tehran with a degree in law has 
traveled in the Unked Stales, speaks and understands Rnglkk* ^ 
hkes to work with Americana, More than half of his Ufe has been 
spent with the tribes, yean in which he has become well acquainted 
with tribal chiefs and subchkfs. They, in turn, have come to know 
and respect him, not only because of his ftuiulv, but also became ot 
his own ability as a sportsman, his boldness during period* of conflict, 
hi# clear intellect, and hi# aeftse of humor. 

We assumed, from the beginning, that if the average tribal nMM 
ware to be educated the schools would have to move with the tribes, 
and the tribes themselves would have to bear- a major part of the 
Mpense. The big questions were whether the structure and groupings 
of families were permanent enough to permit a teacher to work with 
the same boys and giris in the summer ami winter areas, and whether 
the tribal people felt the need for education strongly enou gh to &}iare 
the cost of the program. The survey waa a first step toward finding 
the answers. We hof*d, of course' that out work with the Ghssghi 
would be both an experiment and a demonstration which might lead 
to similar undertakings with other tribes, f 

SURVEY FINDINGS 

The stipes made with the tribes showed many thing*. Some of the » 

findings most pertinent to an understanding of the education program 
are as foOoiys: * _ 

• * ^ ‘ 

1. Tribal affswsslws. The Oh aught are a highly organised group, with 
four brothera servin* as ohiefe over the tribes. AO Four of tb me brother* ’ 
were educated to European fastitetfoat of higher learning. One is reported 
to have obtained his decree hi law from Oxford University, wm JuZlm 

V* Ctarmas Amy dipiag World War EL The family ot 

the oldest brother Urea in i 



ShI*iB LltTL^ *™P» The Amaleh. Utr 

,^ . h , Ddukl ; ** Dareb 8hur ' 1 U» %4a<hu, (which mesas "Can t speak 

Si 1 P TZ ^ 8fU T 1 “ d ^ *** ^ * theee subdivl^. 

»UW> • m ! °* ‘ urvf - v ’ * P°f>ul*tk>n of About 5,000 families, or 

^ “<* —V *ut*r^TLh 

' * T ° * *“■• “*** «» <*®0y gro^ngJTlfl the 
mat® area a« the iuw M those found jn the summer AreaTsdtbouib the 
pro n mi tv of famOks k nofc. always the same ia both regions. 

2 — These consist of. two major move* each voar in. 

’ U * U °” "T* "«““•• mi Bita. Whu. th. 

Wnf.T^ upon **>• *■■**» and the availability of good 

tknrariilM y° uwtBjr na during U» pariodi ot Apia 1 

tbiWjb U^ S , nod S»(«b« 1 « U™*, Norumb, 1 , ... uktn, .torn 

u. zssriz to “ comptoh 


Each family and each 
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; i subfamily awm m apeetfc land arm ta tiHu winter ud «ipnrn«- ny nm 

**»d*toeir gmting to ttsuttv ?nn fined to tMr OH ft pattosm Withir. 
. to* Himiiiftr »m, the familirs wn I to 4 time* m to* |J§ motitoa th* y M 

toere, In toe winief arji. toe* w« u arrmirn. of 7 % mm .-faring tLs 
l * SM^nooto partad, It t*kw about t i4&va for each mom in atUwr area % 

die t oner , of 18 in 20 mB«L 

l Fwf wfcjofj ,— Two permanent aefcactr had base —*f**M*»«*d by >%■ 
.yintotry of E4 q ration to nm to# tote dwtag the «Ma. Tbaaa e^n ito 

W« Ds4 bong ntilireri h» pair m nf took of h-ur Hui^ f eeUiUes and the high 
raM to fft m3i e » vheo tber «re r«jt in the vMaHf, FwthMsoM, BBato 
paraata mtd to M t MAw *4to tM during too earty yean trf 
w * **toir *baa away h Nar^a* nteh. It waa not fntiihte y» 

* — fir thr mrrrf rrfinnii ttimtitfi a ijTtam two Tirrenw nf *-rft 

q«ai* nadi and too to g teate w terrain 

4 . Tribal pf ettmtoar y tB rni l 4 1li .n 1 toouod that II? 

tote chief* tnrmij irrgpt rwptmrfti f ift y fot MMMi iodithhiaHr or 
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THE PROGRAM PROPOSED AND APPROVED 


When the need* and the resource* for education in the region had 
been sufficiently studied, a formal proposal for a tent school program 
was drawn up and submitted to the Minister of Education, This 
called for the following activities: r 

I. A first ggek of ‘fiacaito %, grades 1 la 4 . — This would be carried out in 
IW movable school* in r eprewn taUve um It should be pointed out here 
that, although they we oaUed “morale," these schools would actually 
br relatively find, moving only every SO days on the average while the 
tribes wm in winter quarters and even lest frequently during the summer. 
The "bufldinga’* would, of o*ee be tente. The student*, who are not 
wed to chairs, would rit atnadagged on a carpet, each with a small bo* 
the rise of an dfflee desk basket in front of him. Thk bo* would be hk 
d«ak and a storage pi am tor hk ■ehool nip^M, Each pupil would be 
for hk own desk and equipment during migration* 


It waa twapoMd that Ptent IV provide the tenta, school (leaks, books, 
prrrtabk blackboards. and expendable tebool supplies during the initial 
pha«e of the ttaowwrirattoo. The eurfbalutn taught wwdd be the one 
ratehlinT.iJ by the Ministry for the regular eebooh. H o w ev e r , th* tribal 
frarhart woold be permitted to un the tuiviranrnerrt of the school, god 
the aurtramifinfi area, as a wmm erf enriching the traditional eourkw of 
Knee Thrkklj ns the language of the tribes and Mioktrv «gu- 
»*««** ikprirod that the ohildron be taught in Park, H wa* recommended 
Lh * t **«»* «»pkaM be plated 00 the speaking and reading of Farsi in the 
mtiam & the tkBfUfefi Arte throughout the fink kz grad**. The school 
me WWW be divided into two terms. May IS through August Si, and 
Ostebae IS through March II. The two ten# together would equal tbs 9 - 
“*h yew pmmAtA by the Mlatetyf tor m ether schools. 


*• 4 s mmd e&ti* ^ wtofflihw , grades f ikreagt t.— Pour years before the 
“rival tf f*amt ly to Iran, the Ministry M Bdnwten had begun the eon- 
tbtm tribal boarding school* to the Province of Pam. It was 
- mm UM thaw three tamMm «WM be rum pi* tod and need for 

tt* “ cond a- t y phite trf the new tribal program , They would accommodate 
paries * through f and the movable asheoto wuuitl bp Mm for tham, 
Aftk finkhtog grade 9 tot student* would go to a regular school, or attend 
t apaelal, 1-yeas teacher education course designed to prepare teachers 
for the tent school* 


training — The custom* and the mures of the 
Ik* et^ «r village dweller in Iran are very different. If the 
to be a mea n t «rf bridging the gap, U»r wwld have to 
t*» vnltaa and practice! of both kinds of Bring. U 
be recruited from both cultures, 
to mm torn within tp<s tribee, ifco balance from 
toe average tribal teacher would have only a siith- 

to 
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ttet * ipertil ^eikt±» tut Ms p^Mir phaw of mpmrMen be MUbifcbed 
in the M tetofay m *A— ttoa 

Ate cormder able djaewion , Iranian and Pena IV o ffldah 
apfHTrred tins program and a greed that it vrakl be hb^^M, in 
its entirety, in May 1W, Tbr> tribal chiefs were noafirt to atart 
rec -ruitirig and wmm told to send thar Trarhar-eaadidjUra to Airaa to 
partfaipaia is a 7-waek trartrt prajait - Tlrt ««ra» b«p» irt Mddb 
<rf duly art ran tJnm^ the afabod walk of September TmwI the 
end of Mi paM, tib Moasart^ raglnn fell art the fttiitflfif became 
m farafaad dut 40 0 # the trainee!, mainly tboee from 

e fflagra , rafaaid to §0 art Bra in tfa tettaa, RecaMe of the dtstnrbed 
tortM** if tk» emmtry, Urn d rtrftni t iva of « o ppBw art e quipp ed! 
m dabjed to Aom jJ hartd aAgwapa whbh wtrtd not p l edge their 
ifrtM^H*QtT«BMl. Is apito of tfcrae difficult**., 91 of 
At U7 ■akouh crfatoafiy planned had been wttMMirt hr January 
If, art by Jaw If, M ware nperatmg mociriallv 



TEAOfEm BDOCATK)*— MUST PHASE 


*' To foS? andwratand the why at inn pregraaj eatrtod out in the trAas, 
it a n ar rar ity to n rtrmart tribal Sfe. iMdteMaMM 



4 fa Jfa? IfeJ. 130 tribal m rar^nag fa age from It to 48 raars, 
art fa wifii Lilian from grate i tfenmgb f reported to Shiraa far the 
fal phaaa of the tribal adioatina pap—, Boring the «mm, an 
Art waa made to amn oat Asm irthrtaaii wh® Ad not d«pky 
afafay for or fawi fa friiing fa. As amfag, mmk more 





4 . Seaai P hlk at ophiw and objectives af 

elementary schooi,' the unit tract bod of to&ehii 
Mhjert-owilef ajtprrmeh in tfc# teaching o# 

of * unH of wort; told trt»; dramatic ptoy 

related to eiftmantgry 

4. A n?>l wrfif — Arithmetic 

be used before going into the abstract pfOMMMi; methods of 

meeaiagffal;e»bfrnt m»HerimH»; 

of' _ _ 

pttyM growth factors related to the edoeelkm progrora; mortal 
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WKi in roch of the ft eht* d iHflj ihUim^w ^ uijw 

*rw! phjkeal odaoatiQa, LKuiiig the erramt^s and on irnnlrriiili, 
MtyfitaifwAwi Thm dealt with n^n of funl interest 
X&d with specific subject*- Many of that* people wi 
fur the first time. 

; At the and of due first program. “nppfirn and 
VM^Mdtt^abMriflg^, ifttrtbanhMhMopnM 


a*l^ma4i aa to Amo tribal chi l dr en. They fos&d that great 
■ h»4 hem made k thk short period, pTtirnUrty by the older 
? wb® w» aHcndmg school for tb* first time. AB of the 
1 JM(i ■*.>•* the fo rt gr i ffs ex a mination given regularly to urban 
"d -T“ip ^FVtm; > TtTflT jit up pirnnl the Krond-grade eiamina- 
• fen; a few of the okbr chfidrsn jititd the third. Theae mapftf 
; My titogwat intaret and high mteftigenoe af the tribal people, 

ichoo l i bo hrid f day* a rai, t hours a day, 


TKACHES SECOND PHASE 



P l a ai were , therefore, made to bring d the 
Shiraa, during the 1P&4 fail mjgntvw > t for 
Uniting course, b the »-"♦«■< ^ 4 ,, 

®p«»iiaM on the Nat IV staff la putts health, home Mag, agrirad- 
ture, aed ammaj h usbandr y. These t erhnfrisn* Studied tribal 
■f ftmf hnrrf tn nrrnamflnri fnr ttmfr rnrt with the tribal 


thh 

of 


In Auguat 1964, M teachers reported 
first W day* were devoted to th* 


The 

fee Ua ^dtiftg 
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to make the teacher-education program functional through the direct 
observation of problems in tribal Hying 

It u interesting to compare tbs content o i this second course with 
that of the first. Now included were the following topic®; 

1 Hmma icmmmui. — T ribal bnrailmiitf ng Ntt^i of i |>Hti*i,u n iwA 
*od Rotated bread: trihal'tace asd storage »f milk : Mbs! nut butter, sad 
s hewn m a ktm , with m, stengs, aod ust a i stona ita; tetwK milk, hotter, 
#b«sas. atvi nut far better owriU oa; tteuse and prspsratioB of vegetafatM 
bmUwi ay* Mh to MM peepb; tte malting o f nap ud it* peteatiai 
uss by Mfaai pn^; botfilr clrinlinrw wtth DfAit water;. tb' 1 us? of fa? fvr 
food, m a far worm, aad in baby-rera. tbs prfjpmwt, mms; tte birth 

in tte mh»l but’; tte Mr* of the newborn infant to 1 rear of ag*; almpts 
herb svaitabta to uU p eo pl* at tow «wt; (aSMt control , in*tr»» 

la rotation to food rotri ami ration and np«ii «**; tribal sfa thtof for afl 
family member*, Ha ear* tod eteasHnew ; ite mteiny gf clqtte* by haml. 

1 HmUk, — Persons! hy*teoe, one of the hair, uaila ms, torth, sod body,- 
eortreomeBtel mJuiIob, Ha Importance fa *r*rrttn£ tte loratiopa for torts, 
anima l a, water, tie ; lamet mateol ; food ud mrtmtoo ; asfety praeuew* 
tte toot; featwM; communicable dtaetfea, Mi reooptttioa u»l oootral; 
i. ri»’ct b orne dtaesiML 

a. Apatkhei,' -teteol r rgt-l w hh garden! og; dfprtsrt in anireah; control 
of dtsesaaa fa animal* . nap rw baM i Hatkm i tn pro ved breeding praetfanf 
i ncreased milk produettoo. 

After this S-weak course, 14 day* ware devoted to methods of 
presenting basic information ip health, home economics sod agriculture 
to groups of school chil dren and adults through the development of 
mute of work in three 3 areas. Emphasis was given to the func- 
tional approach in the teaching of the f undanu mtal school subjects. 
Each group of teachers buUt up unite of work around a central 
thttoe and no instructed nufny e*perieii*e charts. Three *Kpert«noe 
charts w« compiled into three big books; 0w Big Book of Agricuthm, 
Our Big Book of Homo Litrmg, mid <her Big Book of BmUk, Each 
tocher was provided with materials and equipment which he could 
use in conducting similar dam onstrations when be returned to his 
tribe. Each was- impressed with the importance of developing unite 
of work iu health, home living, and agriculture which would be prac- 
tical in hk own school situation. AH were given mater ial* for making 
chart* which could be combined into books like the Big Books men- 
tioned above, 

EVALUATION 

This program of tribal education has now bean in operation for 
3 year*. That m not a long enough time to show eondariveLy what 
such a program can do to bring shoot ehaagea in the daily behavior of 
nomad* Chi the other hand, there t* now rcteonable evidence that- 
*»oh education can help the tithe* to develop a sense of belonging to 

~0jt ‘ - 
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their nation and to improve their standards of imng. Orte measure 
of success may be the increast in enrollment in the movable schools 
At the end of the first 8 months of the program, there was an average 
of 14 boys in each school. After 18 months, the averse was 18 in 
83 schools, 20 of which were relatively new Another indication 
might be the fact that supervisors have seen — and eaten— vegetables 
from gardens maintained by pupils of the movable schools 

The Iranian Ministry of Education and the Provincial Department 
of Education in Shiras have taken a definite interest m the tribal 
programs. At present, the Ministry of Education u| paying half of 
the salary of each tribal teacher, providing supervisors for the pro- 
gram, completing the tnhal boarding schools, and making plans and 
provisions for teacher education which will ensure a continuing supply 
of trained teachers for the movable schools* From all indications, 
the trtbal program as outlined in the early days of iu inception will be 
earned to completion by the Government of Iran 
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The Second Unit Rural Schools of 
Puerto Rico 

By MnMo fat fa xcc 


W ITHIN THE LAST 15 year* the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico have been engaged yn a vigorous mobilisation to 
raise the standard of living, to introduce industrialisation, and to di- 
versify and increase afpicukurai production , They have also suc- 
ceeded m finding a satisfactory pattern of poliUcal self -determination, 1 
'The role played bw education in the pew era of Puerto Rican Ufe 
is repreeentod by the fact that the largest part of the Common wraith 
budget b Mt aakie for the, operation of the educational system and 
for the expansion of its physical plant. Public-school enrollment of 
more than a half million studepts a served by a^bul 12,000 tear hers 
and haa an annual budget of §40 million According to enrollment 
figures, one out of every four persona is receiving formal education of 
some kind. 

Education, together with industrial development, bolds a top 
pnoniy among aU public needs: Accordingly, school planning efforts 

have rec«tiy been directed toward defined goals to be attained by 
1957. The general goal with respect to school enrollment is to ac- 
commodate in school 91 percent of the children from fl to 12 years 
of age, 75 pierce nt of those 13, to 15 years old, and 41 percent of those 
from 16 to 18 years of age A L the present time about threo-fourtha 
of the f^hool population (6 to 18) U already attending school. 

* The, public ^school system of Purr to Rico follows a ft-3-3 plan of 
organisation, that i*. an elementary school of 8 grades, an urban juntOF 
high school or rural second unit school of 3 grades, and a seruoi high 
wbool of 3 grade*. Spanish is the medium of instruction in the public 
schools, and English is taught as a preferred subject from the first 
grade to the twelfth 

The Secretary of Education, the head of the educational system of 
the Commonwealth, is appoi nted directly by the Governor of Puerto 
Rico with Ac advice end consent of the Puerto Hi can Senate, Sirtoe 
the Governor m circled hf the people of Puerto Race, the heed of Ac 
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educational ivitwn is responsible, through' the Governor directly to 
his own people 

With his staff in the Central Office, his field representatives, and 
the district superintendents of schools . the Secretary of Education 
administers an^ supervisee the public -school system of the Common- 
wealth H e w ateo president of the Superior Council of the I’hiVcrsdy 
of Puerto Rico, Executive Officer ami Chairman of the Common- 
wealth Board for Vocational Education and a member of numerous 
other oornmnsom and board* 

The Department of Education maintains and directs a number of 
educational programs among which arc included the regulampuhlir- 
srhuoi services, school lunchrooms, public libraries, adult evening ex- 
tension classes, a literacy program, free school of music, community 
education aemcea, vocational rehabilitation, and informal educational 
media, auch as a radio atatiorf, books, pamphlets, and newspapers 
One of the mam concern* of the I>epartment ta the adaptation of 
all educational efforts to the environmental need* of children, vouth, 
and adulta in line with the Commonwealth program designed to 
stimulate higher cultural and material standards for all the people 
Among all educational efforts, the rural school population has 
always posed" a very senoua problem In spite of the industrialisa- 
tion trend and the increasing city-ward migralKjri. the rural popula- 
tion is still about 52 percent of the total population. Agriculture la 
thus the most important single source of moorne, although it has de- 
clined in it* relative importance. In recent rears the problem of 
strengthening rural schooling has attained further magnitude due 
not only to the fact that mipaUon is hound to affect th? level of 
urban living, but also became of the demands originated by the rapid 
social change, the urgency to provide a satisfactory education for a 
mobile population, as well as the need to develop and pnaarve in the 
rural areas the human potential essen tial to a more eminent and 
scientific agricultural undertaking, 

The second unit rural school represents the moat significant single 
aafaiertuinent in the matter of evolving a school rwponsive to the 
problems and' conditions of the rural area of Puerto Rico It con- 
stitutes a major part oP% broader /novement designed to* implement 
the policy, advocated by educational leaders in Puwto Rico, to the 
effect that feat and foremost ip any edueataonal undertaking are the 
kmM PfobkoM, conditions, aspirations, and value! of^the society to 
he served. « In this connection, the second unit rural sHiool-iiot only 
has be^n instrumental in helping educator* *on the id ami solve sev- 
- oral phases of the rural school problem, but it also has suggested basic 
principles for the reorientation of the entire education system 
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The first bucH schools were established in the year 1928-29 m 
barrios (neighborhoods) of the municipalities of Carolina, Areeibo. 
Aguadilla, Utuado, and Corozal. According to the original plan, the 
hret unit rural schools were those comprising the first six elementary 
grades. The second unit schools were organized fpr those pupils of 
grades 7, s, and 9 who had completed the courses prescribed for the 
first unit. They were established as centers designed to provide the 
general academic schooling together with vocational and pravona- 
tional training in accordance with the needs of their immediate com- 
r muni ties. Their dominant purpose was the improvement of condi- 

tions m the rurai sections; and to accomplish this objective, 'dhe 
schools sought increased productivity and better school-conimynitv 
relations. • » 

The first objectives officially set forth to direct the work were: 
W To raise the standards of living of the rural communities; (6) to 
raise the productive capacity of the rural people; (c) to carry a program 
0 i social ano healtn instruction based on the needs of the country 
people; and (<£) to improve the life and living conditions of the people 
through vocational and educational guidance. As stated in one of 
the earliest reports,' "Tnese schools, to fulfil] their purpose, must be 
essentially vocational. Their object: A gradual but steady improve- 
mem, socially and economically, of the living conditions of the rural 
sections, affording an education which will enable their inhabitants 
to earn more money and be better citizens,” 

lhe regular academic program includes English, Spanish, Social”* 
Studies, General Mathematics, General Science, and an activity 
period. The vocational program includes courses in agriculture and 
industrial arts for boys and home economic* and native handicrafts 
for giris. According to these offerings, a student graduating from a 
second unit can either start work or continue studying tn the senior 
high school, 

ine typical second unit is housed in a number of buildings com- 
prising regular classrooms, an industrial arts shop, home economics 
room, farm shop, and office space. In addition there are hog pens 
and quarters, rabbit hutches, and poultry houses. 

Since the outset the second unit schools have been organized to 
become eventually centers of leadership, encouragement, and direction 
for the educational and social life of the rural barrios. Without 
neglect of the three K's the second unit rural schools have emphasized 
vital needs of the. individual and the community. Their interest is 
not limited to literacy but extendi to appropriate civic attitudes and 
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habit*, vocational adjustments, and direct improvement of goeio-eco- 
nomic conditions 

A rtudy puuLuhed in 1945 pointed out the following outstanding eoRtribu- 
tiooii of the second unit school*, « (l) They oonrtitut* the flrrt Hfedtive 
attempt to provide a worth-while education adapted to i|ie peculiar win- 
ditione of the rural scene of Puerto Rico and they promt*! to hr of far- 
reaching significance in reehaping the economic and social life of the rurai 
people; (2) they have nerved as a proving ground for experimenting with a 
philosophy of education which has become the baua of the reorientation of 
the entire school system. (3) they have been a potent factor in- increasing the 
holding power of the rural schools; (4) they have served as the centers for 
the development of *m*U vUUges with certain material characteristic* of 
progress unknown before, such a a churches, rural medical renters, and in 
some instances, port offices; (5) they have been the jpuhering place where 
representatives of Government agencies— Department# of Health. Agri- 
culture; Labor, Education, etc — meet to give lecture*, exhibit films, distribute 
- information, and render public services to farmers, laborers, and housewives. 
Their recreational and educational community program includes assemblfe*. 
libraries, cinema, demonstration projects in agriculture, home economies’ 
Industrial arts, native handicrafts* playground activities, etc, ; and (6) they 
are evidently serving as an Instrument for the improvement of the economic 
life of the rural people. Their Influence is reflected in better Uveatoek, more 
extensive land utilisation, tetter food preparation and nutritional habits, 
more sanitary homes, tetter purchasing and consumer practices, etc 

A general appraisal of their contribution at the present time indi- 
cates that the second unit ruial schools are still a powerful soda! 
and educational force in the rural sections and they are moving 
steadily toward a closer and more functional relationship with their 
respective communities. There are 147 second units organised io 68 
municipalities. Their enrollment is roughly 23,000 students. 

These school* acquired a considerable impetus upoh the extension 
to Puerto Rico of the Smith-Hughe* vocational law passed by Congress 
on March 8, 1031. The Puerto Rico Assembly accepted 

the provisions and benefits of the Federal Act and created* the Com- 
monwealth Board for Vocational Education (ori ginally known as the 
Insular Board for Vocational Education) which set* and r^ulates the 
policies for the ad mi nir tra tion of the vocational education program 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary of Education. Vocational 
education activities were started during the school year 1031-82 in 
the fields of apiculture, trades and industry, and home economics. 
At the end of the year 1 933—34 there were 47 ocntars for instruction 
in vocational agriculture and at the present tune thro are 104 such 
tenters among the 147 second unit schools. 
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A major phase of the educational undertaking of the second- unit 
rural school 8 u entrusted to the vpcational agricultural program, 
tiie dominant purpose of which ia to prepare youth and adults for 
useful employment in agricultural occupations, The program func- 
tions on three levels: (1) All-day dance for young and adult farmers; 
(2) teacher-training activities designed to prepare new teachers of 
vocational agriculture and to increase the professional efficiency of 
those in service; and (3f^etion research aimed at developing better 
administrative, supervisory, and instructional procedures in agri- 
cultural education, • 

The objective of the classes is to help establish orjtdvance persons 
in farming ownipations through instruction and farm practice designed 
to meet the iweds of the students and the rural communitim served. 
All-day daws are offered for reffular |fudents of the second unit who 
wish to prepare for employment in farming. Special classes are 
offered for adults and young men who want to improve their efficiency. 

The following paragraphs summarise the accomplishments during 
the year 1053-64 as reported by the Commonwealth Board for Voca- 
tional Education : 

The work in agricultural education during the year stressed the 
development of leadership among students as well as among young 
and adult farmers. Emphasis was also given to the production of 
food crops through the supervised farming programs on the students' 
home farms as well as on the school farms. 

In the matter of developing leadership, the Puerto Rico chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America waa highly instrumental. Its 104 
chapters, with a membership of 5,742 students, participated in local 
and State contests in which they had the opportunity of conducting 
discussions and addreaaiftg groups on topics such as the agricultural 
problems of Puerto Rico, soil conservation practice*, and production 
goals. Training was also given in program planning, parliamentary 
procedures, duties of offiem, and group organisation 

During the year 1953-64 the home-supe r risod farming program 
comprised 6,899 vocational apiculture student* ami had the following 
yield* in crops and animals: 400,000 buoehs* of banana* , 40,000 
cwt. sweet pots toes; 40.000 ewt. tanmea; 1,000 cwt. coffee; 15,000 
tons of sugarcane; 50,000 cwt yams; 8,5d0 owi. tobacco; 120,000 
poultry headaj 80,000 rabbits; and 12,000 tmrn f 

The development of effective home projects was one of the main 
objectives for the year. Every student wat able to carry out a project 
either on the school farm, on Ins home tens, or on scum ether farm. 
These acxomp'iahments were made possible through the efforts df the 
teachers of agriculture and the rffective administration of the 99k 
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Loan Fund, A total of 757 loans were granted amounting’ to 
§27,402,10, r 

The work done at the school farms aet an ah 'time record in produc- 
tion and in services rendered to farmer* and student* School farm 
production totaled *99,570.25 for 1 year. 

A considerable amount of seeds were distributed free of charge to 
student* and farmers as follows; Vegetables, 6 , 550,000 seedlinBi. 
plantains, 380, 000 sockere, bananas, 610,000 suckers; and sweet 
potatoes, 10 tons of runners. 

Through the aid of the Department of Agriculture breeding services 
were given free of charge. The total number of services to livestock 
amounted to 5,303 during the year. 

The supervisory staff centered their activities on the promotion of 
effective leadership, tile profesiona] m servi ce tr aining of teachers, and 
a closer r el a tionship to the community throng information and inter- 
pretation of the program 

The teachers of apicuhure were stimulated and directed to work 
together effectively on common educations! problems wi thin their dia- 
tricto, and gf the task of enlisting the interest and participation of 
students, parent*, and dtisens. 

In ad&tion, a study of the students' supervised farming facilities 
was conducted at the bepnniog of tb« year. The data collected were 
used by the teachers in the preparation of tear courses of study and 
made possible the redirection of the efforts of the program to help 
students in solving their fanning problems. 

During tits year, 5 farm shops, 11 hog pen* and quarters, ID rabbit 
hutches, and 9 poultry bouses were constructed with funds appro- * 
priated by the Puerto Rican Legislature 

One significant i m p r o vem ent introduced to tee program has ^een 
teaming in tee use of mechanised equipment. Prospective and al- 
ready established farmer* leant about the operation, care, and main- 
tenance of farm teseton and other hum machinery and equipment. 

It is hoped teat this program will help in fostering brtter production 
technique* in place of the outmoded traditional methods now prevalent 
i Yorog and adult farmer rimes were conducted by tec regular 
^agoctiltiinB teachers and by ■pedal itinerant teachers Emphasis was 
given to tee individual farmer's problems and needs. The mstruc- 
teMl mite provided teaming to soil and water wumv^h, farm 
management and operation, improvement of livestock, tern financing, 
ftxa record keeping, and and repair of farm structures 

Tbc bahc objective of thgsa pro^agi* is s more efficient use of farm 
tew uwtii the octmomk- stability rtf tee farm family. 

The sdoti groups organised so far include farmers who operate 
fnsp m to 100 or mm* acres and whose farms are located tit con- 
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sd arable distance from the regular vocational agriculture renter, 
Due to the location of their fartds them: fanners had not previously 
been able to receive the Deceit ary help from other agricultural agencies 

Instruction for adults m conducted in the regular vocational 
agriculture room, in other rural schools, or in convenient places on the 
trainees' own farrn^. 

The course# of study were baaed on detailed surveys conducted by 
the insthictor with the help of the farmers and other member* of the 
community. Thus, the problems and job* included in the courses 
were based on the fundamental needs of the individual fanners and 
on the common problems of the area served. 

The organisation of cooperatives among farmers is stimulated and 
directed, Already a number of such cooperatives are helping the 
farmers meet needs they ran not, aausf y individually 

A study was conducted during the year to determine the number of 
students who had graduated from vocational agriculture odn 1934 
and were now established in farming or in related occupations. The 
result of the study revealed that 37 percent of the boys who had 
taken vocational agriculture since the start of the program were en- 
gaged in some phaae erf farming and 15 percent were working in occu- 
pations related to farming 

During the same period (1953-54) the hotnemaJring program com- 
prised 74 second Unit schools and about 4,7W> giria Its influence 
’ reached family members of various ages and included classroom in- 
struction and other activities related to the selection and purchase of 
go°ds and services for the home; maintenance of satisfactory personal 
and family reUtionahipa; se lect ion, preparation. Barring, conservation. , 
and storage of food; selection, care, and reconstruction of clothing;, 
care and guidance of children; selection and care of toe house, it* 
furnishings, ind equipment; maintenance of health and h ome safety; 
cone timer responsibility and relationslupe, home care of the rick an d 
first aid; and selection and provision for education and recreational 
experience# for family member*. * 

Other important services were provided by toe school through toe 
visiting teacher*, the adult education courses, the gmdance servi ce, 
the audiovisual program, and the library . 

Among toe to* recent efforts to improve the educational work of 
the second units mention must be made at a pilot project started 
several years ago with the purpose erf in greasing toe level of partwi pa- 
two at taxmen, housewives, students, teachers, school su pervisors and 
a dministr ators, and represen tatives of other Governm ent a genrisA i 
solution of common pfoMnw. On* major aim was to emphasise 
direct social action under school leadership. Another aim was to test 
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methods of encowairittg and guiding the community to act as a whole 
with regard to their problems All effort* are focused on developing 
the cooperation jf the people and agendas through their recognition 
or awareness .of The problems and the # neod for better organization in 
their solution. Thus the project ii based on the assumption that there 
are potentialities in the people of a eommvipHy that, if intelligently 
directed, will winch their conditions of Hie. 

Through the organisation of coordinating councils and committee®, 
a suable proportion of the* people involved have been trained in the 
cooperative identification of problems and larger community needs, 
the establishment of goala, determination of meanf to attain such goak. 
the aUoeeiioD of functions and responsibilities, and the evaluation of 
results. 

It was decided that the program of the second unit should cover 
two farms of educational activity, namel y (1) The mastery of funda- 
mental knowledge, skills, understanding!, and habits; and (2) direct 
social action for the improvement of community living 

Among tlie main concerns 'of the whole project were the ways and 
mean* of relating daewoom instruction with direct social action. 
Accordingly, a eonaidarable amount of thought and energy were de- 
voted to the method by which the partidpattao of parents was to be 
a ttain ed- At the sam e time efforts were directed to develop an aware- 
ness of community problems among aU the students. It was decided 
that all activities should renter around the following Ufe areas: 

1 . Health ttaprovsMOt; 

2. Mastery of proOtem-toJvtfig sad mnmaaiasneB skills: 

1, Improvement of erestiv* sod esthetic sipmsdon ; 

4. ei nM ygertirTDew: and 

• Devet opiaen t of spiritual ma£ MM values. 

As oan be seen, three Hfe area? comprised the main objective* 
toward which all efforts were directed Specific purposes were ret in 
rdstioD to each one of die urea. For example, the improvement of 
health conditions wre to be attained through emphasis on the following 
item*; adequate family dirt, prevention of difeeaMS, adequate 
housing facilities, proper clothing, attention te borne and school sur- 
roundings, bstternKnt of the water supply. tare of puhlte health serv- 
icea, accident proven Hon, personal hygiene, care of ten iick, adequate 
interpersonal relations for fostering mental h refok. ’ate. 

^In each community a central coordinating council was organised. 
U was co m posed of tkeaefaMl principal, the teachm, representatives 
of At students, and represen feativea from the community and othsr 
Govern JBen t agendas* A BQteber,nf subcommittees were organised 
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In general, these *ch©ol( f ulfill to a considerable esteni the criteria 4 
by which a community school is generally appraised; («) They 
educate youth by and for, participation in the full range of bauc life 
acuvitiee; (6) they seek increaringiy to democratic life in school and 
outside; (c^ they function as community center* for youth and adult 
groups; they actively cooperate with other sociai agencies and 
groups in improving community life; and («) they use oommunity 
resources in all aspects of their program. 
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The Community School In a Great 
Metropolis 


By Lmmtu4 Hm TT 



« tv A N K 1* 1 N K1QH 5KJHOOL ia looted on the upper 
*— «*»t £ od of Man hattan Island in New York City. It fora* an in- 
tegral part of the Harlem im (community) known m %mu Harlem. 
Tba »ohE»i building m in the heart of what was, until recen tly, 

Ike largest wneeotretkra of Ihk-iMkw in New York Qty (approx- 
imat-d y W.OOO). Adj oini n g the I t*k>- American comm unity ■ a rapidly 
Puerto Rican community kwro « Spuk Huki, 
tAmtUpag mmmmmtw m the largest grouping of Puerto Bieao 
Amarieeii* in New York City (approximately SO, 000). To Ac W«et 
of these Nnawte k the great Negro metropolis of the western 
with approximately 300,000 Negroes Intermingled with these 
**»«• Pre dominan t ethnic group# are small ethnic islands, the yew 
*<••* rtochs, who lived fa the Past Harlan community ereo 

Wort the arrival of Italian i mm grants el the b egin ning of the centurr 
«d,* ntort tmmikw, of other immigrants from Europe and ilaewhwe, 
A rant «MW of 0«r student body I nd ic ate s more then *0 mrntm I 
f W»I *od patkraal origins. This fart haa hero eharneierietie of 
P rankhp d UFing the S3 years of its exfatenoa. , 1 

Is recent ye a rs the Hurieta commttnity has experienced tremendous 
INfaubtfas Aiffa^A Jewish population of Is 1930 haa prae- 

UWly vanished The pimmer I fa Hi n communit y k rapidly disa pp^ ar- 
Mf ** the second- and thir d ycncrn ifaa Itafiaft# host#* fa other 
P*rt* «f New York or fa the suburbs, or move fa other part# of 
A* Stefa*. The low -rent housing development fa East 

Hrtfafawlfabb^SSfal^WtfatrTidfisrltfa.gobffityrtthepaim. 
t«Hi to the point «1 mm by tm typtefa 54.795 people will 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN CONTEMPORARY 

AMERICA 

Throughout Use United States there is an increasing concern 
regarding the kind of education our children are receiving m our 
schools. We s re concerned about their acquisition of the basic tool* 
of learning — the fundamentals — reading, writing, and arithmetic We 

are concerned about their knowledge and understanding of American 
history and the basic elements of our American culture, as well as their 
'awareness of what is transpiring in other parts of the world We are 
concerned about (hair moral and spiritual development We are 
concerned about their civic fduoauon- about their ability to function 
as arisen* in our Amene&n democracy. 

There is not the least doubt that we should be deeply concerned 
about all these aspects of the education of our children. 

Education, in its broadest scope, h a social enterprise which demands 
for ita achievement a genera! mobdiaatton of the energy, intelligence, 
idnlM, and courage of the entire community. The school no play 
a major rale in this enterprise. It can become and should become the 
center of , the educatioonl, civic, and aorial activities of the community. 
It is a unique social agency because it occupies a strategic position in 
the life of the co mm unity 

Education can and must become a social proeem through which our 
c hi l d ren will undsatand the problems and penis that fare our Ameri- 
can democracy and. concurrently, learn bow to grapple with them 
intaQifeotly, effectively, and without fear or ernkm. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR TOE ROLE OF TOE AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL IN TOE LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY 

i. The School ms Explorer of Commu nity Sodoi Background 

Before the Benjamin Franklin High School was organized in the 
spring of 1934, a complete socwiogkai sprrey had beefa made of the 
East Bariwa community thro ugh the Boy's Oub Study sponsored by 
New York University ami conducted under the direction of Tod 
F. M. Thrasher of that institution We hays triad, in rntwrening 
years, to Mid Bgmfkant da t a , adhering to the cardinal rule of the 
rrunmumiy -centered school! "/tao*? f /mnTmrTiflg ." In these 

mmyg tlie Srhool receiv ed valuable- aid from other local and city 
•feouton. The type of inquiry undertaken may be understood from 
As follow ij»|; fet of Fprdri studies: . f' 

m AmM «d TittrmsWf Origan af kajMsfaJi aatta fliet Reboot 
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(c) L*nd in EmI Hnrtett —to mcum «iie* tor mm ho^iyg, our ww 

•chook^ and m eJly hospiul on i hm E«i Rivor I>mr ^«| t be Ymh% Rlmr* 
front 

(rf) Hom% Burk ground erf ihr iWnjaiuin KmnkUn High School Btudcoi 

(#} DaiirK|ttcttey R^tk 

(/) HtuHirtil AtUtudea 

U) la ou irk* 

(2) Teacher ApjLrvmnB by »Ujde«U 

( 3 ) %\ UKf * 

(#) Kiu-wJ itutu^ in U»r Mud«*M Intel % 

(k) PopuUUoo itydint 

tO Economic Lrr^ i* ih* Commuodi ty, Brooomt* 

Fmmihw irf li^n^anjih Fraafcln H yth be Lex 4 Htud^nlj 

(j) IHiUnhuiKUi of R^» umb Franklin High SeliQd 
Minimi ami ( Mh^r ('tty A r e i lr 

{*) "Dropouts M 

The 41 Dropout*” aw the boys who have bad to leave school for one 
reason or aoothw, We decided t«o find out why they had dropped out 
of school Contacts were made with the “Dropout*" through sepa- 
rate intemewa with each boy and with his paraota. To secure the 
information from the parent*, a bom* v*t vm made The question- 
naire* ware then analysed and the answers studied. Each boy was 
asked to writ* out a statement on what be had Uksd most about the 
school and whst he had disUked most We were, in other words, 
•fedyutg (»ar«iwr to see wherein we mi^t have, m some way, failed 
our bora. 

Valuable data were also secured in the foUowmg manner. 

(a) Ietcrrtew* with « wrlenu 

(k) fster u< «■ with parent*. 

(e) Int wriews with community teadars 

(d) laUniew with the rank and ftk at l be people is tnu mnaunitjr. 

v («) Q wrtaB aefrai at various kiixte on racial attitudes, bousing aad health 
oomtiUom, Mnrehm activttia*, He 

2. The Schoot as the Guardian of the Prestige of the Community 

An example of how the school intervened when a whole segment of 
our people was attacked in the press will suffice to Shntr-at* this point: 

Some yean ago a pamphlet was published branding Puerto Rican 
children as mentally inferior to other children. An article in a national 
magazine made a scurrilous attack against the same people, implying 
their cultural and moral inferiority. “Welcome Paupers ami (Mem — 
Puerto Rico's Shocking Gift to the United States." 

There naturally was great indignation in the Puerto Rican com- 
munity and throughout the Spanish press of the city Our Puerto ‘ 
Rican students, as well aa members of the Pturto Rican community, 


i yiftiiiuaiti io %hm 
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brought the matter to our attention. Was it flip school's .business to 
do something about it* Emphatically it was, for a situation which 
brought one of oiir cultural groupe into ill repute touched upon the, 
very foundation of OUe education for wholesome mtercultural relation- 
ahipa, which is pari and parcel of our program of encouraging our 
boys, especially our. Puerto Rican boys, to grow into desirable Amen 
can ci tuena Therefore, not only as a gesture of friendship toward 
this particular group of our community, but abo for the sake of the 
educational experience for our people, the school launched a campaign 
to counteract the attack brought against the Puerto Rican group ami 
consequently against our Puerto Rican boys in the school For our 
school it wa* a “must" because we knew that these people hsd hauled 
resources far their defense and that they had a feeling of being aban- 
doned and left to fight their battle in isniaiion The school, therefore 
helped them to organise maws meeting? dev»c method* of defense, 
and otherwise counteract these de^ruclive attacks In the school 
assemblies and in the classrooms, those unfortunate incidents were 
discussed and strews was Lard upon' the fact that such incidents are 
contrary to the traditions of America - 

Reruiti of thh Prefect 

What was achieved? It was questionahle whether stutudes toward 
Puerto Ricans were very widely affected Bui the school had reaaon 
to view the undertaking as a success since it had become part of s 
vital eduesUhnal process for ths community In the first place, the 
"standing by" of die school increased its preside in the community 
and thus assured for the future a greater measure of confidence in 
school -community reUUonshipa In the second place the Puerto 
Rican group was given recognition ami its social standing was to some 
extent unproved, at least within the community of East Hsrlem and 
with * i the school w si l«t The result was undoubtedly beneficial , lead- 
ing as it did to a more whol esom e adjustment and, we may ’say | inte- 
gration, of this particular cultural group Moreover, the whole 
process of stimulating the community, the entire procedure of organis- 
ing a project, the participation in a common cause of students and 
adult* — Puerto Ricans and other groups — wsa a noteworthy experi- 
enee for our people. ,Whm the people were given the responsibility 
for managing their own affairs and an opportunity to show their 
capacity for initiative and leadership in rarry.ing oul s social enterprise 
they went through a process which could lead to only one result — 
experience in denocratic bring 

I. The School os: 

(•) Cocrrfisafor Ctmmvmty Actiatift: (b) m Social Center; (e) a So- 
cializing Affcney; md (d) Community Leader — In order to bring about 
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effective cooptsrEtion between the various social agencies and the 
Benjamin Franklin High School, a Community Advisory Coundl was 
created in 1935 l year after the school was organised Represents* 
tion on this Couiicil included teachers and qualified student* from the 
school, parent®, social agencies, religious groups, civic groups, educa- 
tional institutions, foreign language press and foreign language 
societies, business and professional groups, prominent citizens of the 
c opinion i ty, and municipal departments of the city, 

Basic committees were created and, new committees were formed 
as the need arose The Community Advisory Coundl of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School met once a month, starting with a general 
meeting in the auditorium of the school, followed by committee 
meetings, and ending with reports of committees and a general evalua- 
tion of the work of the Council A printed circular, indicating the 
committees in existence, their particular function, and the specific 
problem needing community action, was sent out before each meeting. 
Listed below are the committees and their functions: 

1. Adult Education Farm is' Atradatkm Co mmittee 

Thi* Committee functioned for the purpose of providing adequate 
educational facilities for adults in the community. It *U». aMkted the 
parents of our boyi In determining the educational and social needs of 
tbetr sons 

2. Alumni Commit tap 

This group vflb interested in the boy* who had left school. It pro- 
vided recreational and educational programs for them, and advised item 
about their problem* K sought to main lain constant contact with 
them and drew them into the sohool-oommunity program of the school. 

1- Citrieruhlp-Ssturmlhatlan Committe e 

'pda group contacted those people — parent* and others who were not 
eitUeaa — who wished to secure naturalisation papers. It endeavored 
to help them to become interested' In the nation of which they wen 
a part. The committee also worked for the welfare of the foreigD- 
born and aliens in our community, ooope rating with other agencies 
in this field. 

4 Curriculum Retons truetkm and Scholar t hip Committee 

This committee studied the problems of curriculum reconstruction 
as they affected the toys of our school and of our community. ^ also 
determined the bares for recognising scholarship wrff developed plan* 
leading to improved scholarship. 

5. Mart Harlem Newt Committee 

# 

Thk committee was entrusted with the important Job of pubfishtog 
s monthly local community newspaper in Bnj Hteh. Italian, and Soanleb. 
Its purpose# were to disseminate information to East itartem; to organise 
sod direct public opinion for community betterment and the activity to 
attain B; to focus at ten bob at specific times on„ specific problems s**H 
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toe 6a in the community; sad to assist fat conducting specifi c campaigns 
to work out eohjlion*. The work of our eommanity committees wu 
given particular attention. 


#. film- Radio Comm it fit 

This committee disco* ei eU what films end radio pnptu were 
available In the educational field for use fat the school, It concerned 
itself with the following: 

{«) PiscriminatloB end critical view of fi^ns. 

(b) Intel Irlatiuo 0 # subject* through films. 

(e) Dtoowy of films end radio program* available for i»e in 
the school* 4 

. (d) Making students im of current affairs, with particular 

referee ee to the United States 


7. Good Form Commit re t 

The work of this Committee was directed toward improving the 
a ppea rance of Urn boys with regard to their riot hi tig, cleaaliaeaa, owt- 
dm, arwi courtesy. 

f. Uralth Cammlttm 

TUs committee waa charged with the responsibility for making our 
boys ami the community at large iaiettifestly conscious of the pro blems 
that affect their physical welfare. The committee cooperated cksely 
with the health a gmclua of the eommunity In caoneetioo with eampai^a 
for the eradication of tuberculosis, v ene r ea l diets sea, cancer, ami infant 
mortality, 

9. Hourirtg Comnrittw 

The members of thia group tried to improve the housing conditions 
within the community. * They worked for the establishment of slum 
clearance and hewing projects which would benefit members of the 
community. The committee cooperated with the bat River Houses, 
a low-rent housing unit for 1,300 families on East River Drive. . 

Tbs pu rpose of this committee was to develop pupil participation, 
responsibility, and leaders able to cope with difficult problems It tried 
to solve some of our vexing behavior problems through to Interest in 
juvenile delinquency preve ntion. 

Cbitwiffhif 

This committee made recommendations concerning prices and food- 
stuffs in our lu nchr oo m and on the general management of the business 
It worked to make the lunchroom more attractive. 

The members of this committee worked together to help create 
understanding and tetowaos within tm school and within our com- 
munity, The committee sponsored the intercultural education program 
of the school. 

w j-f M - 4 , • - ' ■* 

M. R^fugm-Forcign-Born StuiUnti Commit** 

Tbs members of tide eomnditto helped 
students to adjust the mselves to their new environment. 


S. 

ogees a&d foreign-born 
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N. Social Again Committee 

Thi« committee planned social function for both the school and the 
community. 

IS. Social Walfmm and Student Aid Commit to* 

Thi« committee helped boy* and their families who were in need of aid, 
•ueh «* clothing, food, and other welfare CTtgenrias. The performance 
of the duties of this committee required the cooperation of man and 
women who were sympathetic to the need* of the underprivileged. 

U. Speakers Commit tat 

This committee provided e peak era for meeting* of dubs; foreign- 
language sooteths, young peoples’ groups, and other dvic, social, and 
rd^poui otytauitalioa* at whose meetings the work of our school and 
the needs of the eotnmunity were dtteusMd, 

^ Th* Role of the Principal: Tht pioneer in introducing the com- 
munity " approach. The key f%ure in the development of the 
eomn^gjhtty school is the principal He cam re a variety of responsi- 
bilities for the long-range enactment of the community program. He 
must define the meaning of the community school theme. In a dis- 
cusrion of the role of the community school issued in 1038 the principal 
of Benjamin Franklin High School, Dr. Leonard Coveilo, gave this 
definition of the function of the Community School; 

ot 

• * • ths school must aecoaaa rfly become the center of community life 
in Its own neighborhood, a clearinghouse, if you will, tot aQ neighborhood 
idea*, program#, and oathurtagma It must aid is correlating thsse according 
to an effective plan through which the weft-being of the community as a 
whole may he forwarded and insur e d . It mart TfriiMwh tntismts r~ntnrt» 
with the children, the adults, the homes, the welfare organisations, 
even the business interest* at the community. The range of such activities 
comprises the background at the educational processes within the school 
rtaaft. The really stmaM school, therefore, cannot function as a detached 
organisation concerned only with ike imparting of a certain amount of book 
knowledge to a find listing nu mbe r of pupils (taring a yri Pej number of 
hours daily through a limited period each year. * * • Rather the school 
must make a break with the formalism and pattern of the past, sacrificing 
nothing of the essential integrity of an InteUigenUy planned educational 
program along intefteetual lines, but amplifying its program to met tbs 
targsr demands of communi ty and Nation. 

The primary impetus for the original planning of a community 
program must come from the school priori pal. If a break with a 
traditional pattern is to be made, the principal is the person with 
the power ami influence to make it ; and if a faculty or community 
needs an education in the philosophy of the community school, the 
principal is the figure with the abilities ami prestige to giro it. 

Some of the principal's leadership functions may be detailed as 
follows: 

•• Role si orgattittr of nthool community <yf»Wfy progr am . 

The Principal end Us Executive Cabinet must develop an organ- 
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tzation plan for the liberation of faculty and atudent energies for an 
effective community activity program. Arrangement* must be made 
for the allotment of time fbr activity both during and after school 
hour* and for the division of interests and efforts among various 
school and community agencies. An administrative arrangement ^ 
must be devised to give the teacher-adviser of the community pro- 
gram sufficient time to develop the program. In a practical sense, 
this involves the teacher's removal from a full teaching program and 
the allotment of a block of time to this teacher in the day’s program 
that will enable him to carry on the community work. In the experi- 
ence of the school* engaged in a full community program, success has 
teen achieved where the teacher-leader has been assigned to one 
period of teaching and a four-period community activity program. 

- b, RoU as of kty personnel 

The principal Will recognise the social and community interests 
expressed by the different faculty memtesfcand will be alert to select 
ca|>able teacher* to implement the community program The 
teacher -leader of the program will turn ‘eoMiantly to the principal 
for guidance in overcoming problems and for support in meeting the 
financial and administrative demands of the program. 

c. Rots « community coordinator 

Through a continuity of professional and personal contacts estab- 
lished over the years of service in the community, the principal u 
uniquely equipped to act as the community coordinator. In this 
capacity he b able to draw together into common effort the leaders of 
social agencies, governmental bodies, church organizations, and other 
groups who share a common interest in attacking major community 
problem*. F urthermore, his continuity of leadership enables him 
to draw upon the resources of people in the community who are 
unaware of their own abilities and uncertain of the proper means of 
expression but who, through encouragement and direction, will rise 
to an acceptance of responsibility. 

d, BoU (U kt iHorian of tkr community program 

The principal p oneemeo a system of Rwoidkeeping and can direct 
his secretarial staff in the important mechanical task of keeping files 
and records of the materials gathered in surveys and studies bo that a 
history of past efforts cm be used to guide the activity of the present. 
Movements of the population, trends in housing, echoed population, 
and other community changes can be measured and evaluated through 
the ex a m i natio n of the fund of past and present materials organised 
bj the office of the principal. tOf even greater importance than the 
collection of significant data is^ihe accumulated experience whereby 
the priampal can apply the lo w wns of past successes and failures of 
project activity to the difficulties of the ^assat. 


o 

ERIC 
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5. The School as a Stimulus to Community Action 

An extremely important basic and cardinal principle <5f the com- 
munity school U to 'learn by doing." It is, of eoofse, important to 
understand social facts and to discuM and analyte nor yn uni ty prob- 
lems. Under the guidance of weU-tofortned and aUJUul teachen, 
a high-#chool student can acquire much information and valuable 
insights into the many social problems that beset ua. But this tavom 
too much of the armchair approach. Beal effective education, train- 
ing in assuming the responsibilities of American citizenship, and the 
acquisition of social competence occur when the attempt is made to 
seek possible solutions to community problems through school- 
community action. Tins student becomes an active ami w illing 
participant in each enterprise. The high-school student craves 
recognition, enjoys responsibility, and, working with adults, can carry 
out a ss i gnm ents effectively Through this process, he develops 
leadership qualities which will be of inestimable value when he takas 
his place as an adult in hi# community. Him qualities do not emerge 
suddenly — full blown. They an a matter of gradual growth, Under 
present conditions the idealism and enthusiasm of youth, the urge to 
give of himself in worthy enterprises, is £vea little opportunity for 
expression, if not altogether stifled. We think and speak of youth as 
"high -school children” — a term that is hardly appropriate or dsKvip- 
Uve to those of us who saw them in action during the First and Second 
World Wars and in Korea. 

The school-community projects that were undertaken during the 
22 years of the school’s existence had fund ament a lly a double purpose. 
The first of tome was to have tot community face toe problems which 
confronted it; to realize that through cooperation and continuing 
effort c ommuni ty living could be improved ; to understand that toe 
bask social unit of American democracy waa toe community; and that 
our Bast Harlem not only had to rely mainly upon its mm resources 
to achieve a better life, but that it had many resources and strengths 
that ws could caU upon to achieve worthy social goak. 

In the second place, that the social experience gained by our 
etudeota in working on real problems with local and city 
with community leaders, with people of dtf went racial and 
origins apd diverse languages and cultures was, to as as educators of 
youth, more important than the succe s s of the social project under- 

-■» - ihSULi ..'t, r*', 


of 'Street units”— utfiixing vacant stores is toe immediate 
vicinity of to* stood as i library center, as an alumni club, so a 
community sociological reasarSh center, as a Friends and 
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Club — came about aa the remit of a dkeu«ioa in tbs Parent- Teach or 
Asso ciation of our school. 1 

The achool beaus involved in the ow ning of a library Lounge in 
the local public library at the request of the head librarian. 

The need for the social orientation of our rapidly pt»wing Puerto 
Rican community induced the principal of the pc bool to call together 
represenuti vn» of the Puerto Rican pram and other Puerto Rican 
leaders for a senes of IB conferences in hk office. At each conference, 
the chief of’a City or State department explained the functions of hk 
department. The Spanish prow and radio reported the results of 
them conferences, urging the Spanish communities to utilise the 
aerriees of these departments. 

For 6 rears a Latin American Festival was held in the achool audi- 
torium to which the leading Spanish artists in radio, television, the 
theater, and night clubs offered their talents without charge The 
proceeds of these festivals went to the establishment of a school - 
community fend to be used for needy Puerto Rican student*. The 
idea came from a Spanish columnist who bad parueipaied in our 
conference*. 

S panish -s peak mg students were requested by the local Health 
Center to interpret at the cento 1 , j particularly during the annual 
tuberculosis campaign. 

The school-eommunity newspaper The East BeHtm Newt waa 
sponsored originally by the editorial staff of the Franklin Almanac, 
our student newspaper, 

Thaw arc but a few samples of projects which the achool undertook 
because an tndmdtial, a group, or an organisation in our community 
believed they represented needs which could be met by school -com- 
munity effort. The achool encouraged and welcomed ah ideas and 
suggestion*. We felt that thk waa part of oiffreaponaihilUy. 

& Introducticm m TwQ Pfojects 

An analyak of two eammotffty project* conducted by Benjamin 
Franklin High School are offered in the following section of the 
article These projects are a^pntfieani because they illustrate the 
application of the principle of the com muni ty -school program to 
concrete social problems that bare arisen in the neighborhood. A 
theoretical di ac u as io D of the way* and mmm of conducting a com- 
munity school program would fad to gfee the in twee tod teacher the 
practical demonstrations necessary for the tnpfemeiikatiea of the 

•tap story of the realistic problems encountered in the development 

to mm U» program to a 
mmrwfnl and mean in g ful completion The whole story of each 

m 
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project cannot be told in full detail because of space limitations, but 
it is felt that sufficient material haa been included to Ulustreie how the 
school acta upon the principle* of community education. 

The project* are: (1) The Sani upon’ Campaign. and (2) the Carmine 
Luongo Playlot in East Harlem. 
project So, I: Smdtmtwn_ Qrmpoifn 

Early in Septambw at the beginning of the new school y ear, there 
appeared in the New York City newspapers a story, illustrated by 
photographs, of dirty streets and lots in East Harlem. Following the 
release of these picture*, at a meeting of the Civic Club of the school, 
the members, after a long and serious disoumiofi, decided to accept 
the challenge to their community and to try to do something about 
sanitation situation in East Harlem. The majority fe eling ex- 
pr eased at thk meeting was that the press was again ''picking on m" 
The boys decide to go through the streets in their immediate neigh- 
borhood to see if eonditioDS were as bad as they hid been described to 
the newspapers, . 

* At the not meeting of the Civic dub the majority opinion became 
what had been the minority viewpoint — most members agreed with 
the newspapers. After each boy described what he had mi on h m 
torn, and told of conditions on hk own Mock, one member mid, < *Ths 
truth ts the truth, and instead of complaining about the press, w# 
should see if we can do aomethinc to dean up our ne^toborhood," 
This vm the problem that the Civic dub set out to solve. 

The boys first discussed Hie problem of respooribdity for the poor 
sanitary conditions. The dupes of the tenants, the landlords, the 
janitors, the storekeepers, the Department of Sanitation, and the 
children were explored To obtain information from the Department 
of Sanitation and to get the benefit of schoolwide opinion, a forum was 
planned for the weekly school assembly. The Educations! Director 
of the Department of Sanitation and the Secretary of the East Hartal 
District Health Committee woe invited to act as forum consul tan is, 
The topic for discussion at this school assembly was, “Bow Can Wt 
Keep East Harlem Qeaof ' A Krely discussion took place and the 
Civic Club used tins forum as an opportunity to intonat the eutow 
student body in its project. 

One of the results of the discussion was that 20 boys joit.d the 
Cafeteria Squad a« a Sanitation Division to gat student cooperation 
in keeping the cafeteria tan. 

A few days lator the Secretary of the East Harlem Health Qm* 
mtttoa invited the CSvm Club to attend a special evening meeting of 
the Eaet Harlem District Health OMamttiMi to di*cgm 
Club's project and to plan cooperative action. Id pwp^0biSte th# 
meeting, the Civic Cbb drew up a program of action which they 
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formally presented lo the meeting of the Adult group for discussion 
sod adoption. 


The program Included : 


1. A Mde i w w at *0 MMtinwd in this campaign: atoUenU, " parent*. 
teuwU, LuvdfamU, Potto* Department, HaniUtion Department, Fir* Depart 
meat, Hr&ith Daptrtmwiti IsImiM Mnkute, 

3. Thr m of s aound truck to tour the neighborhood with Hr* apeaksT* 
■ed printed materifcj , ate * record! rue o# * transcribed speech by the Mayor 
at New York City, 

I A trutor in the loeai movie house* 

4. A cleanup of one or two lota and the ittetributtan of a ■peetaily written 
eopeal to tooasto bvtng to the I w mediate area' to ke*p the tot dean 

ft. A leaflet taoed by the Committee fur distribution to the ita mediate 
nrtthbortood of the KhooL 

ft. An ftdgto ai jUay by the Qrta Chtb to be prwmhd to the school ami 
to ptutti t group* 

7. Sp e cial eehoto ifirimbHi i end dam jwiwm‘ 

A parade through the neighbothond 

0. A nan r e tarding to the «rtow>l auditorium with *p«*efai«, eutorttoon»it» 
movies, etc. * * 

Shortly after thi* meeting the Prendeut of the Sanitauou Sub- 
c ommi ttee and the Ektcutive Seaetary met with the Executive 
Board of the One Club and the Principal of the school to plan the 
t of the propam by the Otic Club. Plans 

w» specifically made for a fact-finding confe rence rtf tenants, janitors, 
landlord*, atorekeepera, parents, and student* to get a complete 
picture m m by all the groups intimately eenearoed with the 
problem of improving the sanitary Conditions in East Harlem. 

Aa the boy* began to carry out jhfdr plans , the Educational Dim-tor 
of the Department of Sanitation provided materials ami guidance. 
She supplied 5.000 leaflets and posters which the students distributed 
to the people ©f East Harlem. The president of the Civje Oub kept 
her informed of the progress of the campaign 

All these activities had stirred up euch in ter eat that the Dmt$N*m, 
a leading New York Gty newspaper, agreed to award priaea to Urn 
winner* of a cleanup contest in a wx- block am. The Outdoor 
t leanline® Association of the. city and leading Sanitary Engineers 
from Oolu m bia and New York Uni versa u*« would be the judge*. 
The beyv again readily agreed to sponsor lire cleanup contest They 
net to discuss fltd^r 1 1 1 1 ji i— — n t o 1 1 itudi jtlit nft ftit it 

meeting with i rpre w ntat i vcft ©f the Department of taitoitoii and 


parade as a prelude to the con teat which wn to start in a tow days. 


a 



le 


V *1 
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6. A ra fetin g of tb* puwb ta tbs vm tod to ptou* to nrye as t w » m<wm i ( 
°< l be air Sanitary Qotkt and to ptoitioe Uw Departm.nl of SultotM 
for dsOy, fcbedutei g*rh^» pMrap*, taciiidi*§ ftmd#yi bui hntid*r* 

X A tfctomtmity-Sehooi Ceefsnne* was told to pi*. nfl-tochtor* eoepw*- 
As sad to inratfi the kxtor* of tbs seniwHr to tto rhtrmp wapt^n 
rf «Mto At W» eaaferaooL tta Wtowtog, 

* mo ** •**•«» »»r» proiflBt r Th# k**J C«pams, U® for*l Mato Mturtor, 
mpriwwtottess of Um D^tMt of Baallaifcn. rsprsantoUvw of the 
a^tok D^tat, lb* local e M iat^ a ftmtUtten Ooaiiaittoii, rsdgtoai 
of inr dMotuiMthMM, repauetiU tl iij of Um wmmuajtv dirltooo of 
of F-d tKstoMt . pnirilfmh at M pubife ntoto, Qrle Club 

T^is d#c*d«d to support & campaign to amend tb« City 

Sanitary Cod#; to oak# • surrey wgardiiif Um* needs u seen by jam- 
ton, atorekeepers, landlords, and twitn u; and to reqoMt of tbs 
of hnmtnUon dally s c h ed uled garbage ^uu, inriudin r 
Surtdgyi and Itolulay* 

Thi Orta Club drew up a simple qm^kmamm* 3,000 of whkfa vm 
dmri^itad. Apia U»® local parochial and puMie sehoob helped 

Th* leader ®f th# Q*rie Club made a UmnaflrtpUon of an appeal to 
Um peopt# in tb# community nod tb# N«w York Cxiy sound truck 
t»ro»de«»i thia appeal throughout thm nai^borbood' Similar a p- 
P**l* by A# Mayor nod Um Sanitation were broad- 
cast m other dam ^ % 

TtsUm®, msdc by the Department c *f Sanitation, wmm shown in 
local aorwa 

Th* Chic Club mat letter* to each of the rebgwHis leaders in t_h« 
totom^ty and urged them to talk to their pnrahkmers on sanitation, 
wggwtay a« a Umbm, ‘'CfcMniintoa u next to GudKom*,” Many 
d th® r#JigMm» leader* did so, as reported by Um students who attended 
fa oHwi Aartbii, ' ' 

r ^ 

Qw Chib members participated in the Fact-Finding C<mf«rene# 
found that what was stated at this conference «n in omUiI 
agreement with their m findings 

AtMkm eon k t mm mm called of leaders and students 

to evaluate Um contest and to plan further action Tlus coaferenes 
to call Mother meeting to whksh representatives of the «ty 
depart menu moat concerned with Um probtem sanitstion would 
bftfaviMi , , 

The achool and community groups called another meeting ^ «%dc- 
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code and selected from it* rank* a Continuation Committee to me* 

with the subcommittee and mak e such reoammandattons a* it micht 
see fit. 

A meeting of the subcommittee was held and a report was mad* at 
the meeting of the ( ’ontinuauon Committee. It mm decided to write 
to the Health O mumwahw asking him to eooaidar the need for the 
amendment to the city samtory rode It was also votod to write to 
the Mayor asking him to support a «ap^n to get more funds far 
the Department of Sanitation so that it ro^d give improved Mrrk* 
to the people, 

During the campaign. members of the Ou* Civic Club appeared 
before school groupa. They ako parOcipaied in radio forum* (WMCA 
Du Mont TaUviMoa, WNKW). 1 Twy participated in dkmM^M 
b^d m the of Education Civ w dub Headquarter*, and at- 

tended interview* with prominent people, arranged by central Civic 
Club Headquarter*. They also, in order to pet firsthand mfanoa- 
Uon, vwted the city's dupoeal plant on Welfare Ialaud. At its hat 
meeting, before it began to plan its end-tom party, U»e Otk Civic 
«ub evaluatyj it* campaign and voted to rontmue Ibe project for at 
least another term The play was finish ed and p reaen tod to the stu- 
dent assembly and the Parent-Teacher* Association All groupi 
who parthapatod w ere invited to the event. The vamus'aty O6to- 
!m»»nMvprs and the i t-pctwen tati v e* <>f the Daily A m wen the invi ted 
« U€St *- The Smutattoti trailer and the movie of the parade am 
included on this progr am 

The problem of sanitation and particularly of garbage disposal m 
a congested ami blighted area of a great metropolii has chalkoged 
the wisest of our city administrators. It m an unsolved problem, but 
an important step in the right direct was taken through the 
Sanitation Campaign. The O ommiwio tw of the Department of 
H^lth effected a change in the City Sanitary Code making itpniuid*- 
tory ujMifi landlords to provide a specified number of garble wum 
tw tenant for a specified period of time. The Sanitatkm Cornmk. 
■toner arranged far a definite turn for the roOneyon of garbage by the 
Imitation truck*. This Sani tattoo c a mpaig n, by being featured and 
dramatised w the Itetiy Nmm, attracted dtvwke all tuition to the 
problem 

Other major New York Dsihe*, such m the Nm York HemU 
Tnbvnr and The New York Timn. c on si de red the project important 
to pvt H adequate apace. The result was that other — 
munttua attempted to grapple with similar problems. 

In w opadoft, h owev e r , the most important mi i sm the ejpen- 
mem gained by our buy * m the planning and execution of a romnmmtv 
Vmtmt, which daily affected their live* and the lives of their tem^m 
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*nd Do^Lbwv. Thoy lamed that chinpa in lava cannot be wroiifrfit 
urerni^t; that the head* of dty department* we limited in Action 
by tie Amount of money that m available; and that their principal 
* m< toaeher*, their parent* and niiftoua leader*, together irith 
c omm unity ■geoem*, are anxious to plan and work with them in and 
out of ■chool; that ail concerned are willing and ready to hare them 
■"urar rMpoiMibility . ThiM, they dMortral that within proper and 
reasonable limitations, they hare an important role to play a* junior 
itbtNtf , Lost they, too, hare a job to do in making dwwncr work 


rrojtct We, it Cmrmtbm* Ummm f ktyter m tef Hmrimm 

Another rexi^ proWwn that facts under jin r ilrgr^j communities 
tie laM Bariem m the lack of roftekiot pUy a rmm for ehildrai of 
whod age. It m true that reawatiooai opporluhiUe* 
are avaflaUe in afternoon play cantata in tnmm of the *eho©l« ami in 
*▼«*! community house*, but these me not enough to lake care of 
about 30,000 children in this age pvup. Mwwnw, the diM*ne*a that 
children hare to go to reach there mmi and the haaard of c rossi ng 
bearify »rf«ted dty streets ofton prove to be a deterrent to the 
fhddm m well m to the mothers Burner the play period the 
moAmawMit the ehMnm an the block where they and their n«%hbom 
cm «««*• hum m ea ror e of control Often' in «*ur turwvyn we 
diftc^Vitrivi many empty fete cr anted by erf unsani utry 

“4 «““k Omtmmi houses The debrw left during dwolitian and 
^ i aeeraukUoti of garbage mymaih the ngtiBem and drabneaa of our 
roijgoatcd dty streets The tenp and the young adult find a 
**»▼« the numerous candy atom* that dot’ the Earn Harlem 
n e i ghbor hood. In a survey made some years ago m our community 
we spotted on an outline map of East Had cm. 404 of throe "aoeiaJ 
emimn M in 100 of mn city block* 

Th* k®y» #*r Cicj^Cluh were keenly aware of thii situation 
wanted to do something about it— nM marehr tor t h mmek rm hut 
pmiwMj for Omr jo a ngM tooth aw and asters #iU«n a MOM** 
^ow of the school w a* one nice b t , In the course of dM^ the 
of recreational wgmm, th* idw emerged that the Oub, ae 
*® experiment and « demon* (ration. should undertake the task o f 
ckaning up the lot and making it available to th* efaOdron in the 

the 

ereatbn of a play arm from a dirty, abandoned lot wa* not a simple 
wmrngiim to hare for thw purr>ow, ThbrnnimUlt 
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' tot n* »WHJenui w<re UMuffiejeol for deaning up and carting away the 
« ejr» The lot had to be properly pared. Equipment had to be 
procured ami recrei Uonal leaden had to be found who would direr* end 
control the pier *ctre»Uea It wa« agreed that the total job would 
requoe Muewooe from local iatareated cjU * ena ud mmmumtT 

1?°*^ wkJ kMy Dcpertmenta^Samutioii, Police, and the Borough 
pNwdRQl i ijflicv 

Thr hm meeting of the Rayiot Committee, hdd in the PnnapeT* 
c,oe ' brpu « hl *" immediate and enthunaeuc reapooae from com- 
munity leaders and otic and ■oeiai ofgamaatiooa The plan wee full? 
dweumed, the necemary step* vm outlined, and the ran©* com- 
mitt^ ware created to carry out the project. It waa agreed «>•»« the 
XudMiu warfwto carry the major burden of the project. The adult 
n umbe r* f were to act mainly ia an edriaory capacity, to make the 
ncoeiaary rootacU, and to pare the war. The own® of the k>l vm 
eont^ted aod readily fare ha consent The Department of Sanity 
two, with whom the school had auUttd friendly relatione md 
to man thm and debrii which had aamtmtalated <w> Tit* 

rtodema v.^kod enthuN*a*yea% with the wmrnmkm mm m ramoring 

ff "*** Tk* Deputy C mine of Pubtki Worfca for 

Manhattan, an East Harkm kad®, had the bi payed Th* Sath 

of No. m charge of the JrrenUe Aid 
tJ. A, B.) **dthe PoUee Athletic Ltogw (P. A U) entrusted the job 
erf matmmg the pkykri to » rrenkltn graduate who wee m cham of 

*" ** P A. U The P. A L. am**! another PWI,„ 
fntd^e h dtraoter of the ptaylot The PuBop 1 kparuneti i 
an outdoor ha«w. The athletic and play eq uipm ent r-*m^. H * 

^ fmW Wc? P »°P*«*’ M * rtauii of the appearance on thwiF m 4. 
▼amn program trf the «ncutiv« wnwmMet of the Orb Qub Mr and 
Mra Xmongo *od A*- entire fam% of l# dMra, 

Tb. D-wioo emoooj n.W» nurWoly ud .uWd br 
ud ^j nou^ «wb«. ol ib. WxW oonmuitj. ud tte 

U ’’ ^ “ 

Serwa! daya bafore the dedication of the playlet the following mm 
a*rapli«d inv it at ion vu dkiributod throt^boiit the n^bwteod: 


tiood Mtmri 

Mr ikut^ 


We (wette yw to to 
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We pay heavily for erecting and maintaining jails and other custodial 
institutions. What is more tragic, we nay in the broken lives of tho*- 
sands of our children, the great majority of i^hom have the potential- 
ities of becoming good American^ ti ten* instead of delinquents, from 
whom the future criminals i^omA^eripan Society are recruited. 
I>and is valuable in our big cities, there is no doubt about that But 
our values are grossly distorted wWi we deny and curtail our educa- 

tional budgets to the detriment of ^our children 
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II. Some Common Tasks 
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The Training of Leaders , . 
Preparation of Materials 


How Programs of Community Education 
Begin and Grow 
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it rains they brnom* ditches, and in the dry moh the** fa mdh- 
c*Ung. At night, hoosa are dark for lack of electricity. Agricul- 
tur “ «»*•»» we pw; «nhr 10 percent of the. land • 

g«K>d many did not ^mv how to wm <*awri*fd fertiJuftr? * 

Th« k no doubt thnt oonditwHs in the nllag* m unbearably 

*?*" * do “*“> N;t» |«W. tete 

f arming praetww, unproved aamUibn, and electricity v ' | 

S«t«I awte* ^ fc*l wuk a,, hjfbMG danut rftei 
eoimcU. Flu* m Inpmi tad dtamZIT'Tio* u n team*. 

„ tppMTuet of ttu conunmutj, Ua fiva^wKiitiou of tho MU 
How e»0 n mwa ptoduetiot, mam •teoWt yf" The rwuhof 
the diacuanon w “ * •c-hedule named "Operation Teh-haing, 1954-55/' 
Ibjpcuvea were developed on a monthly basis The school's program 

forthemMAefMv.te^M^e, >Jd„foU«, : 

Mat: Open ae adatta* 


mimfobttpitm 


Give free 
fX a Mkli a aortal 
Hold athletic icsft 


Tim various project were directed a lord 
Jh^onyw of the township government, 

«• AWfcd 

wluek undertook to cut; oat » peoje*. Item 
tition anion- * k - — -* — 1 ** - - 

hit task of 





tie* of government 
Not ad 

But with the eelvool continuing a smaller measure irf'ka 
the village fa better able to Me its own needs, and to tubs its 
problems, But why did the Tung-shih School Be thfaF ‘ 
hung fa one of the village* *re«d by the ‘ 
we unheard of before. The answer fa 
had acquired n 
It had become < 
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i — -- — — v *— «— — » — ^ w mmm toouW have bwn able 

h upon tMMi Moe lor protracted periods to getting the 

JpiPy **»hfahed . 

r ym Chin*** Mmktr r wto Department of Eduction Wtoofie 

yrfto Oaaiiiifr/ ftnlrn il i.lue attoattaoe.-d toe MSA Matoa 

waring on the 

project (However, at the date of tfek writing, tou October IMS, 
the Mtaeton to npHtm jt attdtoil Rule. rsrpert to thi. Md to um« 
“ the Community Scbod idea ha* grown 

►attest* to the Hrtot* of the idra and the »«pport that edu- 
***** msbfa »d community fpik bive given it The 
gtwto al*> reflect* ton help rendered by to# Chinree ewetante who 
we CMDtWi <d th» wiki# And two leading Philippine educator*, 
Dr V. Aguilar and l*aMo Tup**, provided by toe private- 
^«lto^iy Aato Foundation for a period of aeveral month», toe 
tomerto Itoi.towl^^B^toKaii^iitortmgw^ttoiar^ 
But to return to Tune^hih' A* mieHt Km, 



village* served by the 
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fed w*l eut &nr* tmm m lofty uttf 

l HMnalMM to* 
l Tto asked abacid fmpnrre **t* *<jv 


C UaU^vttor^tki 
Dwint Ommi tarty VMb of Tum^a. 

h ad vwitw < nwb . y vll U|r** to km Mt kW- l 2 S different 

WB^tow, top^i* with g atatonaiiia « 

many repeating Unaa Appearing « ift* 

yi * ch * r Tiwy called tor (UOUW a fanned eohoal al 0 m 

rtlkps “sanitary toaep^ to pr* tmtotoM 

m rtdi^i lav nth e*pendUvjre« at amt 

J ** lrtc tod k* a# 17 a alt with nHfuewm for <»r»*nn™ r ~; t f o — ^ u 

M*> *« ** K* «* I* *£«S 22^ SySTSu ■ 

"**«; «0y OM {Wnr^ool* S^LTiSS 

w»d i«« ■upavUUoaa) was m*k Th* wDo^^rLl iAflui/™^ 
P«I»fci for tWr reaction. *mt prmtod t» i^ timm 

Wow Oj? close «f the school rw, both aMi 
■orrey., Procedures ware <‘ 

wito their parents at home obtained ■ryi^fTt to Umm on % 
i^ftoy ymtimmm. Tk* eottatod m^ vm j^ i. 

«*-«• wto* „„ . * hM, Z^nSa 

Major problems, local wm, and auggrnoon* f or 
finding. were presented to a 

wmwtrli la ttnabnitog 

**** d * 1 ^® to *** 61 *• work Hat wat to 
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dm<oinf\*»«mg« TIim ware mM tn Ut* one of 
bow to Mil Rtmd nn^M to in riri > pwjMjjn M i y * 

pomt, mrnmMmtkm of %k» rffe* mm ■ *irni r Htoi,J br 
*ov«ruH»oUl grant arttb tfaa ""Minn of the 

i^far lMh. ml Iwuitai mm f» «m tar, m 
*»»»« by tb® to lilt 

B .1 not ^ >i mtcm m . TW .okool *m*. dub ml Ik. 
bmd «.« ami paftmm >. lb. «r I. m™. 

wirntteT 


MteMwAgr 
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Tto urn abrnn M0 #-H 0M> 
to (fran MiaMi 

■■rirnno* hm hmm U*> 

°» Bute H W n«trvft*o n (JOBB), and 

forommaot. 

I« ante to rttenteoiatoraot and mMvata U»e «ptm of 

"“•‘wrflk* «**ni«t hr to Mw nWwn. txrt y— 

f *• k«p Mm mat M titotr pmm. In M way and 
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TiW r*nt of Ok* onm i n unity pUoi school are just beginning their 
* og ^ ~ m eJtpionng its place in tbs community. Each differ* 

frwa ^ other*. ,Tk»B h toa-cullur-i? at .Hju.h h wan In the aborigine 
At P^*y^ f ^ ©OililfTt of hooiBjf ^ in^u^ 

tMaMw of it# ine^une^onabikUa* and to hdp impr owe the bed diet 
Tm Oro-bji MMidk School m experimenting on a 4-year euhtcuJum 
off wing bum n tii, i^ikJtWf. and h ome Mowmini The noutw an* 
ttnbk. iW standard $-* oaiddb school eumeuIunL Kuh- 
uunf m i tptg bustling tampon with Tanou* industmu Consequently, 
ib« ml community noddle aehod inU have a raned aSmnr of 
practical 


Notwi Utat tft diiW the Wty d project* brwfiy described aboae, 
wffiA ttmly ^ -; ^» i progrmm fln d g unit? undtr ® j^r»Mml p#i- 
t * rn ccoa;4< * n f vf (I) comm u ni ty ■erriee- (2) sc booi m a community 
owiw: (S) preroeationd comae* or iiidiwtnd arts; (4) cumcuium 
inproFidnsiit. AH srhoo t s opwata within thm general framework 

at way b mm shore, •eck echod has ipmiJuN which reflect 
bcald mmimL . 

i 

Th^w m uoite ootnwofi defloouktlw, i, r,, achod-eoomtuitT 
ocg an i aMo a and rebUons By the nature and purpose of the rotn- 
mumty srbod. tk* mhool *nd the community enter into partner 
•b»Pi **°h to Mnra the other. This partnership has e robed a local 
rwir K H ^ fasbrj a comm unity school oooncU, parent*" council. 

MKkool c om m it rr. anody,,^ purpose of the council n to 
the school and the oatamuitHy doe* together, to make the 
^od nqmn to immunity qhedi awl prehbin*, and to make 
the co mmunity parttetjnte in planning community school project# or 
program*. It m equafly obhMi that in this tth«ne the people, as 
wwOrntJu teacher* and the pupth, barn the proocmes of demo ctmcy 
“ * **y of M» in their respective roromiimue*. Very often the 
question is asked: "How doe* the community •eked differ from the 
Undithmal school* From tbr MUciUe* d e s cri bed shore, it » po»- 
mhirn to distinguish the eommuMtf school from the traditional schod 
wtoth , in Ciuns, place* extraordinary erophnor oo book -Lear rung 
™ **• iwpe*#, program, organiaahoTi, methods ami Ucluuquiw 
of the comm unity school, fir* aritena ara ramnii^ m chamcterkUc 
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The foregoing criteria have a number oi important corollaries, 
among which are: (1) The school is organized as a democratic com- 
munity; ^2) the school makes use of all available community resources; 
(3) the school educates both children and adults; <4 ) the community 
has an organization which enables it to participate effeetiv% in 
planning programs for the school. 

» 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING 1 

n 

I 

The requirements of the community school demand that teachers 
acquire the following basic competencies: 

1 The teacher should know the concept, purpoee, and scope of community 
school education. ^ 

2, The teacher should understand the culture patterns of the community 
and the changing social structure, 

3, The teacher anould know scfaool-oo mm unity relations and their or- 
ganisation. 

4, The teacher should know the areas of the community school program, 

o. The teacher should know the need for a growing curriculum. 

6. The teacher should know the newer teaching methods tod how to use 

newer teaching aids ^ 

7. The teacher should know the essential techniques and skills In com- 

munity development, ' ^ 

a The teacher should know how to teach adults as well as school children 

In recognition of the above needs, a planning committee composed 
of representatives of the Ministry of Education, the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education, and the Education Office of the ICA Mission, 
cooperated in conducting 3 summer sessions for teachers at the Taiwan 
Normal University in Taipei. Because the trainees had little or no 
background information on the community school, this first sJmon 
consisted mainly of a series of orientation lectures. There was little 
opportunity for participants to discuss^, and clarify their .ideas. In 
this respect, the second summer session was an improvement over 
the first, although it was unsatisfactory in certain other *ayp. 

On the basis of previous experience and the teachers’ expressed 
needs, as ascertained from questionnaire returns, the 1956 session was 
converted to a workshop,. The idea of a workshop was new and it was 
necessary to train participants in the group process. In accordance 
with the different teaching backgrounds of the 42 teachers "in attend- 
ance, they were divided into 7 working groups. The workshop under- 
took the study of curriculum improvement in the community school, 
the study of teaching materials arid methods, and ^he organisation and 
operation of the community school. . The workshop included the follow- 
ing major activities: general orientation, lectures on community school 
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Local Cement Factory Cooperate* Iff Training Future Employee# 

problems, group work and discussion, plenary session, teaching demon- 
stration, presentation of reports, and a final evaluation of the session 
by a participant committee. In addition to these activities, there was 
a field trip to a nearby school, and a community survey. The visitors 
met with the .local people and learned ffom them about the community 
problems. These were taken back to the workshop for study and 
discussion. * 

As a next step, in mid-October the supervisors from the Department 
of Education were brought together for necessary orientation. In this 
conference the following plan was approved: * ^ 

1. A team of supervisor* will t» organised to undertake the supervision 
and direction of soma phase of the work of the community school. 

2. The program for the year will be defined and distributed to Ml the 
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3. A regular publication will be iaeued to Inform the supervisory team of 
community school development and to answer qoeitloM on the subject. 

4. A committee of supervisor*, school principals, and teacher* will be 
organised to study the curriculum erf the various community schools with 
reference to the concept and purpose of community school education 

This series of meetings constituted the initial stage of inservice 
training. Followup work will be carried on and meetings will be held 
in individual schools for the benefit of local teachers and lay groups. 
With the experience of the last 3 years, it is felt that a sound foundation 
of teacher understanding and training for the community school has 
been laid. 

•. These teachers should play '" leadership roles in promoting the 
community school idea and in budding community relations with the 
people who support the schools. A long-range program has also been 
approved, which includes the establishmen t of a community school 
training center in the Taiwan Provincial Normal University and the 
inclusion of a course in the community school for elementary schools 
in aU teacher-training institutions. In due rime, lay leaders should 
participate more and more in the training program in order to further 
the community relations of the schools and to develop better under- 
standing of the community school program. » 

SUMMARY: PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE GROWTH 

Community school education was introduced on this island on an 
experimental basis in 1953. It 1ms been allowed to develop and ex- 
pand gradually in recognition of the fact that it involves “directed 
social change." The program, therefore, has taken into eonatderaribn 
the social organization of the community and the cultural patterns of 
the local society in introducing changes in the minds, attitudes, and 
life of the people through the instrumentality of the commupity school. 

A community problem that was generally attacked was that of 
school graduate unemployment, an action which resulted in the intro- 
duction of practical courses. Since then, other programs have been 
developed until many areas of living have been involved: Industries, 
food production, health, sanitation and home beautifiihtion, citizen- 
ship, literacy, culture, and recreation. It wdl thus be seen that the 
community school not only attempts to improve the education of 
children and adults, but also to help raise the quality of thing ho the 
community. * 


* The development indicated above has been on the secondary level. 
But since the community school idea should reach the masses, the pro- 
gram of community education has to be extended to the primary 
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schools. The first step in this direction was initiated by introducing 
the community school idea to teacher-education authorities and ele- 
mentary school administrator* and teachers. This was realized in 
September 1965, in two regional work conferences which developed a 
3-day pattern of orientation, consisting of six lecture* followed by 
diactiMion groups. The results were reported in a plenary session, 
and an evaluation of them was made. This pattern is intended to be 
duplicated in other regions for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
the community school movement. 

Si rice trained teachers for the community school are a prerequisite 
for the expansion of the movement, two regional centers, one in the. 
North, and another in the South, are contemplated with the collab- 
oration of some elementary schools to serve as community school 
laboratories. The Education Materials Center in Taipei is included 
in this projected organi ation to provide motivation and direction in 
curriculum improvement and the preparation of local curriculum 
materials. 

In a speech, “The Fulfillment of Educational Ideals, Introducing 
Commtmity Education,!’ the Minister of Education, Chang Chi-yun 
said: 

Oar main task ia the (Wd of education • * * is to turn the schools into * 
pivotal force for the esta bl is hme nt of a new society and for the creation of a 
mw OMbs; to eembtee education with Industry, school with society, learning 
with tile, practice with work, employ nationalistic education, scientific 
education, vocational education as the four pillars for the erection of a new 
sad perfect edifice. This new ideal la education is similar to the system of 
community school education la foreign countries. 

Obviously, the trend of thinking about community school education 
in Taiwan is exceedingly optimistic. There is the far-reaching impli- 
cation of coo rdi na t i ng it with the national program of spiritual 
and material reconstruction. Indeed, there are sufficient 
indications that the community school movement is a potent leavening 
factor in raiting the quality of life and Ihrmg in the rural communities. 
Greater promise of this outcome may bo assured if the community 
school can find more opportunities for coordinate its programs with 
tho projects of the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, the 
Farmers' Association, and local service groups. 

In the future of Taiwan, the oomtpnnity school iriU play an increas- 
ingly important leadership role in the development of the people. 
The pr opaga tion of democratic pmnesese, the realization of the worth 
end dignity of the human individual, and its concomitant, the preser- 
vation of human rights, may eventually constitute the greatest con- 
tribution of the community school to the people of Roe China. 
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College in the Country 


/. Canon Pritchard 

PM^r- D epor tme nt of Adult education 
ff'**rV*orgU CoiUf. CarroUtm, Go. 


HOW THE PROGRAM STARTED 1 


J. 


The movement that has come to be known as College in the Country 
grew out of the needs felt by some rural community groups to study 
and to explore subjects about which they wanted to know more, and 
to satisfy the desire for a broader education. It represents simply 
another phase of community education in which West Georgia has 
participated since its founding in 1933. In the early years the 
| emphasis was upon improving agricultural conditions and home and 
b community life in the area served by West Georgia College. Later, 
the interest shifted to economic needs, aiM cooperative undertakings 
came into being. . ' • 

The College in the Country represents another stage in the develop- 
ment of the program of community and adult education, as citix&is 
in the area turn their attention from problems of the immediate 
community to the broader problems of State, National, and world 
: communities. 

; v 1° 1949, Mountain View-Garrett's Chapel Co mmun ity Improve- 
;■ yteent Club, Smithfield, won a State community improvement contest. 

4 (Sipithfield is in the northwest corner of rural Carroll County, Ga., 
B *&fl«s from West Georgia's campus.) This achievement gave to 
•v dub members a desire to go on, to find something that would keep 
them meeting and working together. They arranged a 'picnic on 
October 22, 1949, and invited friends from West Georgia College to . 
come and talk it over. 

They talked of many things, afround the picnic table — of things 
they wanted to know and how to get help on topics of interest to the 
I poop, The name, College in the Com ifry, emerged as members of the, 
group expressed interest in music appreciation; the problems of health’ 

S physical ami mental; something on seteuee and horns improvement. 

\ November 4, 1949, was setia tha date for the first meeting, at which 
they invited the President of West Georgia College to talk on Carroll 
County, Its History ami Resources. Further discussion of topics 
to be studie d resulted in a plan for study sessions on art appreciation, 
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the church in the world, family relations, speech, great poetry. CUim 
met twice each month for 1% hours. Often these meetings continued 
froth 7 to 1 1 p. m,, the discussion being carried on over s cup of coffee 
after the meeting adjourned. 

Meanwhile, through reports in the county papers of what was 
happening at Smithfield, interest was stimulated in other communities 
and calls came to West Georgia College and to individual members 
of the staff, for a College in the Country in these communities. 

h acuity members met and considered these requests, sent members 
of the staff to visit the interested communities, explore the idea, and 
determine the desires of the community group in terms of what the 
people considered their needs. Believing that evoy community is 
important because that is where people live, careful consideration 
was given to aU suggestions made. The staff members soil to meet 
with the group, through questioning and guiding the thinking of the 
members present, attempted to mum the needs of the group and to 
plan with them a program of etqdy that would build a bridge from 
their desires to their needs. Within the limitations of staff time 
and available leaders and consultants, an effort was made to serve 
all groups requesting a study program. If consultants were not 
available at West Georgia College, they were found in the city or 
elsewhere in the State. It » important to know that West Georgia 
has no program to give or to promote — the staff gladly contribute their 
time and help in planning a program which is of interest to a com- 
munity and which members erf the local group will help to carry on, 
feeling that liberal adult education should be available to aU people’ 
not just a special few, ^ ^ 

News of the series of studies at Smithfield spread and a “Family 
College” was planned at Unity. Hulett followed with a “Sunday 
Afternoon Neighborhood College.” At Oak Mountain, it became 
the “Health College”; at Sand Hill, the “College erf Service”; and 
at Center Point, the “Community College.” Each “Collie” was 
plmined to meet the needs of the individual* in the community. Tim 

name selected was chosen “by the participants as were the topics for 
study. 

The CoUege in the Country pregram has now spread to 14 coni' 
muni ties in the territory adjacent to West Georgia College. This 
number includes group* coming to the campus to hold sessions— the 
Art Group, the Home Demonstration Choir, the College in the 
Town, and the Methodist Circuit Men's Group. 

Three new centers are developing, interested in stunulaang a 
wries of College in the Country programs in the area sowed by each— 
Young Harris, a private junior college in North Georgia; Alexandria, 


T 
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Calhoun County, Ala., a county public-school system ; aj/d Oglethorpe 
University, in a fast-growing section of Atlanta. 

A total of 1,476 persons hare been involved in the College in the 
Country program since its beginning. This indudes 1,201 citizens of 
rural communities, and 276 consultants, who have participated in 259 
study sessions. During the past year, 1964-66, 8 new College in the 
Country groups have been added, serving 475 regular participants. 


mu 


I 


WHO INITIATED COLLEGE IN THE COUNTRY? 


College in the Country began at West Georgia College. Some think 
College in the Country is an affectionate name for West Georgia, a 
junior college of 600 students on a lovely campus in the western part 
of Carrollton, Qa. That » not correct. College, in the Country is the 
generic name for many groups of adults who meet from time to time 
whenever and wherever they want to meet to study whatever they 
want to study. They usually meet at some convenient place in their 
home neighborhood: a church, a community building, or a school. 
Sometimes they meet on a bus chartered for some special trip. In 
every case some responsible local organization co-sponsors with West 
Georgia College their own study series which h called College in the 
Country. Often — usually — a local study group gives a name to its 
College in the Country. Often the name evolves without conscious plan 
or effort. The name has local flavor, or may suggest the subject mat- 
. ter under study, like “College of Health,” or may indicate the time of 
meeting as “Sunday Afternoon College” or “College in the Country 
on Saturday Night " In no case is coDege credit given* In some 
cases, usually after a first series ends, certificates are given at a “gradu- 
ation” program. Weet Georgia College likes the initiative tor such 
sequences of study to come from the adults themselves through one 
of their local orginiaatwiiC 

As has bben said earlier, College in the Country is- of recent origin, 
beginning about 1949. Throughout the yean of ita history, Weat 
Georgia College has worked with, ita neighbors in stimulating the 
desire for needed services and in supporting responsible effort to gain 
and maintain those services. 

Many thriving mstituttoes stand now as a credit to the effort of 
many past yean; A regional library with bookmobiles serving all of 
the people, white and Negro, in three oomstka; a county health 


department that aorves aD of the people, white and Negro, in the 
ootmty; sad the community council which answers varied needs 
through coordinating panels on welfare, international affairs, religion, 
recreation, agriculture, and industry. Although no institution as 
a changed mood in worid understanding, different than 
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and superior to that <rf other places, exchangee erf pmom between 
Carroll Count j ami India aw evidences erf broadened attitudes on 
world affairs. . 

. . OoU*m in tkt (bun try m an exprowiou of the outward movement oi 
t^o college into its community. The few iDuslr* lions pno hew 
library, health center, eounal-ahow this same outward movement in 
other, atighOy different, dilution* 

Tha same type of cooperative effort on a broader field has been 
' attempted since 1953 when Wert Georgia College received a founda- 
tion pant to extend, enrich, and evaluate Orffepe in Ou Ommtry, 

T3ie CtJkge neigh bo rhoo<l was extended many rafle* in three direc- 
tion »; into the mountain region of North Georgia, into Alabama, and 
into the edge <rf Atlanta. Other collegw, inrtitutiaii*, and agenda* 

* , aw spreading toe phdoeophy and practice trf m At Ommtrf to 

adulta in th«r vionitiee. Oglethorpe University in fart-growing 
metropolitan Atlanta baa now not only a citi sens’ committee on adult 
education, but also study group# organised cooperatively, tike “College 
at the Groaaroada," whose 50 adulta study "Perspective''— of 
toy, of Sociology, etc— m the AUanta Federal Penitentiary. The 
Carrt^ Service Gounod through its Joint Committee on Adult Idu- 
6*b<m cosponsors neighborhood “Study Nighta" with Negro com- 
munity organisation*. Two hundred and seventy-fire adulta have 
attended “Study Night*" el the Carroll Service Council. Young 

m its mountain area. Ope seriee called “Saturday Night Cblkp in 
the Country" was announced an billboards and by porters to 
not only mountain people, but weekend Kwrirta aa wdL Tt* Out 
hoim County Public Schools in Alabama have provided study oppor. . 
tmttttea for interested people in ana. Through the work of 
theae educational institutions and community agencies. Wrt Georvi* 
OedS^^hM been aide to extend Ha philosophy and pntctices far. b<y <md 
rta borders. * •- 

* * 

4 | ' £ . 

WHO TEACHES IN COLLEGES IN THI COUNTRY? 

* ’ , - * 

Institution* involved in thie movement in adult education call 6n 
thmr own faculties aa a fiwt line erf asset s nr* in teaching. ToN-v 


ever 
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> into being to meet needs for leaders, needs which have now grown ' 
present resources. Faculty Associate m s nsme given to a 
groop of Ur t e a ch an who haw special abilities and are willing to 
he called upon Invitations often come to them from local planning 
gnftips, not always from the college. Examples of ForW/y Amoo^ are 
a practicing lawyer whose previous experience as a newspaper corre- 
spondent qualifies him admirably to lead studies of world affairs and 
ol contemporary biography ; to industrialist who h also an expert 
musician; a retired county school superintendent and his wife, a radio 
P er *onafity, who are qualified not only to lead local groups in study, 
hut to document and help produce material for radio; a business man 
and camera enthusiast who usee hb own pictures to dlwtoato studies 
of other countries; and s surgeon who volunteers bis mors-than-hobby 
interest to astronomy. They' are nod paid for their service* They 
enjoy (haring their s pec i al abilities as members of a gifted group of 
by men and wmn. • 

Not all qualified laymen are willing to make a speech and be ques- 
tioned even on a subject of special interest To make full use of such 
qualified people and at the mm time to help develop local potential 
leadership, West Georgia College organised Contvrrarion T tarns. 
These te a ms of from 3 to 8 adult members, some from the locality of 
ths study series and soma from outside, volunteer to lead a Mies of 
studies as a toast No one makes a formal address. The team rita 
informally around a table or among the people iff a study group, (hie 
ol their number begins the discussion and it is carried on much as con- 
versation is named on with erudite and informed guests to one’s living 
room. Tim team meets at the regional library before a emus begins 
to well as several &mm during the series to explore their subject, to 
block out fields of study and to take material— books, films, maps, 
otc.— for study and for use later when they bad a Oollsgt in tks 
sOs*&rf study serie s . The bbobnobcto goes to the community several 
days ahead of tha team to deposit an appropriate collection of books - 
at the meeting place or conveniently nearby. Sometimes shelves of 
books am deposited to country stores. Osraal, canned food, candy, 

• and library books! The Conversation Team idea in some mam has 

ATflAHPAVttst nf ?rti~ a I 1 n a rlrtTto 

“ frvv>l vU P ^ v* 

• Naturally tbs use of toy Issdwrshlp produces results of 
quahty. 8ome lay ts a chars ars very capable. Others are 1 m so. To 

■■toak I sw ai — Wf tAfUL^ff 

m mm tM vvwto|j will IU§ sffyp 
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I the networks who know whet is coming, the study (roup will schedule 
* wm of common viewing experience* In family and neighborhood 
| jpeupt a specified program previously chosen will be watched, after 
which aO the people will assemble for discussion of live issues or the 
i* * 001*01 of the program Television will become a resource, and the 
| critical appraisal of it will become part of the view*’'* experience. 
I Othsr types of programs differ from the ones listed here as these differ 


from Midi other. 


Am a further illustration of variety within the pattern, a committee 
I afinmatsleadsrsat the Atlanta Fedi^ Penitentiary work closely with 
n Oglethorpe Univerfity in a series of broad surrey lectures and discus- 
I mods called “Perepeetives.” Few l hour the inmate leaders ami 40 

I f . other prisoners obtain a general overview of such disciplines as history, 
[ sociology, education, art, uni others, Folfawjng-ihc lecture and 
[ discussion, the inmate teacher* — staff members of the prison educa- 
[ tonal program — at with the visiting teacher of the day and explore 
te a ching method# and techniques used by him during the previous 
i‘ hour. 


In another community, a joint committee of a community counril — 
'a committee of 40 persons of both races— work on problems incident to 
providing leadership for Negro study groups, 

Seldom have 2 of the SO study groups followed similar patterns 
Just as communities differ, so do their study plans differ. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY TEAMWORK ENCOURAGED BY 

WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 

* « ’ * 

Adttl# education is part of a philosophy of total education which 
has bam the philosophy of West Georgia College since its beginning. 
v We»t Georgia College, a unit of the Univemrty System of Georgia, has 
P from its b eginning trained teachers for rural elementary schools 
Very early it waa found that the elementary school child could unlearn 
overnight in Ipb home and community what he had learned during the 
day in schooL The challenge of total education was accepted. The 
training of teachers for rural e le men tary school* and a program for the 
education of adults have supplemented each other ever since. 

At one tow the eoOsg* worked with 14 rural elementary schools in 
its county. It works now with Sand Hill Elementary School. With 
Sand KB School and community, Wert Georgia College has had an 
unbroken r el a tion s hip far 18 yum. Students of education observe 
and practice in the Sand HiU elementary school. College m the Country 
works with families of the children. The Sand Hill-West Georgia 
' OtfapteMhMiaatoSa^ai’allHMtaryS^oolMscff^raeto 
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The next mm expreampd by nae internationally minded atireni 
** to travel throu^ M«ooo. That group meet* every 2 weeks on the 
^Mnpiw to itudv about Maxfeo— hw history, art, problems, and 
customs They plan a '"aiudyeade” to Mexico next lumnw Many 
members of . the *tudy group oa .Mexico were on a l/nited Natrons 
Sttidysde tu i9o5. Studyoaoe i* a coined word now freely uaM to 
d®scnhe> a study tour to placet of Ln 'creel by a group or a chartcrmi 
but, iotenpemd going and coming fay nightly seminars on roUt^e 
imputes. Study caaea Dogari modestly for a few hour* over a few 
miles. Now atudyeade* wo to haro no limit 

Maybe there is no limit to what can be dooe when a community and 
its college j«n fore**, or. for that matter, when adulu wuit to leam 
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Producing Instructional Materials in 

Thailand 



By Beraic* 1. Leary 

T tat book Writing Cattumlhtnt 
V. S. Operation* MUtion to tht Pt^upptmm 


ARRI\ ril> at the Don Maang Airport in Bangkok on August 
9, 1954^ (iiftdys Van Arsd&le and myself. We were strange 
"farangs” in a strange city of tile-roofed temple and tinkling silver 
bells. But not for long. The warm welcome from both Thais and 
Americans soon removed aU feeling of strangeness 

ft e had comp to Bangkok to serve as technical advisers to the Thai 
Ministry of Education on the production of supplementary readers for 
the primary grades. One week later we were established in three 
offices in I NESCX) Building. One office was for conferences, another 
for typists, and a third for writers. 


In the meantime, we had set up a small collection of the most recent 
American textbooks ordered some months earlier. And what was 
more important, we had joined the throngs of dean, white-bloused 
children crowding the streets and klongs and highways in the early 
morning going to school by bus, boat, samlor, streetcar* automobile, or 
on foot, ft e had visited their classrooms where earnest young men 
and women, also in white blouses, led them in the national song, in 
the salute to the flag, in a prayer to Buddha. 

Here and there we had seen inspired bits of teaching— a beginners’ 
class in English in a mission school, a puppet plav at Chachoengsao, 
a handicraft activity in an isolated river school, an arithmetic ex- 
perience based on products and prices in the local market, a social- 
studies project on India, a second-grade unit on the post office, an 
entire class searching for information at USIS Library. Yet nowhere 
had we seen enough books to meet pupil needs; in some schools, 
aimMt none. The evidence was incontestable. Thai -jgftj — 
needed books. And they wanted books. So did their toachfiy If 
a writers’ workshop would meet the need, as we hoped, then the 
sooner it was put into operation, the better. Six months would go 
quickly. 

The finjjy>roblem in setting up the workshop lay in finding personnel. 
Writing experience and writing interest were desirable. But the 
essential qualifications were an understanding of children and a 
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concern for their reading needs. Of 10 persons who volunteered for 
membership or were recommended by their associates, 7 remained 
throughout the project. One had studied at an American university, 

1 at Benares University, and 5 were preparing to come to America. 
All but 2 were from the Secondary Division of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. All but 2 had children of their own. All were or had been 
teachers. 

In addition to these Thai members, the workshop comprised one 
American besides ourselves, two full-time typists, and toward the end 
of the project, two full-time illustrators, loaned from the Department 
of Educational Techniques. An FOA photographer was -Also avail- 
able, and occasional use was made of (‘pmmercial photographers, 

GETTING STARTED 

What to write about was a troublesome question. We were agreed 
that translations of American books would not meet the needs of 
Thai children, and that the materials must be drawn from their own ‘ 
lives. The Royal F amily and the Buddhist Temples were immediately 
>8U^e8ted as of first interest*^ For other ideas the group visited 
elementary schools, talked with children, and examined courses of 
study. By the end of 2 weeks, they had compiled a list of needy 50 
possible subjects distributed over the first 4 grades. They J per- 
tained to the family, the community, health, crafts, seasons, animals, 
history, folklore, special days, good times, and a great variety jf 
human activities of both children and adults. From this list each 
member chose the subject that he would like to write about and the 
grade level toward which to aim his writing. 

First grade was ruled out on several grounds. A considerable 
number of supplementary primers had just been prepared at Cha- 
choengsao, and new basic readers were ready and waiting for dis- 
tribution. Furthermore, vocabulary control and the necessity of 
keying books to the new baric series were believed too difficult fop 
beginning writers to attempt. It was agrqpd, therefore, to choose 
subjects of value for “supplementary” reading in second and third 
grades anfl to direct the writing toward these levels. 

Once this happy decision was reached, another and more serious 
problem demanded attention — where Mid how to get material. It's 
one thing to choose a subject for a book, and quite another thing to 
know enough to write about it. Unless one had many more ideas 
than were needed, how could he sort them Mid put/th era into shape, 

** * writer is supposed to do? ' AndQtfow could be keep from draining 
himself dry and probably show in his writing that he was only a step 
ahead of his readers? ’ 
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Talking over this problem straightway created others. Suppose 
one turned to firsthand experience and observation, as suggested, 
wouldn't he use a large amount of time? And wouldn't he find 
himself .working alone rather than a* a member of a workshop? Or 
suppose one decided to use some other person’s experiences and get 
the information directly from him, wouldn't that, too, take time? 
Especially since miles of red tape might need unwin din g pr elimin ary 
to the interview? And how could one resort to library research when 
libraries in Thailand were so inadequate? 

Spirits drooped RO^ceably for a -few awful hours. Then the group 
reached a common conclusion. Of course, no hydra-headed problem 
could be overcome single-handed. It needed an attack from all 
sides, and by joint effort. Thwe Were things that pould be done, 
even in 6 months, and we would do them — together. 

First, we wpuid begin by writing books cooperatively, each of us 
writing one or two chapters according to our interests. Gettin g id ea s 
for a single chapter would be infinitely easier and quicker than for a 
whole book. And we would get the ideas by going places and seeing 
things and talking about them, as a group. If more ideas wore needed, 
individuals would make their own later observations or use any other 
sources they wished. 

Second, each person would gather material, as he had time, for the 
book he had already chosen to write, but he would delay the actual 
writing until he had had experience and helped with the cooperative 
books. Yet no one should feel slone in his project. Rather, everyone 
would share responsibility in gathering pictures, dippings, material of 
all sorts for every other person’s book, ss well as hn own. The only 
requirement was that the contribution beefrom a reliable source. 

Spirits rose like the morning sun when the r ain y season is over. 
The idea of “togetherness” dispersed aU douds of doubt and fear that 
had momentarily threatened creativeness. The following weekend 
found the entire group at the Sunday Market where we followed 
children and their parents ss they yent from booth to booth — bar- 
gaining, buying, meeting friends, resting, eating. On succeeding 
market days we went our separate ways, each of us bent on getting 
more background for our particular chapters. 

THREE BOOKS FROM COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

In less than a month, the writing of the first cooperative book, 
Market Day, was finished and the manuscript ready for tryout. It is 
the story of a brother and a sister, Phanya and Renoo, and their trip 
to market with their mother. It begins when “Phanya Wakes Up,” 
the title of Chapter One, mid ends “Near the Market Gate,” Chapter 
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Eleven. In the intervening chapters, the children have a good time 
spending 20 ticals each (about a dollar in American money) for an 
umbrella, a toy boat, bologna from Chiengmai, platu fish from the 
Gulf, a green beetle, a parrot, fruit, and flowers for the temple. Their 
good times were planned to give their readers a good time, also, and a 
generous measure of information, besides. As for the Thai writers, 
they had a good time, too, not only in creating Phanya and Renoo 
* and their experiences at the Sunday Market, but also in discovering 
v that writing about children and for children can be fun, as well as 
hard work. 

Community Helpers, the second cooperative book, was completed in 
another , month. Composed of 14 chapters, it covers the work of 
teacher, librarian, newsboy, postman, telephone operator, radio 
operator, policeman, fireman, doctor, nurse, samlor driver, 
ferryboat man, train conductor, and street sweeper. Each 
chapter is based on trips to community centers, and on observations 
wad interviews. It aims to give children reliable information about 
community workers, to promote a greater respect for their work, and 
to-developa greater willingness to share in it for community good. 

The “sidlveffects" from writing this book were felt by many people. 
The Thai mehibers of the workshop got a new understanding of their 
city, through discovering the “hows” and “whys” of services that had 
been taken for granted heretofore. Miss Van Arsdale and I learned 
more about Bangkok in a few weeks* time than might otherwise have 
been done in months or years. As for the community helpers them- 
selves, their interest in the books, and in the elementary school program 
was surpassed only by their zeal for helping — by answering questions, 
demonstrating services, contributing pictures and brochures, and in- 
viting further observation. Small wonder that the writing of a single 
chapter left roost of us feeling that to do justice to the community 
helper, and to our notes, we should have written a whole book. 

A third cooperative book, Home Industrie* oj Thailand, proved more 
time-consuming than either of the others. And rightly. Market Day 
had dealt with a angle place, the Sunday market. Community 
Helpers had expanded to cover the city of Bangkok. Now here was 
to.be a book on home industries to encompass aU of Thailand. Obvi- 
ously, it was impossible to make any exhaustive study of industries. 
Ahd it was also unnecessary, for elementary school children are con- 
cerned chiefly with how a thing is made, and very little with industrial 
conditions or vocational opportunities. 

Mots than 2 months was required to gather material and write 
Home Industries of Thailand. In that time, we visited industries in 
a nd ^a round Bangkok, spent some hours at the School of Arts and 
Craftf, gathered pertinent feature stories from magazines and news- 
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papers, and Tried in ojJidi- ways to exhaust information available in 
the Bangkok area. Next came an 8-day trip to h^nengmai which the 
Ministry provided for all members of the workshop. There we 
watched entire families, sometimes entire villages, making umbrellas 
and the paper for umbrellas, shaping silver belts and bowls from what 
was once a heap of silver coins, fashioning lacquerwfcre starting with 
three tiny strips of bamboo, and weaving cotton and silken fabrics of 
many colors and qualities. 

In every home and in every village, we met a friendly welcome. 
Where work was interrupted by a holiday, as the celebration "of Ix>y 
Krathong, managers called in a few workers to demonstrate a process 
or to pose for a picture. Sometimes they provided glossy prints from 
their own files, or contributed small samples of raw materials and 
partially completed products. Other residents of Chiengmai helped 
further bw providing transportation and by taking photograph that 
were needed after our return to Bangkok. Home Industrie of 
Thailand is, in truth, a cooperative book. 

Ten chapters, each a separate story of a single home industry, are 
entitled as follows: “Dang Makes a Basket,” “Nitiapa's rfronae 
Spoon,” “Birthday Surprises" (the story of Neilloware), “A trip to 
Silver Village,” “A lacquer Vase for the School Fair,” “The Umbrella 
Village at Boa Sang,” “Pien learns About Wood -Carving,” “At thy 
Potter’s Workshop,” “The Weaving Woman,” and “Sakda Find# 
Material for a'School Essay” (the story of silk-screen printing).', 
Because of its wide range of interest and also its fairly wide range of 
difficulty, Home Industrie s of Thailand should have a wide range of 
usefulness as well. 

S J 

BOOKS BY INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 

Besides these three cooperative books, four others were written* by 
individual authors. Fruits of Thatypnd is pure information about 
some 25 different fruits familiar to Thai children — ram bu tan, rose- k 
apple, durian, mango, papaya, and others. Written in simple, \ 
straightforward style, it tells its readers where each fruit is moat \ 
often found, when it ripens, and how it is used. All the information 
was evaluated and approved by an authority on the subject. 

The Airport, written by the one man in the workshop, is the story 
of the Don Muang Airport near Bangkok, and the busting activity 
that makes it a center of international air travel. It is also the story ’ 
of an imaginary flight from Bangkok to a foreign port, which acquaints 
its readers with the usual experiences of the traveler and with the 
part played by the crew in making his flight a comfortable one. 

A Visit to the Temple of the Emerald Buddha follows the experiences 
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of a father and mother, their two children, and two neighbor children 
as they go about the compound of the sacred image. Paying homage 
to the Buddha in the temple and to the statqes of the kings in the 
Royal Pantheon, joining other visitors to the Golden Chedi where 
the Lord Buddha’s ashes are kept and to the Gallery of Legends from 
Ramakien, and other activities are made more meaningful by the 
explanation of the father who acta as guide. 

The fourth and last of the individual books, The Royal Family, 
centers in the daily lives of Princess Ubolratana and Prince Vajira- 
longkom. Written against all the odds naturally imposed by the 
sheltered life of a Royal Family, the story utilizes many sources of 
content — a' royal audience, royal films taken by the King for public 
showing, approved feature stories, and the recorded observations of 
reliable persons. Yet the completed book is a unified and reliable 
picture of the Royal Children, as evidenced by the King’s approval 
of its publication. 

TOE OPERATION OF TOE WORKSHOP 

Merely telling about the books prepared by the writers’ workshop 
leaves much untold. How was the writing done? What steps were 
followed?. What helps were given the writers? What evidence was 
there of growth in writing? How was the appropriateness of the 
materials for particular grades determined? Were differences in 
language a serious handicap? 

Answering the last question. first, I would say that differences in 
language presented an inevitable problem, but not a serious one. 
Moat of the writing was done first* in the Thai language, then trans- 
lated by the writer into English for criticism by Miss Van Arsdale and 
myself. Subsequent rewritings were done in the same order until 
the material was in fairly acceptable form. One of us did the final 
writing of all chapters in English, mainly to keep th^ whole at about 
the same level of difficulty. Finally, the original writer translated 
his chapter back iffto Thai, conferring with the entire group to make 
sure that it had lost nothing in style or flavor and that it did not sound 
like a translation. 

Two experiments, made to test the fidelity of translations, brought 
highly satisfactory results^? First, a person outside the workshop was 
asked to translate the,l%m version of one of my chaptere back into 
. English. Her only instruction was, to keep in mind that the material 
was intended for the Becond grade*. It was gratifying to see that her 
Thai-to-English translation of the group’s English-to-Thai translation 
wal almost identical in vocabulary and style to my original writing 
in English. Next she was asked to translate another chapter from 
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English into Thai This time her translatiqp vu almost identical 
to that made by the workshop group. 

The question of when the writing was done can be answered less 
specifically. Most of the members were at the offices at i o'clock in 
the morning, an hour before the official working day began. Some 
found this the best time to starfwriting. Others wrote at no scheduled 
hour, but between individual conferences, visits to sc hook, trips to 
gather material, and other activities of the day. Nor did they 
restrict themselves to office hours. One was known to write by 
moonlight at 4 o’clock in the morning in her own 00 m pound, while 
another did his moot outstanding writing one midnig ht under the 
lights on Mammal Bridge. 

‘ Group conferences were scheduled at the request of the members, 
usually three times a week. Hera we discussed writing techniques, 
criticized one another's work, debated names of chapters and books, ' 
planned for tryout*, and reported on results. _ ' 

Growth in writing skill exceeded all expectations. Once a writer 
accepted hi* responsibilities to his audience, the act of writing became 
something more than patting words on paper. It meant catching 
and holding the interest of children from the first to the last sentence, 
telling them something that was new and freeh and alive, being 
honest with tlmp, and respecting them and their interests. It meant 
trying out whsapne had written on one's associates, on one's own chil- 
4 > dren, and on groups of children in the classroom, and then rewriting 
again and again. 

Sometimes the reward came in the pride one felt in his finished 
product. Again, it came when children who head one chapter of a 
book begged for more. And this happened many times and in many 
places— in remote river school** in laboratory schools of teacher- ' 
training Institutions, in mission schools, in the public schools of 
Bangkok, and in the project school at Chachoengsap. Without ex- 
ception, children liked the stories, whether read in second, third, •!> 
fourth grade, and whether they proved easy or hard. 

Following the tryouts, we compiled and studied our recorded obser- 
vations, the reactions of teachers, and the comments of ' children. 
These were used to guide revisions in vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture, and to suggest the kinds of background materials to provide ( 
for teachers. They had further value in determining not only the 
grade where each book could probably be used beat but also its range 
of greatest usefulness. . 

When the workshop closed on January 8, 1955, the seven manu- ’ 
scripts, already approved by the Minister of Education, were turned 4 


over to thk Director General of the Department of Educational 
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Techniques for publication. Moat of die photographs and artists’ 
drawings were submitted at the same time. Further responsibility 
for the books waa left in official hands. 

m 


This, in brief, is die story of the Writers’ Workshop in Thailand. 

> WhateVirmerit can be ascribed to its accomplishments is due to the 
eondnuotiB cooperation, encouragement, and support of the Foreign 
Operations Administration and the Ministry of Education, and to 
the enth usiasm , conscientiousness, and in tensive effort of the mem- 
bers of the Workshop. 


/Wire it possible to do so, I should like to cooriude the story with 
the old, tr adit i ona l, satisfying ending — “And so die Thai children, 
with seven new books, lived ha^pQy ever after.” But this is not a 
fairy story, aa I have tried to show. And “ever after” is a long, long 
time. 

During that time the books must 1 m published, and H’a a long trail 
from manuscript to finished book. Next, they must be made avail- 
able for children, and school funds for materials are not abundant in 
T h a il a nd , More books tnu$t be written, for what are seven books 
in a country ao nearly “bookless”? Finally, mow and mere teachers 
must see the values of reading, and moot come to relate it more 
closely to children's otha’ experiences and activities. 

Many of these responsibilities are being assumed by the members 
of the workshop. Those who have come to America are now study- 
ing children's books, taking courses in creative writing, visiting pub- 
lishing houses, and learning all they can about the beet methods of 
book production generally. Those who have returned to their former 
positions in the Ministey are meeting with teach ers-in-tfaining and 
teachaa-io- servi ce to promote a sound philosophy of reading, to help 
than improve their reeling instructions, to show than how to fill the 
gaps in materials with small bite of writing of their own, and to create 
in than a desire to help in providing more and better children's books. 

What has happened since the workshop aided is probably the beet 
index of its tone value and offers the most hope that through its 
endeavors, Thai children may live more happily "ever after.” 


"EVER AFTER” 
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Preparation of Teaching Materials: 
Five-Year Special Program, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


By Ana Nolan Clark 


. B of Indian \0airi 
V. 5. Ddparcmm v of Him InlwrO* 

4 

TN 1946 the Bureau of Indian Affaire faced the situation in which 
* out of a population of 24,000 school-age Navalio Indian children 
there were 6,000 who had never been in school and for whom no schools 
o® the Navaho Reservation were available. Reservation Day and 
Boarding Schools were filled beyond capacity. There were neither 
appropriations nor plans for the building of new Boarding Schools 
and the establishing of Day Schools. Establishing oH)ay Schools 
needs beside* an appropriation certain other factors not too common 
in the Navaho situation. They must have a potential stable enroll- 
w ment, be within walking distance of a community, and near a water 
supply and some kind of travelable roadway. The Navaho-popula- 
Uon is widely scattered. There is little compact community living. 
.It is a semi -arid land, water sources are not plentiful, and there are 
few roads traversing the sandy wastelands. ‘ j 

Yearly, there was an ever-increasing number of Navaho youth who 
were reaching an -unschooled maturity, One of the pressing problems 
was what to do with .this age group who were now too old to start in 
any regular school program, even if schools could be found that had 
room for them. - 

Although the Navaho Reservation II as large as the States of 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island combined, it can 
support less than half of its population now numbering more than 
c 0,000. This makes it imperative that a goodly number of young 
people must be so educated that they can make a living and lead 
satisfactory and satisfying lives away from their homeland. Because 
|f this need, the Five-Year Special Program was conceived and 
developed by a group of Indian Service education personnel. The 
aim of this propam was to make the Navahp youth, of the 14 to 19 
year age 9 ®ifp who had not been to school, literate; to give him 
earnmg skills and living habits for a life away from the reservation 
if that was his dunce, * 

Tim first problem in establishing such a program was to locate 
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boarding schools already established where a luge number of Navaho 
could taken care of and which were situated in areas of potential 
job possibilities This limited ■ the choice to a few nonreeeftation 
schools which wore now not completely filled by Indiana of the tribe 
winch these eehoob/briginaBy had been budt to serve, After a 
nationwide survey^ it waa fpund that there were six such schools 
which, although belonging to other tribe*, could by careful p lanning 
be made to function for an additional number of pupils. These 
schools were Albuqueque Indian School, Albuquerque, N. Mex,; 
Phoenix Indian School, Phoenix, Aria.; Sherman Institute, Rivereide, 
Calif,; Canon Indian School, Stewart, Nee.; Chemawa Indian 
School, Chemawa, Qreg,; and Ohilooco Indian School Chjkceo, 
Okla A former Army hospital at Brigham (Sty, Utah, had been 
made available to the Bureau of Indian Affaire, and this Intermoun tain 
School also wa* used by the Five-Year Special Program All of three 
school*, with the exception trf Iniermountain, and later Sherman 
Institute, would maintain two educational program* for two groups 
of enroliees, One group would* be for tfaepupds regularly enrolled in 
the school and offering the regular curriculum comparable to the one 
offered by the State public schoob. Ttie second program would be 
the specialised one catering to the specific needs of the Nsvaho 
unroll ess Intermountain ''and Sherman Institute had only one 
program, the Special Program, for the Navaho. ■ > , 

The education personnel set up detailed minim um essential goal* 
from which the program wa* to be developed. This was accomplished 
by the education director, Navaho Reaervatiqn adminis trators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and members of the medical staff 
worAg together and pooling their experience*, knowledge, and needs. 

Stated briefly, and perhaps ovwrimplified, the program called for 
lost ruction during the first 3 years in Navahp and Rngimh with a 
classroom teacher and s N ayaho-speaking instructor for every 25 
pupils. Emphasis for three first 3 years was on a speed ed-up program 
of E ngli s h and the three Ha, living habits and social adjustments, with 
daily time also scheduled with shop instructors for the development 
of desirable work attitudes and work habits, for tile care and use 
of hud tools and such general vocational experiences ai would fit the 
pupil for life on or off hb reservation. In the fourth and fifth years, 
emphasis would be placed on vocational training unde^ihop instruc- 
tors and maintenance personnel as well sis on-the-job training with 
detailed followup and additional or remedial iasttructlfp. Daily tjnm 
scheduled in the daMroom was for needed help in vpMtooal problems 
other than those handled by the shop instructors. Vocational courses 
which were offered in each pt the school# selected had b eeo determined 
by a survey of the job opportunities of the vicinity. 
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Organization and setting up of such a program was as complex 
aa the* goals were specific. However, each school program was staffed 
with personnel trained in Indian Service philosophy ami teaching 
techflwjUtt who had knowledge and expaiwrc* of Navaho Reservation 
geographical situations as well as of the characteristics and the 
folkways of the Navaho people. 

When the program and the schools had been made ready to function, 
^®kms of Indian Service teac hers with Navaho interpreters went 
into the reservation to explain what they were offering ami to get 
recruit*. Attendance wwgtjot ©dsijpulsory, but the number of appli* 
cant* was overwhelming than the seven schools could 

accommodate. Enrollees were selected on a first come, first served 
tan. 

In August 1946, the first group* were enrolled in the wren schools, 
which bed been made ready to receive them, untamed, disheveled, 
hungry, bewildered young people. Many were frightened and many 
of than ware ill, but they had epme because they wanted to come, 
and they had a courage that had been born of a desperate need for a 
different way of life. They came, wearing their typical Navaho 
clothing, carrying their possessions tied up in blanket bundles and 
their traditions, taboos, hopes, and fears in their minds and in the ir 
hearts None of them spoke En gl is h , None had been to school 
nor woe familiar with the white cultural patterns. None of them 
had salable stalls other than weaving, silver working, or sheep hading. 
Few had been off the reservations or had lived on the outskirts of the 
white man’s towns 

One of the early problems confronting school personnel was to 
.provide the pupU* in the classrooms with simple three-R materials 
These materials had to be simple in language level, reading ability 
level, and concept level. On the other hand, these pupils were not 
children. Even a u the beginning level, they were, in many respects, 
mat tire young meet ami women. Although they were starting from 
aero in our estimate of school beginners, in many ways they woe 
below aero in the environment knowledge that white children bnng 
wi th jthem to their first year in school. And, inAiany other instances, 
these pupils had experienced as much or more mature situations than 
the teachers who taught than. Also, -14-plus years had not been 
Wank, bat* h^d been filled with learnings many of which would need 
to be "unlearned” as far as white standards were concerned. 

This then was my problem : to prepare or to guide, supervise, or 
afifc materials suited for adult beginners with litUe knowledge of 
Radish. Although 1 had many years’ experience in preparing reading 
programs foT children with language handicaps and boom experience in 



the preparation of adult beginning readers for persons who were fluent 
in the language they would read. Una problem had many new facets 
Witb a limited speaking and reading vocabulary theae pupil* had to 
get vocational concepta, informational and factual matenals in the 
dearest possible measure and the shortest possible time It was t 
controlled situation tdlh very definite goals No material content 
must be haphazard or by guesswork, or time-consuming, because in 
order to aeeompltah ihe program aims in the prescribed 5-year period, 
every learning experience must have a positive reason, a positive 
result, a positive approach, and a direct relationship to previous 
experiences and new learning situations. There could be no going off 
oq, tangents, but they must be tauj^ft effectively and quickly the basic 
essentials that were necessary for them to know. In preparation of 
bilingual children of Indian heritage, some of my aims had been to 
instill in theen^ pride of race and to record for their future, traditions 
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and beliefs that were beautiful and good but that might l>e forgotten 
Although these new materials would also be for Indians, thev did not 
have the same purpose If these overage N avaho were to become 
•elf-aupporUng and self-sufficient m a new wav of life, there was not 
tune in these early training Years to jock backward Attention must 
be concentrated on the present and the future This then limited 
the choice of materials for the beginning years %t least, to content 
that was pertinent to the present and future needs of the pupil, not 
as an Indian, but as a ciliten, a workman, and a contributing mender 
of white society The Indian was not allowed to forget, however, 
that he was a member of an Indian tribe for whom the whites, as w ell 
as he and his classmate* had jp-eal respect in view of the tradition and 
history of their past and also grew! belief in mhal thev could do with 
their, future. This was done m little wavs and m big warn, but 
perhaps most effectively tn the unahaheahie, unexpressed belief of the 
instructors that because of bn heritage, he could make his future 

In the preparation of reading matonaia for adult beginning readers, 
there are two foundational beliefs that are very important One is 
thaj the ability to read is not an end in itself, but a tool to he used 
to acquire knowledge It n doubtful that the adult who has not 
learned to read until hrs middle teens or taler will ixconie s reader 
for pleasure He will read for information This put a further limita 
lion on content in that in this beginning period it* aim would be to 
•Mid factual knowledge and to build new concepts for the reader 
My second foundational belief in the preparation of adult reading 
materials is that they roust have purpose, meaning, and interest on 
an adult level, that along with learning Aow* to read the reader must 
have something of value to read "l^eam while learning could lw> 
the slogan. Although the technique of reading ran be taught with 
such exercises m 

TXt oof 14 pe-O V 
■~i Csmu, prittg Get 

r«au csl, cemt 

tl has no cn caxung nor purpose to the adult reader and is not likelv to 
hold hia int®*«t long enough for him to attain mastery tn the technique 

of reading it. 

jPrepanng material* for a certain specific group haa many advan- 
tages The wnter is familiar with the physical and economic setup 
of the group, a* well a* with their particular needs, and probable 
reasons for their wanting to learn to read These N avaho, for whom 
I would prepare material, wanted to raiae their standard of living. 
They wanted the things that money can buy, and they were willing 
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Water Color Claae at Ft. Wingate Vocational School iti New Mexico 


to work for them. The Navaho is not lazy, and he is extremely 
practical. His history has proved that he is able to assimilate those 
things in a foreign culture which he considers will have a practical 
value fqr him. The Navaho^s extremely proud. Along with other ‘ 
things, he-has pride in his personal appearance. He also wants group 
approval. He is aggressive within a fixed pattern. His* habit pat- 
tern in many ways is in conflict Wl Oft toe economic and social Standards 
of his new life pattern. He ■ip not familiar with white cultural norms. 
He is Tacially unsuited to the pressures andVrustrations of a competi- 
tive commercial world. ✓ 

Besides the long-range aim of obtaining salable skills, these pupils, 
as part of th^ir training, needed to "know quickly the pattern W their 
immediate environment , and the /unctions of the staff members of 
the school. They speeded to know acceptable daily living habits. 
They needed to knmv about money, about buying and selling, cost and 
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price and wage earning*. They needed to know foods, the names, why 
they should eat them, and an acceptable manner of eating. They » 
needed to know about time. For a pastoral people for whom hereto- 
fore time had been broken into day and night and seasons of the year, 
to now be confronted with time broken into 15-minute periods or less 
was a confusing^ agony. All these factors, these characteristics, these 
basic essentials guided, directed, and limited the kind of material 
content to prepare. 

Keeping the preceding factors in mind and using the. minimum 
essentials gqalsas directive and guide, the following -content areas 
were arrivedaTT'fl) locality, (2) food, (3) personal knowledge, (4) 
health, (5) time, (6) science, (7) history. It was decided to make a 
portfolio of each area. These portfolios would contain (1) suggestion 9 
for the teachers, (2) instructions for the interpreters, (3) suggestion! 
«or followWp materials, and (4) individual copies of the booklets 
prepared upder the area heading. This material was graded as /to 
vocabulary and concept levels. Several grades of 'difficulty were 
contained in each portfolio so that each class could be taught according 
to individual ability level. (5) A list of vocabulary used with a chart^ 
indicating number of. running words, old words, new words, and times 
repeated for each booklet. There was also an evaluation question- 
naire for the first booklets so .that they could be brought back and 
changed if necessary. „ 

. To the question of How must these books be written f it was decided 
that eac|i booklet must have: 

(1) Mature concepts: Sometimes it was necessary to write three or 

four books developing simple concepts leading up to the desired on^. It was 
suggested to the teacher that the booklet would be used fn the set as written 
if needed or the teacher was to begin with i booklet developing the concept 
that to the reader was the unknown one. 

(2) Simple vocabulary on a graded .level, ail unnecessary words deleted, 

0) Adult interset level. 4 s 

(4) Meaning, purpose, and a felt need. In cases Where there was doubt 
>on the part erf the reader* of the need, it was suggested to the teacher that 
orientation might be necessary before the books were introduced. 

(6) Short, simple sentences; direst and logical. 

(6) Repetition of words, points to be emphasised, concepts. 

(7) Real life situations, local situations. 

4 ^ s 

(8) Sequence. 

W Local usage of words and phraeee, a difficult word If it were meaningful 
%pnd needed. . » • 

(10) WelMIluatrated; '> 

The vocational books were for use in the classroom, not in the shop, 
for third or fourth and fifth years. They were not vocational training 
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nor factual nor informational books for specific vocations, but were 
established learnings to be handled by the classroom teacher which 
it was felt would further enable the Navaho to hold a job in his chosen 
field. For each of the vocations selected, there were two basic books. 
One was an illustrated dictionary with two or three definitions of the 
equipment and/' trade vocabulary of the vocation described. The 
|ccond bookAvas a classroom textbook discussing the job responsi- 
bilities, living conditions, possibilities for advancement, necessary 
aptitudes, physical and educational qualifications, arid specific 
emphasis on correlated academic subjects, i. e., in The Three R’s of 
Dairying, civics was a correlated subject in that there were many 
Federal and State laws on dairying to be studied; in the Dry Cleaning 
textbook, there was simple chemistry to master, etc. 

For the format df the booklet, size was determined bv what was 
practical for reproduction. These books were not printed because 
there was an immediate need for them and printing would take too 
long, and also because it was felt that the book content need would 
change with changing conditions and permanency was not a factor. 
What was needed were books written for a specific purpose, for a 
particular group, for immediate use. .For this same reason, cheap 
bindings were used. Although I feel strongly that color is important 
as an aid to learning, we did not, use it in these books because of our 
need for speed and Economy of reproduction. All printing and all 
illustrative materials were in black on white paper. 

Teachers at the §even schools where the Special Program was being 
carried on wrote many of the booklets at night or during other spare- 
time hours for use in their own classroonwand to share with the other 
schools carrying on the same program . /Three or four books used at 
this time were written and in use beforetmy arrival in the program. 
Some of the books I wrote, and the other books were prepared under 
my guidance or edited by me. ^ey_were compiled-in the Materials 
Preparation Department at Intermountain School and made ready 
for reproduction. 1 

The illustrations were done by Navaho interpreter^, other Navaho 
school personnel, and Navaho pupils, as well as by an artist, who was 
working in another capacity in the Materials Preparation Department. 
There was wonderful cooperation, enthusiasm, and belief in the 
project, as well as ability. 

For ^2 yeare, there was ^Materials Preparation Workshop in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Indian Affairs inservice training summer 

* The B pedal Navaho Procram Booklet* described In this article are available from Haskell Institute, 
Visual Aids Service, Lawrence, Kaos., at prloai ranting from 10 cent* to 36 cents each. Some representative 
titles are: of Ou Nmmjo (Level II), U orate; Ctteftfo# SUkmsw (Level II), 10 cents; TU ToUpkm # t*4 

How to Vu It (Level III), 10 oen^; BrUHt SrrrfMm (Levete IIMV), 10 orate; WM * # e* a Omretr 
(Level IV), 18 oerfu. A 
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sessions. These workshops were a cooperative project with teacher- 
writer and interpreter-illustrator working together in teams. The 
teachers used their training ^ftud experience in presenting materials 
on the beginning reading level with mature concepts. The interpreter 
made pictures bSsed upon the life which the Indians knew. Working 
together, the white teacher, and the Indian interpreter never allowed 
themselves to forget their one rigid, unchanging goal of trying to 
make every line they wrote, every line they drew a help in making the 
readei^better fitted to go back to^iis people if that was what he wanted, 
or to go into a white community and be a contented and a contributing 
member. 
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How Community Schools Begin and Grow 

£ 

By |l»mmo Wold* Senebet 

Headmaster, Dejtnetetch Wondered Schooi 

- Addis Amsbo, Ethiopia , r 

A SCHOOL IS BORN 

. TT IS EARLY MORNING on the Great Asmara Road. Lorries, 
jeeps, motor care, donkeys, and camtels laden with merchandise of all ' 
kinds hurry along toward Addis Ababa in a jostling, thundering 
« throng. Edging this terrifying traffic is a wavering line of birefoot 
children walking from their village homes many miles away in the 
country to a school in the city. 

Day after day, the headmaster of this city school watches the arrival ‘ 
.and departure of these small boys and girls. He follows in imagina- 
tion the long and dangerous journey which is a twice-daily experience 
for each of them. He sees dearly the need for schools in the villages 
“bo that the new generations of these communities may grow up 
without undergoing the physical torture of walking miles and miles to 
their classes, or suffering the intolerable misfortune, of not being ed- 
ucated at all.” He . tells us, now, how one sych school came into being. 

THE TAFFO SCHOOL 

! * % 

It is only natural for every Ethiopian to be overwhelmingly delighted 
tojwitness the evolution of Etmopian community schools, marked by 
the birth of a new" baby modern school, temporarily called “Taffo 
School,” This is an example of an attempt on the part of an Ethi- 
opian community to raise and establish a school of its own.. It came 
into existence in this way. 

One day at a place called Taffo, on the road from Addis to Dessie, 

, I saw a group of little children playing and, at the same time, keeping 
an eye on their cows, sheep, and' horses. What means, I wondered, 
could be used to educate them? . * , ' ' 

There was a neWly established Wlareff at the plaee land," since all 
- Ethiopian culture is based on our dhurclh, the prospect of setting up a 
community school nearby* seemed very sensible, -encouraging, and 
bright. Soon every Sunday, for several Sundays, a meeting was. held 
in the church $ard and* the possibility" of building a .school was 
discussed. Construction did not start, howevev^nti! a ’Certain man, 
Ato Lemma Odds, graciously consented to give a portion of his land, 
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p free, for the premise of the new building. This place, though not 
exactly on the church grounds, commands an excellent view and is 
right on the road. 


manpower 

the first pupils to attend the school. Industrious Boy Scouts of the 
Dejaxmatch Wonderad School used their skills to help equip the two 
classrooms with 4ables, seats, desks, clotheshampers, bookshelves,* 
and even storage plkces. '• 

Thanks to the kindness of Ato Lemma Odda, the donor of the land, 
the cooperation of the many members of the community who furnished 
the materials, the good will of those who diligently labored to build the 
house, including the Boy Scouts, the school witnessed its inauguration 
ceremony on Tahsan 8, 1948, E. C. December 4, 1955). Prior to the 
ceremony, the teachers and pupils of the Haile Selassie I Seoondary 
School and of the Dejazmatch Wonderad School raised* the sum of 
EM. 16.50; the parents, $11.50; and the Ministry of Education 
Health Officer, Dr. Pavars, $50 to buy “uniforms for the children and 
suits for the two teachert. With this |um, 80 of the pupils were 
fitted with uniforms, and the teachers with new suits. So, on the day 
of the dedication, parents, guests, teachers, and children of the com- 
munity of Taffo gathered to admire and to reap the fruits of their en- 
deavors, npw ready for harvest. * / 

4t seems tlyit it is merely doing justice to include in this note some 
of the speech which Ato Lemma Odda delivered on "that memorable 
occasion : * ' ' 

ft- 

Ladies and gentlemen, the reason that I gave % portion of my land freely 
, fof the purpose of establishing this school i&'-thM I wished my children as 
well as yours to be educated in the ideal manner^ip a school right outside 
your thresholds. I had also in mind IftUt as our. children benefit from the 
service of this school they will find it a stepping stone toward their further 
education. . Thus prepared, they wUI’one day\>e useful instruments for our 
most.beloved Emperor and our glorious country. They will also be in poei- 
tiops ^o help us in times of our troubles an<4 needfe < . 4 

It cannot be denied, friers, that' our fathers have left us -lands. But jn 
this modern age, that is not the type of wealth one can pride one’s self upon. 

* I have, therefore, a sincere conviction that each' and everyone of us must 

- ; v • * » • •* 

* BswUn wd bs totaraswd ki ths Mlawiik mots dataUsd dwart|iti«>a of Um preotw, ftwnUMd by 

TtadadekH. Bair, *nth«ol Part H of tbtachapur: "Aftar thaland baao dooatad, ttto r fl l a s w a awambla 

MaMakiniiadaooalirptmiapUawHidbtifldsUadofTapaatraiM. tJaantlma, tftay dt*«P ioma wd mud, 
4aiw K toa ttod of ’dofea, mix ft With aut (MW, and tM Um wbola bad fsrrasni for a month. TbaValaptb%, 
nlrtaaa into OycMdtaWthaaptotnapaSrqia b a t h a hUa * * * Tfiby roof with thatch. baa aW p dly yovaa, 
eoat, vafarproft tod Idf ap andva, tr (UrawWabty) with ccn^otad Iron. In tha Taffo School, the furniture 
(i atada of ipM aocalrrSo* and 1* rustic, <iuU«'<nmfortaMa, and aarrletaMa/* 
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Building materials Buch as wood, rbpek, and stone were supplied by 
e community itself and the Dejazmatch Wonderad School in Addis 
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Qght ignorance and illiteracy, and in so doing put the indestructible wealth 
^ education at th^lisposal of our little ones. This iB why I gave a portion 
of my land anc^&H the help I could to my community 

An astonishing aspect of this occasion was to see people contributing 
what money they had, although nobody asked them to 4 d it. These 
gifts to the work of the school were of their own free .will. 

There are, at present, some 130 students and 2 teachers in this two- 
room school. The pupils are dividqd-iatodour groups. When two of 
the groups are in the classrooms learning how to read' and write, the 
third gmip i# being trained in the principles of gardening out in the 
fields and the fourth group takes physical training and health education 
on the playgrounds. 

So, here we see the happy community of Taffo enjoying the results 
of its fine enterprise. People are building homes right around the 
school ^nd.soon a town will spring up in. th^s vicinity. It Is now 
definitely clear that the school cannot possibly accopmodate all of the 
students who will want to bye admitted. When weiremember, however, 
that the Dejazmatch Wonderad School started under worse conditions 
and has risen to the stage where it now has more than 800 pupils, we 
are filled with hope that this one also will be successful. The com- 
munity has d$ne its part and we are sure that our unfailing Govern- 
ment will, some day in the near future, take action and build a, large 
school for this area. 

His Imperial Majesty incessantly toils to bring about the means 
whereby illiteracy may be wiped out entirely in Ethiopia. He also 
has given each Ethiopian the right to acqiilre fundamental education 
free, ft i6? therefore, the duty of each community and each individual 
to help this education program to progress, and to follow the example 
of this most^inspiring project of the community of Taffo. 
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' Getting a Community School Program 
Started and Keeping it Going 

*» ° fey Frederick H. Bair 

Community Education A&Hsm? 

United States Operations Mission to Ethiopia * 

# 

W HAT I HAVE to write about ways in which programs of commu- 
nity education get started and keep going will be centered largely 
on developments in Ethiopia. Personal knowledge of such programs 
in other countries is limited, and the community school movement is 
too new, in a worldwide sense, to have accumulated a literature from 
which general principles can vet be safely drawn. Even in speaking 
of Ethiopia, most of the emphasis must be on “getting started," for 
that is as far as Ethiopian experience with schdols extends, for excellent 
historical reasons. . 1 k 

The outline for this section is, for these Veasons, kimple an<f divides 
into two parts: (1) Getting started within the large frame of the 
country and its government; and (2) getting started, more narrowly, 
with the building up of a programmed schools for community improve- 
ment. The second part again divides into two topics: (a) precon- 
ditioning a foreign adviser, and (6) getting the program off the ground. 
This outline appears so disarmingly simple that theTeader should 
-.be promptly cautioned by two additional observations. First: 
Ethiopia is not typical. Second: Neither is any other country' in this 
jjart of the world, so far as I. know. -JTliere is no master plan for 
initiating schools for fundamental education and community improve- 
ment. Stereotypes are" fatal. Each country is unique in geography, 
anthropology, psychology f> religion, philosophy, economy, internal 
variations, and history. In its history it is unique particularly in its 
external relations and in the nature and disposition of its Government. 

GETTING STARTED 

+ 

WITHIN THE FRAME OF THE COUNTRY AND ITS GOVERNMENT 

» • %'S 

Ethiopia, the “mountain fortress/’ a classic example of the pro- 
found influence of geography; in this cake, isolation, external and 
internal, has been the moal conspicuous effect pvef a period of a 
' thousand years. Externally, isolation has been enforced by ocean 
and sea, jungle, deserts, and mountain walls; internally, by “valleys 
of dreadful depth” w^ich effectually cut off one section of the country 
from Mother. 
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i ' CbM in Handicraft* at,Taffo School, Ethiopia 

"" *• " 

With an. estimated population of million, this nation today 
embraces much more than a that “historic core" of high, cool, and 
fertile triangular plateau which is the Ethiopia of Solomonic legend. 
Modem Ethiopia extends itself variously from the fourth to the eight- 
eenth degree of latitude, in the fbnm of a lower, broader plateau to 
the south, in ‘a broad belt of jungle along the* Sudan border, in an 
irregular horseshoe of desert surrounding the central highlands to 
the southeast and partly on the ijorth, and in the ancient land of 
Eritrea on the north- The inhabitants df these regions burn in the 
desert and along the sea, and freeze on theif mountain pinnacles at 
15,000 feet; rainfall varies from none in the East to 70 inches in the 
West; but the climate of the great central plateau is one df the most 
perfect on earth. ‘ • ; ' " « ' . 

Thdse extensions of territory vastly complicate the processes of 
Gover^gpent and of education The “historic care” of the northern 
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and central plateau was peopled a thoysand years ago by a Semitic 
mixture/bf Arabic and Hamitic stock from the Arabian peninsula, 
whose descendant* today are the proud Tigfeiuana and the ruling Am- 
: haraa. They were officially converted to Christianity fn the tin rd and 

fourth centuries after Chjrist; although long subjected to tffe Alex- 
* andrine Me, the Ethiopian Church ia one of the oldeat in the world 
today, awl continues to flourish in spite of the incoming nf large 
« numbers of Moslems during and since the 18th century. ' , 

The enlarged Ethiopia of today includes a great number of tribes 
or races— Gallaa, Guraghe®, Somali, DanakU, and those southwestern 
groups blanketed as the “Shankalla”— Hamitic, Negro or Negroid in 
( stock, and ip aU speaking at least 53 languages or dialectsi 

Only two of the languages of Ethiopia have any alphabet so that 
they can be written down, and it has consequently been necessary to 
declare Amharic the official language of the Empire and to adopt it as 
the universal i^guage of instruction. Amhario itself has limitations 
fAr that purpose, so that in the Government schools up to the present 
time En^iah has been used as the medium' of instruction, above the 
1 fourth year. One of the first tasks, therefore, in establishing funda- 
mental education must be the production of a .Considerable amount of 
teaching material' in Amharic, for use at the beginning not only in 
grades one to four of the new schools, but in aU aspects of adult educa- 
tion and community improvement. 

Education in Ethiopia.— The h^ry of education in Ethiopia may 
be treacled under three periods: (1) Before, 1935 and the Italian in- 
• vasion; (2) from 1941, when the Ethiopians resumed control, to 1953; 

' (3) from 1953, the start of the Ethiopian-United States Cooperative * 
Program, to the present. ' s 

The account offered here of education before the Italian invasion 
' has been condensed and, paraphrased from Margery Perham’s Thi 
Government of Ethidpia. “It has been claimed,” says Miss Perham, 
“that if the country’s education is regarded historically, the Ethiopian 
church schools of 1935 represented the oldest continuo'us system of 
education in the world.”' At any rate, as in medieval Euroflfe, the 
> chtych schools have kept a%ht the lamp of literacy this Jiigh 
plateau across long centurifes, and sq continue to dy to this d&y. 

The Government entered education in 1 998 > when the Emperor 
Menelik II founded a school for 150 boys. In 1928, the ^present 
Emperor, then Regent, founded the, Tafari Makohnen School, a 
primary and technical school for 260 boys. This school is distin- 
guished for its axcellent^Kboratories. In 1931, the Entrees Menen 
founded * school for 80 girls which offers primary Work and domestic » t 
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science, and is attached to St George’s Church. Eight or nine new 
schools were also opened in the provinces. Altogether it U estimated 
that some sixteen to seventeen hundred boys and girls received the 
banning of a modem education before /1935. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor sent about 125 promising boys abroad to France, Egypt, 
Syria, Belgium, and the United States, for special training and world 
experience Perhaps the sorest single blow struck against Ethiopia 
during the qpcupation was the execution of three-fourths of these 
young men 

1 pon the Restoration of the Emperor in 1941, the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment, starting with next to nothing, and out of the ravages of 6 
years of war, began anew the s^w-, difficult business of creating a 
modern educational system “Next to nothing” meant next to no 
money, no teachers, no schpol buildings, no equipment, and no 
indigenous teaching materials In addition to the Emperor’s foreign 
scholarship boys, most of the local crop of educated young people 
had been wiped out Anyone who could be found with as much as 
three or four grades of schooling was therefore pressed into service 
to teach, with dr withbufy a schoolroom or the most rudimentarv 
equipment or teaching aids. 

The wonder is not that some of these conditions persist to this dav; 
that some teachers are still only partially trained, that pupils sit on 
improvised benches or on the ground in many makeshift schools, 
with textbooks of foreign origin or no textbooks at all. The wonder 
is that in a short 15 years such substantial progress has been won, 
and that today, more boldly and Steadily than ever before in her 
history, Ethiopia continues to lay foundations looking' to the realixa- *." 
tion of universal education. * 

* As of 1953-1954 there were in Ethiopia 412 primary schools en- 
rolling 62,000 children, of whom some 10,000 were girls. Of middle 
schools there were 119, enrolling 7,000 pupils. .There were 12 second- 
ary schools, of which 2 are agricultural, 1 commercial, 1 technical, and 
1 a teacher-training school. Higher institutions include the University 
College of Addis Ababa, the College of Engineering, and the Imperial 
Ethiopian Agricultural College; these are potential even though they 
enrolled fewer than #00 students. With the exception of University 
College, which has its own Board of Governors, the educational 
system is centralized under the Ministry of Education. The educa- 
tion budget was $14,500,000 Ethiopian, which amounts to more than 
15 percent of the total tax reven^lM for all governmental purposes. 

One can only sketch here the developments of the Ethiopian-United 
States Cooperative Education Program which began in, 1953. The . * 
Iprm ulation of a 10-year plan for the controlled expansion of Ethiopian 
education, the introduction of a modern, single, salary schedule for 
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teachers, and the sonsequent working out of a system for reclassifying 
and upgrading^aehera, the expansion of the output of teachers from 
35 in 1953 to 280 in 1955, the increasedjjpplication of educational 
measurements in many vital ways, grpdfgrowth in audiovisual edu- 
cation, and in the trained personnel and machinery for school publica- 
tions — all of these and other developments should be understood as 
moving forward concurrently with the unfolding of the program for 
the community school for basic education. 

BUILDING UP A PROGRAM OF SCHOOLS FOR COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT ' 

As might be expected in the circumstances, schools in Ethiopia 
have developed to their present level mostly in Addis Ababa, a«<J in 
the leading provincial towns; and those which exist are mostly pre- 
paratory schools of ttfe academic type. 


1*5, yearbook on education around the world 


The need for ma* education' of an entirely different character w M 
first preaejmd to the Long-Term Planning Committee for Education 
m Leeember 1953, in a special report on the language problem The 
i iscuMajon which res idled gave rise to the formulation by the Com- 
mittee of 28 resolutions for the reorganisation and development of 
education. ' Those were, in March of 1954, submitted to the Board of 
Education, the official policymaking body of the Ethiopian.Govem- 
s ^ Wl1 } he Boartd of FMucai.on approved these recommendations in 
» une 19,>4, and requested the Committee to ’’consider details of reor- 
gaiuratim., curriculum and staffing with a view to their implementa- 
tion The first ] l of the 29 resolutions were aimedat the develop- 
ment of the community school for basic education ^ 

In «sence, these ll resolutions urged that umveraal fundamental 
education, using Amhanc as the language of instruction, and inculcat- 
ing those skills which are moat useful for living in rural Ethiopia be 
extended to adults and be taught in schools for children ? to 12 year* 

< , m f^adr® 1 to 4, iti i lasses up to 40 pupils in sire The resolutions 
urged, further, that special teacher-training centers be established 
and learning materials in Amhanc created for use both in the training 
and ip the community schools It was proposed that the community 
itself should provide the land for school grounds and should build and 
maintain the community school plant and teachers’ homes, followidg 
plans provided or approved by the Ministry of Education, and that 
the Ministry should supply and pay teachers and provide teaching 

rniif An®!** * ® 
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■Bhep I assumed my advisory job id January of 1955, the ground- 
work for the Ethiopian community school for basic education had thus 
been well and truly laid That groundwork awe substantially 
extended and fuhher defined in the form of 1,1 additional recommenda- 
tions approved by the Long-Term Planning Committee on March 8, 
Paraphrased and condensed, the new recommendations urged that 
the experience of other countries with community education be 
brought to and used in Ethiopia; i£at two types of staff members 
now be trained, both practically concerned with community develop- 
. ment the teacher who wall work primarily with children, and the 1 
leaders who will work primarily with out-of-echool youth and adults 
t hat during the school year of 1955-56, 70 prospects trainees 35 
teachers and 35 leaders should be selected and enrolled for a year of 
special training, to begin in September of 1956 , in a renter providing * 
special training for 1 year; that the *te of the center be a tract of 
fertile farm land, with housing and equipment for a school -farm 
l*kK»rat«7, that suitable matzah in Amhanc be prepare**- and 
published; that the cooperation of the Minis trie* of Public Health % 
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Agriculture, and Commerce and Industry, and of related programs 
under those Ministries, be sought and secured for community educa- 
tion and development on a national scale, that, beginning in 1957 
35 community schools for base education, initially in the form of a 
first grade and a leader, be opened, and thereafter 36 each succeeding 
year, with one grade added annually to each school until all consist of 
grades 1 to 4, inclusive; that, of the 35 schools added each year, 10 he 
converted from existing incomplete primary schools that specified 
steps be taked^to insure financial support of the program; that the 
new schools he so located in the provinces as to compensate for the 
present inequality of educational opportunity; and that trainees be 
chosen who come from communities in the vicinity of the schools in 
which they are to teach 

,These resolutions, taken together, pretty well incorporate the theo- 
retical stage of the' creation of fundamental education, the philosophy 
and the major and even some of the minor moves ahead The 
Adviser on Community Education stepped upon the stage, appropn- 
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AteJv^ at the precise moment when resolutions had to be translated 
into realities. And the first prerequisite to the success of that process, 
an essential too frequently overlooked or und^remphasized, is treated 
briefly here under the subtitle 

CONDITIONING OF A FOREIGN ADVISER ON COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 

TAr Book Stage The then Chief of the Education Mission in 
tumopia is a man who operates on the long view. He insisted that. 
H>r a period qi j months after arrival on the post, I do nothing except 
visit schools and rural neighborhoods in Ethiopia and read and digest 
everything I could hnd concerning fundamental education and com- 
munity development ail over the world From his own file, he sup- 
plied nii- with much of the beat that is available on these subjects, 
The list ranged from sn cariy mimeographed form -of Raymond 
(iibaon s 1 Rural tschoot* in Peru'’ to such monumental resource!! as 
inaia * hire-) ear r ian, and African Education: A Study of Educational 
F in icy and Practice* in British Tropical Africa, Eagerly, I pursued 
the trail through the inspiring files of UNESCO’s publications on 
Fundamental Education, and on, through India’s Kurekehetra I 
digested the brilliant Jit part of ike Regional Conference NEA Com- 
munity Development, Jehran, Uf64, and cheered with all ray heart for 
the progress of ruraj schools and community improvement in the 
rnilippines On the side. I made excursions through Land Reform , 
A World (haUcnge, the record of the Conference on World Land 
Tenure at the l niveraity of* Wisconsin in 1951 , and Dr William 
(frays classic report to UNESCO : A Preliminary Survey oj Method* 
of Teaching Reading and Writing 

These titles offer only a meager hint of the cornucopia of unfolding 
world experience with schools and community improvement which the 
l hied of my Mission poured out upon my daak. I road until I could 
hardly see one eye focused upon the educational needs of Ethiopia 
iaa summarized in the report* of the Long-Term Planning Committee 
of the Ministry of Education), the other “surveying" what mankind 
was up to in my assigned field "from China to Peru," 

Those .1 months of visitation within the country and of intensive 
study were one of the great growing ppnods of my life. But, by 
themselve*, they were only an academic prologue. And so I set out 
to we for myself "the best that has been thought and said and done," 
in community education, in those countries at oneo most wise in 
experience and moat Kim parable with my own. _ 

The Look Stage In April 1955, the* Chief^ of the Educational 
Missions of Ethiopia. Liberia, I^ibya, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Hashemite 
Jordan, Israel, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, along with 
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ertain Buperviwyy officials from the area and from Washington, met 
i the Near East Area Regional Educational Conference at Beirut 
'his was a golden occasion for exchange of experience for my mexpe- 
ence; my own Chief saw to it that I was there and I took pains to be 
ti the receiving end. From mv earlier readings, and from the reports 
nd contacts of Beirut, I chose to go on from there to visit field work 
1 Lebanon, Iran, and Egypt, and later, in India and the Sudan 
It is easy to know that one has gained much from such journeys, but 
tr fropi easy to pin down any ideas of just what one has gained in aid of 
particular program, or from precisely what sources. There is, of 
ourse, the profound psychological orientation to strange lands and 
lien cultures. Nothing can take the place of this firsthand e.xperi 
nee. Even superficial exposure to more than one unfamiliar culture 
lakes it easier to adjust to any single one: This by contrasts, similari- 
ies, likenesses-in-difference; by appropriation, sometimes, of whole 
nits of teaching materials, of techniques, of methods of organization, 
lore rarely of deep insights into inter-race relations, and still more 
arely, of principles which appear to be universabin application. 

The Look Stage with me was a strenuous period . The heat, the dust, 
he dysentery, the sleep-shattering aviation schedules, the frustrations 
n (a) selecting, and (6) catching the key people and projects, the 
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hundreds of miles of pothole jeep-journeying*, the exacting journal- 
keeping, the accumulation and transport of mounting bah* ot memor- 
abilia, the impossibility of hearing from home * • • I put these things 
down to my own limitations until I found out that belter men than I 
collapse under similar strain. One useful rule-of-thumb u su^ested 
Ordinarily no man should attempt, nor be expected to swallow, more 
than a single country or culture at a time 

The look Stag* involves the gambling element of every fishing 
expedition. Of all that one sees, 9 parts of - 10 have little or no 
relevance, and the fishing may be. as has been said, a sorry labor, but 
the tenth part may prove to be a treasure beyond price! « It has been so 
with me. We have already put to use iff Ethiopia such finding! from 
India- from Ernest Neal and Hugh Walker and U. I Geswami. from 
W A Householder in Iran, from Saved Osman Mahjub in the Sudan 
and beyond question we will draw upon other learnings from abroad 
as our program moves along. 

Which suggests that the time has now come to set down how our 
program is moving along. And so, beyond the Book Stage and the 
Tx>ok Stage, we emerge at last into: 

GETTING THE PROGRAM OFF THE GROUND ' 

Thf Action Stage: Major objective s and status oj their progress. *. 

In the area of action there appear to be four major objectives The 
first is the establishment of a special training school for community 
school teachers and leaders by September 1956. The second is the 
mobilization of the Ministries of Government concerned, and of the 
nongovernmental agencies working with those Ministries, to support 
the new schools and their work of community improvement, begin- 
ning with the new training center. The third is to promote under- 
standing of ami applications for, the new schools at the grass roots, 
among the villagers themselves And the fourth is the establishment 
of 35 community schools for basic education by September 1957 and 
of an equal number each year thereafter. The factor of time compels 
attention first to the establishment of the training school and to the 
securing of Government understanding and support. The work with 
the villagers and the location and establishment of our firsj community 

schools must in large part be se^ aside to be dealt with after September 
1956 . 

Getting started vpth the training school jot fundamental education. — 

The element* to be handled in thi# project are plain: they ait* the 
plant, the personnel, and the program. Advance to date as among # 
these factors is ragged and uneven, but in the words of Monsieur 
Poirot, "we advance” somewhat m follows: 
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Plant. - The first item under this head is, of course, the school site 
Ethiopia is full of sites for educational institutions which rival any 
in the world, and the Ministry of Education has in this instance pro- 
posed three, any one of which would gladden the heart of an educator 
The location finally settled upon is at Debra Birhan (literally the 
Monastery of lights), 75 miles north of Addis Ababa on the great 
highway leading to Asmara and the Red Sea. Here, behind a steep 
escarpment of rock which separates the contemplated training school 
from the village and shelters it from the brisk highland winds, fertile 
meadows dotted with eucalyptus groves slope gently to the pleasant 
meandering! of the Bar* m River A population map shows villages 
numerous and rloae enough to furnish ample ‘'laboratories" and the 
folk of the neighborhood and the local authorities are well disposed 
toward the enterprise Here are land ami water aplenty ; two ya*ha» 
of land (roughly 200 acres) , for which the ground is now in process of 
reeurvey, are being set aside for the campus 

i The Ministry of Education maintains an architectural office and 
an experienced building staff, to whom have been committed the 
planning and supervision of the physical plant It ■ intended that 
the buddings shall be dipaified, but of the simplest and most func- 
tional type, built of local material* to exemplify the best traditions of 
Ethiopian village life (My the minimum housing and services essen- 
tial for getting the institution started will be provided few the opening 
next September Extensions in the form of additional houses, farm 
buildings, roads, and water supply, under competent technical super- 
vision, are expected to form a part of the training of the first crop of 
community teachers and leaders 

Ptrmmmi — The staff of the training center at the opening is ex- 
pected to consist of nine teachers and a director To the present 
moment, we have been slower in getting started on this vital business 
than on any other The delay has been caused by a variety of fac- 
tors, the underlying mm being the exploration of a question of funda- 
mental ^policy: Should the t e a ch i ng staff of the training school be 

Ethiopian or foreign? 

» 

Because of the scarcity of soundly educated, technically specialised 
Ethiopians (the^mtorio reasons for which have been explained) t^ie 
easy and obvious course would be to recruit our. beginning staff from 
abroad. That has been the pattern up to this date in matters of edu- . 
cation (as in many other fields) in Ethiopia. But it m precisely that . 
pattern which the community schools for base education are deeagned- 
to supersede, the genius of the community idea bee in ita demonstra- 
tion by Ethiopians To 'begin with, in these schools we have the 
break with the use of English as a medium of instruction. These are 
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But the heart of this business lies deeper than language. We are 
here proposing adaptations of human life and behaviour sanctioned- 
m many* of their elements sanctified- by a thousand years of tradition 
1 <v belong, to take root, modifications must come from within; they 
must be a movement of the will, not of outsiders, but of Ethiopians' 
What has been said in the literature of community improvement 
repeatedly of other peoples is doubly true of this ancient, proud 
Ethiopia Change will never survive here until and unless it is self- 
mitiated; improvement must be by the community. And the staff 
of the training center whom the Government employs to service such 
efforts at improvement must be of the community: The teachers 
must, 1 1 t a word, knew (ho Ethiopian vill&^o by hrcift 


Of course expcnoilre abroad supports the use of nationals expe- 
rience in India, in Egypt, in the Sudan. To get started with this 
fundamental movement we need only nine young Ethiopians strong, 
d» dilated, and aide to teach Amharic, arithmetic, social studies, agri- 
culturc, health, Iwavv crafts, physical education, and community 
organization 1 hey have not yet been found, lint we are confident 
they will be 

When we succeed in finding them and in forming a "first team" of 
Ethiopians, the strategy ahead is clear. We shall support the teach- 
ing staff with the most expert technical advice from the Ministries 
concerned and from associated agencies like our own, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, World Health Organization, the Imperial 
Highway Authority, and others. Meanwhile, we shall select a "sec- 
ond team" and assign them to be trained as fast and as soundly as 
possible, both in Ethiopia and abroad, to replace the "first team." 
As fast as the second group are ready, they will be sent into the jobs 
in the training school. The first group of men whom they relieve 
will then be trained in their turn— and they will by that time know 
what they most need in the way of further special training. The 
enrollment of the training center will increase in the meantime more 
than enough to absorb both groups. In this scheme the first 2 years 
will, of course, be the critical period; if the beginning faculty can carry 
the load passably to that point, we shall have within 4 to 6 years a 
disciplined and experienced Ethiopian staff. From that point, their 
own pedagogical descendants can be depended upon to succeed them. 

If we fail to find these nine Ethiopians at this point, we shall have 



rural schools for mass education: Education not of the chosen few 
but of all children, and not only rhildhm but out-of-school vouth and 
adults as well Alt teaching materials, for all these groups, must be 
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to go about it the long way around: Recruit American or other "out* 
landers" as best we can, and postpone for an indefinite period the 
utilization of a crop of Ethiopians to take their places 

Thf program. — By the program is meant, in simple terms, syllabuses 
and teaching materials, first for the training center and second for 
the community work with both children and adults. The com- 
munity school movement has created for the first time in Ethiopia a 
demand for a complete implementation of mass education with teach: 
ing materials in Amhkrie. It' becomes necessary therefore to evolve, 
starting with virtually nothing, an organization and machinery to 
' produce, illustrate, and print such materials. 

In the long view it may be found desirable to constitute the subject 
heads of the training school as chairmen of their respective syllabus 
and teaching materials committees, a scheme which has operated with 
conspicuous success over a period of 21 years in the Sudan. Mean- 
while, because the production will not wait, at the request of the Min- 
istry of Education, a Coordinating Committee for the Production of 
Teaching Materials for Community Education has been appointed 
and considerable progress is being made. 

A committee of Amharic linguists— -6 Ethiopians and 4 Americans- 
lias made a survey of materials already available in Amharic, and 
listed them as to their usefulness and grade placement. Building 
around these, they have produced as fresh material an Amharic 
alphabet book, three pnmers and a first reader; and the rough content 
and some pages of Amharic text of a beginning arithmetic book 
Plans are maturing for the issue of a 4-page, leaflet in Amharic for 
^children in grades one to four, copiously illustrated, in January of 
1956, and also for a magazine, partly in English, for grades 5 to 8 
The primary materials are particularly valuable because the first 
crop of teachers from the training center must, of course, go out to 
teach first grades as the beginning of the first 35 community schools 
This situation points up sharply one issue on which Ethiopian and 
American practices vary so sharply as virtually to collide: namely, 
the effective way to teach children ia the first grade in school. In 
Ethiopia, except in a few private schools the beginning children arc 
. taught by men, and the teaching process is concentrated almost exclu- 
sively upon mastering an alphabet chart of 236 symbols. Beginning 
classes are usually too large to be well taught by any method, and the 
proportion of children who fail to continue into grade two is extremely 
large. 

The remedy for this situation is no[ simple. Although ’ with the i 
country’s Christian background, Ethiopian women are regarded some- 
what differently from .women in the Near East generally, they still 
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give place to moil in education, even in primary education, and in 
holding public jobs In the fact of rboted tradition it is doubtful 
whether merely bringing m a foreign woman expert on primary 
methods to teach men in the new training center would be understood 
or well received If in some wav a number of Ethiopian young 
women could he trained til VA estcrn -style kindergarten and primary 
methods, could then be givqgn beginning classes of reasonable size, 
and operate with a program and equipment adapted to childhood 
the holding power of their methods (by which is meant the proportion 
of beginning children who would persist into the second and higher 
grades! might demonstrate that the new community schools would 
do well, m this manner, to transform the introductory processes of 
education in Ethiopia Such a move would mark a break with tradi- 
tion, hut it would release men desperately needed to teach in higher 
grades, an<^ contribute substantially to solving the critical problem 
of teacher supply 


Beyond grade 1 the production of Amhanc teaching materials is 
still uneven, but it is coming along Arithmetic and history are still 
almost blank panels In geography Dr. Gordon Schil* of the Imperial 
^Geographic Institute has produced a Geography of Ethiopia for the 
third grade which is being subjected to trial use in the schools, and 
(ftography of Africa and Ethiopia far grade 4 which is in press In 
agriculture, the president of the Agricultural College, serving as 
chairman, ha* already in hand * substantial body of materials, and is 
uamg his staff of technical experts to edit units adapted to Ethiopia 
which will be ready for translation into Amhanc bv January 1 The 
medical officer for the Ministry of Education has undertaken the 
same responsibility for teaching materials in his field and is organizing 
subcommittees to produce units in health, hygiene, and sanitation. 
The head of the Impenal Highway Authority is having prepared a 
“Primer of Road building, 1 ’ to be available immediately, which he say's 
will serve perfectly as a manual for our school leaders All three of 
these chairmen are prepared to lend experts in their respective fields 
for demonstrations and practical experience for the trainee*. There 


remains a great way to go in the production of teaching materials, 
but substantial additions arc being made. 

Mobilizing Government Support of Community Education — In May 
the Ministry of Education, through iu Long-Term Planning Com- 
mittee, authorized this Adviser to confer informally with all appro- 
priate nongovernmental agencies, establishing person-to-person con- 
nections looking toward effective cooperation in preparation for a 
general meeting of Ministries and allied agencies to be called by the 
Ministry of Education. Such preliminary conversations have now 
been held, and a semi-formal general conference of representatives of 
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all nongovernmental agencies, upon the invitation of the International 
Cooperation Administration * of the Tinted Stales is planned for 
the immediate future 

There is every evidence thus far that all Governmental agencies con- 
cerned will support the community schpol as an instrumentality to 
extend their own services to aieas when* they art* most needed 
Indeed, although it is premature to prophesy, there are encouraging 
signs that the Government and the various assisting foreign agencies 
may view the community school movement as a powerful influence 
for the advancement of Ethiopia and take further action on this 
assumption during the years which he immediately ahead 


III. Some Common 
Understandings 


Dimensions of Education 
Education and Cultural Change 
Schools and Other Community Agencies 
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Community Education and the Schools 


By Verna A. Car ley 

Community School Adrift 
International Co o per at io n Admbditrmrim n 
V. S. Mutual Security Mission to China 

A NEW SCHOOL IN AN OLD VALLEY 


ft GROUP OF AMERICAN EDUCATORS were one day exploring 

some magnificent Inca rums about 50 miles from Cuzco Peru 
Over m the valley, we saw a school which seemed strangely busy.' 
■ Like busmen on a holiday, wo could not resist the temptation to go 
and see what all the activity was about. Although it was Sunday and 
we were unexpected guests, the principal came to greet us, buttoning 
on his best coat Soon some of the teachers who were engaged in a 
game of baseball with older farm youths dropped Into the schoolroom 

to chat with us. Eventually parents and their children also joined 
our group. 1 

This was the central school of a nuclear school system, and the 
eachers resided at the school. With great pride and appreciation 
the} showed us the modest teachers’ residence the parents had helped 
them to build, making the adobe blocks, the window sashes, and the 
construction. Only the material for the roof had been furnished by 
the government with aid from the United States. 

In this same manner the school had, of course, been built first It 
had separate classrooms for each grade with floors and windows, desks 
and chairs. This may seem like standard equipment in some parts of 
ie world but it was luxury' here, in comparison with the typical 

Indian school, a windowless mud hut, with children huddled together 
on the floor. 


We mingled with the parents, teachers, and children in the class- 
rooms and on the grounds of this school, their finest structure and 
natural community center. We saw teacher- and pupil-made charts 
on the walls and the fine workbooks and drawings of the children. 
1 hen with shy pnde one of the parents and then another showed their 
work, for they belonged to the adult classes which met from 7 to » in 
the morning and from .6 to 8 in the evening, hours when the regular 
pupils were not in school. There were 30 in each of these adult classes, 
Which also included youths and children who had not been or were 
not now able to attend the regular sessions. Classes were offered in 
the national language, in agriculture, and in homanaking 
278 
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There were six regular grades in this central school of the nucleo 
and four supervisors, in addition to the regular teachers. These 
supervisors — one each in hygiene, agriculture, homemaking, and adult 
literacy helped the teachers of the 20 or more one-room sectional 
schools affiliated with this central school, in addition to teaching the 
adult classes. 

In this community there was no artificial demarcation between the 
community work ddne by teachers and their work with the children in 
classes or with the fundamental education groups who met each 
morning or evening. These groups involved the same campesinos . 
and their children, and the same teachers. All were concerned with 
the water and sewage disposal systems which were being constructed ; 
all who wished made use of the showers recently built at the school. 

All, or some members of all families, were receiving instruction in 
firet aid from the hygiene teacher, who had recently returned from the ' s \ 
United States. All were watching the progress' of experiments with 
grains, and chickens, and pigs, the purpose of which was to cross 
better varieties from the United States with sturdier but poorer 
native types. As we walked about the grounds, it was difficult to tell 
whether it was a parent, a teacher, or an older brother who was 
proudly pointing out the improvements and the experiments. This 
was truly a community center for these people. It was their school 
for they had built it, and its doors were open to all of them. The 
school was the core of education for this community. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 

The lights of the truck of the Group Organiser reflected clearly the 
intently interested faces of the little farm community gathered 
around him to discuss the next steps in building the road. The dis- 
cussion was lively, participated in chiefly by the men, but here and 
there in the circle a mother with babe in arms occasionally made a 
suggestion, .without embarrassment. Children and youth of all ages 
followed the proceedings with wide-eyed interest and emotional reac- 
tions similar to those of their parents. There was no doubt that the 
building of a road to the highway was of the utmost concern to all; the 
entire group of men, women, and children had already volunteered, 
to the limit of their capacity, their land, their labor, and their pennies 
for its construction. They now listened to the reports of the com- 
mittees appointed by them 1 to interview Government officials regard- 
ing negotiations for a Government techniriMpio help them with their 
plans, the preliminary voluntary work thi&fafon people would need 
to accomplish, and subsequent assistance of the necessary road 

machinery on a scheduled date. 


w 
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Here, I thought, was community education in action, a total com- 
munity solving a problem basir to the improvement of their daily f 
Here the democratic processes were being utilised, with 
people initiating action on a problem of deepest concern to them, 
suggesting ways and means ot solution, volunteering their own labor 
anu skid to the extent of tlieir ability, seeking advice fromtiteAnieal 
resources, relying on their Government to assist them with that 
necessary fraction of tne operation which they, in these remote hills, 
could not possibly provide. Here, indeed, was an excellent example 
ui the wura, oi the Division of Ooinm unity Education which was 
represented by the Group Orgmrdieu 

However, as an educational reprasentative on a multidisciplinary 
team studying community deveJopment^programs, 1 I kept looking 
uneasily at the shadow against the sky, the country school dunlv 
visible on an adjacent lull ‘‘What,” I kept asking myself, “is the 
school's role in this community education?" 

As we were picking our way along the narrow, dark, rough trail 
to the highway, 1 asked the Group Organiser if the school teacher was 
at tne meeting No, he replied, "the school teacher* are commuters 
from i he towns, i here is no place here in the country for them to 
stay " 


Wouldn't parents such as these build a place for the teacher*?” 
I questioned hopefully. 

No, the teachers have shown no interest in this type of activity 
and prefer to return to their own home#," 


But couldn't the school budding be used as a meeting place so 
that there could be lights and seats?" 

No, said the Organizer for the third time "It is not available. 
A< curding in regulations, the teacher has it cleaned and prepared for 
the next day before she leaves for home.” 

And so the Government, intent upon improving the quality of living 
for Uie people, has established by law a separate and distinct Division 
of Community Education to put into motion a program of helping 
people, cooperatively, to help themselves in improving their h ea lth, 
their crops, their literacy, their housing, and their community life in 
general, with or without the cooperation of the schools 

A subsequent visit to the school left no doubt that/Fwaa the poorer 
for remaining outside the main currents of inter^t and activity in the 
community and for not utilizing the powerfttf motivation of the life 
problems that had been so engrossing to the children at the evening’s 
meeting, For these children, at least, the functional community 
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education was supplementing the formalized work of the shool, vet 
there can be little doubt that the 3Rs would have been more effectively 
taught had they been related to the interests, activities, and problems 
of the child and his home Here indeed was community education 
and a little •‘schooling.” 

BROAD EDUCATIONAL MOBILIZATION 

Jamaica illustrates with remarkable clarity what can be accom- 
plished whpn every available skill and idea is mobilized in voluntary, 
island-wide, *wlucational endeavors to improve conditions. Everyone 
participating ia valued for his ideas, his work, his other contributions, 
and not for his ancestry or his educational or economic status; everyone 
is a potential leader, a leader being defined as “Anyone who knows 
something, or can do something be is willing to teach to someone else " 
The prime motivator is the desire for the well-being of the people, in 
which everyone has a "stake " The cement of common purpose 
between Goven^nent and people integrate#! the various elements in 
the citizenry with a feeling of belonging. 

Out of this broad base of local leadership have emerged people like 
N'leanor Brown, president of Treadways Settlers’ Association. * Once 
convinced that simple people like himself could improve the quality 
of their liviw through their own efforts, he has become a genuine leader 
in every sense, deterred neither by his age nor his lack of “schooling “ 
The transformation of a poor, neglected, illiterate farm resettlement 
project into a thriving community of proud, confident, and satisfied 
people u a sinking example of the power and effectiveness of govern 
ment technical assistance to cooperative educational programs 
involving all the people concerned in the purposing, studying, planning 
and carrying out of activities under their own leadership. 

The broad educational program involved children, jouth, ghd 
adults of all ages in such encompassing activities as 4-H Clubs, home 
approvement, cooperative credit, consumer buying, cooperative 
construction of homes, the building of smokeless stoves and sanitary 
toilets, the eradication of plant disease, the improving of livestock, 
experimental gardening, the diversifying of crops, the development of 
cooperatives for improved tilling, transporting and marketing of crops, 
and the providing of recreation. Yet even in this community, the 
curriculum of the barren little school had made no adaptations to the 
remarkable educational developments that were engaging the whole- 
hearted participation of children and their parents. The “schooling” 
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had nothing to do with cooperative credit, new crops, soil erosion, or 
even with the hygiene ano nutrition problems in their daily living 
i he problems studied came from a test belonging to a different era 
and culture. 


THE SCHOOL’S OPPORTUNITY 


1 1 is * depressing experience to observe schools which Are not par- 
> uipauqg m the dynamic and far -reaching educational programs of their 
communities, to hear national as well as community leaders say. 

yVe have made tremendous advance* in health, in agriculture, and 
in housing. Our schools are our worst problem." Thbusuallv meana 
that school personnel are resisting any change in a time-honored, 
formalised curriculum, are masting that programs handed down, 
both in content and method, from generation to generation are 
EDLt ATION ; that the tact* and activities which relate the school 
to the community (even the school lunch program) are the responai- 
bility of specialized agencies, such as agriculture, social welfare, 
public health, ana the like. Reminded of local problems, auch aa 
sanitation, or hookworms, or reforestation which could give meaning 
to incir textbook l^^ons, of activities which could develop attitude* 
oi service and habits of good citizenship on the part of student*, those 
t ttionil tea*Ji«rs, it seems, are apt to reply! M ^Ve don’t have time 
u> teach anything extra nor to add any more activities to our over- 
loaded workdays.” 


It ia abo a rather shocking discovery for an educator to note fche 
number of other agencies engaging, by themselves, in work that 
ordinarily should be shared, if not assumed , by the schools. In rngcg 
when the teachers have imprisoned education within the con fin e* of 
ihc m Tool budding and its limited texts, other agencies, such as agn- 
« ulture and health, have often had to develop educational prog ram* to 
provide the necessary foundations for their projects. In one country I 
was amazed by the number, variety, and excellence of teaching meth- 
oda, classes, and other educational activities under the auspices of the 
Public Health Program, the 4-H program, and Agricultural Exten- 
sion, These, it was explained, had developed to such an extent to give 
the support not provided in the schools to the nmiionml propmms in 
health and agriculture. The schools meanwhile, we were told, were 
heroically safeguarding their traditions.*' In another country the . 
Public Heal tli worker* not only pioneered in providing health services' 
m a new community, but continued r^ht on, through t he ir effectively 
organised health education programs, to stimulate and assis t the com- 
munity to build a school. Eventually, in democratic countries, it is 
likely that the school* clinging to the traditions oC class stratification 
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will be supplemented or replaced by programs serving all the needs of 
developing communities in much the same way as the academies in 
the United States were replaced by the high schools. 

School personnel need to be helped to rocog#tie that not all edu- 
cation is confined to the schools; that all "schooling'' is not necessanlv 
education; that much of the best education may be outside of the 
schools in health, agricultural, industrial, or welfare programs; 
that the schools have a unique opportunity as well as a responsibility 
to work cooperatively with other agencies in carrying out the particular 
services which they can uniquely contribute to total programs of com- 
munity education. The ftxtent and quality of the school's cooperation 
m such programs will largely determine whether school staffs and 
facilities will be augmented or whether new agencies or educational 
departments in other agencies will be established to meet the com- 
pelling need for living education in communities all over the world 
today. 

That the school has a unique opportunity for leadership in com 
rnunity education is obvious. What contribution the school can and 
will make depends on the professional competence as well as on the 
willingness of- the teaching personnel. Teachers having contact with 
parents and the homes of the children, should know their needs, their 
hopes, and their dreams. They should, more than most people, real- 
ize the importance, of motivation, of learning by doing, and the sig- 
nificance of self-help in developing and preserving individual dignity 
Web-trained teachers should know how to stimulate and guide the 
total process of problem -solving from the initial "fell need," through 
the cooperative planning and execution of a aeries of activities, to a 
■dution and final evaluation in terms of progress made toward the 
realization of goal* Teachers know that the problem-solving process 
is basic to the total educational process Demonstrations, or assign- 
ments of teacher-designed tasks, though useful, do not provide experi- 
ence in the total process of purposing, planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing. Only by succe^uiiy participating in this total process do people 
become confident, and willing to continue to try to solve their dwn 
problems. The importance of the procew itself is beet described by 
Fred Wales, Director of the Division of Community ^ Education in 
Puerto Rico: 

**■ Road*, milk station*, gardens, and other material things are only the exprea- 
aioM otcommcinBy growth, not the growth itself. F overly of the spirit can 
be. found as much in the community with Am buildings and abundant service* 
aa in the poor man’s country side. Buildings and wrviete are signpost* that 
mark th* direction of a people's progrefeL For us, their value to the com 
mtutlty can beef be" measured when one know* ahd understands the planning 
that preceded action, how they beeams a reality, and by what manner of 
parti cl pat ion their function Is kept alive. 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION 

i hat individual teacher*, especially mral teacher*, have in many 
mStAucre been the backbone of community development activities is an 
amply documented fact But we also know that the teacher who see* 
ms worn in this broad frame of reference i* more apt to be motivated 
bv his own civic-minded ness than by any stimulation or preparation 
provided by his normal school or other professional training or u 
flotation In some communities a teacher may be an inspired leader 
of community education project* in health, homing, or literacy, in 
neighboring villages, teachers who were members of the same training 
courses may show not the slightest knowledge or interest in such 
endeavors This may or may not be different from the individual 
responses in any other group or profession Inasnuch as there is a 
leather in ttmei villages^ however, more rapidly developing countries 
miss a real opportunity to intensify their eiforis to raise living stand- 
ards by not preparing teacher* with the appropriate attitudes, skills, 
knowledge, and appreciation at the infusion or training point so that 
their necessary participation in group leadership will not be left 
entirely to chance 

PROBLEMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

ii in unfortunate that the normal schools, colleges, and universitiM. 
the infusion points, are in so many cases tradition-bound and ansto- 
' ra tii ally intrenched. Exceptions do exst, Rich as the community- 
centered program of Wamaia Normal School in Bolivia, extramural 
or summer session courses m other universities, and the emphasis 
given in the Philippines and in Puerto Rico, u weU aa excellent 
programs in several universities i n the United States But it is the 
exceptional rather than the regular preseme* or inservice teacher- 
rdu cation curriculum which provides the philosophy, method, and 
actual experience in community education. 

Why is there such a lag throughout the world in the programs of 
teacher-- training institutions? Why are we so slow in giving teacher* 
adequate preparation for participation in broad community educational 
developments? Is it because most governments have no dearly 
defined policy with respect to community development and the 
integration of communities into national We? Without the external 
stimulus which such a policy provides, normal schools and uni- 
versities are often bathe to make fundamental changes in their 
approaches to education. Or may it be that those who have benefited 
moat from their educational advantages remit, actively or passively, 
the expansion of educational opportunity? Certainly general public 
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education would take away many privilege* from those who r«g*rd 
their educational attainment, achieved through a succession of 
competitive examination*, aa a badge of status and exclusiveness 

Iwo recent rather similar incidents, m different institutions, 
show how tenaciously this isniimption of superiority perseveres 
Workshops had been requested in one country by university and 
normal school staff members who had no contact with educational 
developments and materials preceding and during World War II 
When the consultant* advised open rather than locked book thelvf* 
in order to make reading materials easily available for the participants, 
profe**ori planning the workshop* ware vey reluctant to agree 
They Anally consented to the experiment however After several 
more workshop*, those who had in the beginning must strenuously 
opposed the innovation found deep saturfaction in the gratitude of 
the young people who for the Aral Ume had access to such resource* 

In moat teacher-training institutions, the staff doe* not really 
know bow to participate in the preparation of teaching personnel for 
community education The profeMon, themselves, are almost 
certain to be product* of highly formalized educational systems based 
on status, persons who have had no Aralhaod experience with informal, 
functional type* of education. Even the most brilliant lacks ac- 
quaintance with the ABC's of democratic educational procedure* 

. They do not know, for example, what is involved in learning how to 
chair a meeting; how to participate in group discussion; how to plan 
for cooperative problem-solving; how to be the kind of group leader 
who encourage# each individual member of a group to contribute as 
much as he can to the solution of a common problem, who feds and 
•hows a sincere respect for each individual contribution, who can 
analyse and proaent the outcome* of dtaeuasion so that a group is 
able to evaluate it* progress in terms of it* needs and objectives, 
appreciating material gains but valuing more the development of 
•eif-conAdenee, faith in cooperative educational prorene*, skill in 
applying them, and determination to continue to improve through 
their u». 

Many professors in nations trying to develop community educa- 
tion have never had an opportunity to he one of a group of people 
who work as equals even though they have varying backgrounds, 
or a chance to share ideas witk individual* or agencies other than 
their own small professional staffs Can it be that thetr inexperience 
with this kind of communication has caused them to fed a certain 
insecurity which they sometime* try to hide behind a semblance ©f 
indifference or even of hostility? Their pride does not permit them 
to admit ignorance. Only with opportunities to e-xperienee with 
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satisfaction to themselves, wid without "low of face,” the processes 
fundamental in the broader concepts of community education, can 
this great potential of educational leadership be redirected, developed, 
and utilised for'the country’s progress 

EDUCATION VERSUS REVOLUTION 

People all over the world are wanting to improve their lot, to 
provide for their children bettor living conditions than they them- 
selves have known These mounting desires will not wait while a 
school' system gets itself reorganised, while masses are “schooled'' in 
the traditional manner to satisfy their needs. Educationally “post- 
poned and forgotten” people who are now asking for a share of Earth's 
bounty, as well as ita drudgery, are increasingly intent upon getting 
it, one way or another The question often is whether they can get 
it the evolutionary rather than the revolutionary way. The former 
depends upop the educational process; the latter, upon the overthrow 
of those who "have” by those who "have not.” The former empha- 
sizes the effect upon people of the educational and democratic proc- 
esses employed in the solution of problems, the latter is concerned 
with material advancement 

Confidence in the educability of the "commonest man” and a genu- 
ine willingness to provide the opportunity appropriate to his educa- 
tional needs — not just in terms of schooling — explain the rapidity 
with which a countrywide community development movement has 
spread in both Puerto Rico and Jamaica. We were told that Norman 
Manley is considered a libwator in Jamaica because he gave people 
knowledge of the power within themselves. What a keynote for 
progress in harmony with democratic educational processes! What 
s contrast to the methodology of liberators with guns and bullets 
and knives. Both Prime Minister Manley of Jamaica and Governor 
Mufidz of Puerto Rico are intellectual leaders who have identified 
themselves with the problems of common people and have based 
their political careers on self-help programs using broad educations! 
procedures in agriculture, health, houaing, and welfare. . Though it 
is generally supposed that this "grass roots” approach takes longer, 
the rapidity of progress in both islands demonstrates what can happen 
in s period <rf 10 to 15 years when large proportions of the dtbenrv 
are actively involved in the advancement of their own living standards. 

Settlements like Treadways and communities all over the island 
*how the remarkable evolutionary rather than revolutionary change 
in people and in Jamaica, sine* the bloody riots of 1938 . We were 
told that these uprisings of discontented folk were successfully met 
by getting at die cause; that they were a people's protest against 
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their economic distress, their demand for the creation of conditions 
that would render possible a better and 1 m restricted life. We 
were told that resettlement programs of agricultural organisations 
and of the Jamaica Welfare, such as Treadways, commissioned "to 
engage in any work or activity, directly or indirectly relating to the 
health, cultural improvement, education, recreation, agriculture, 
industry, finance, trade, justice, and morals of or for agricultural 
and working people of and in Jamaica" had stopped the tide of 
communism, "which simply isn't a problem in Jamaica " 

PUTTING KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 

Teachers like those whose work is described in this yearbook are 
waging a ‘‘peaceful offensive" against human misery by putung 
knowledge to work for the greatest good of the greatest number 
Unfortunately, many atientuta and classicists, who dread the influ- 
ence of applied science, laboratories, practicums, and land-grant 
colleges, look with disfavor upon this trend in education 

A program which aims to release intelligence and innate capacity 
on a broad rommunitywide scale in the solution of probl ems is often 
met with amused disdain by those who say "They can't wive problems 
if they can't read." As though life were not constantly poring prob- 
lems without reference to one’s reading quotient! One must admit 
that problem-solving is easier if the people concerned can read but it is 
not impossible without this skill. Whole infected areas have rid 
themselves of pestilence by following the directions of own pe tent 
‘ technicians" taught by gifted leaders who had the resourcefulness to 
design training programs utilising demonstrations, charts, and pic- 
tures, participation, and practice for keen men and women capable of 
understanding the processes involved though deprived of the benefits 
of literacy True, many of their people were motivated to become , 
literate, but at the ootset the need for the skill was so urgent that the 
time n ecessar y for "book-learning" could not be spared. I have seen 
such activities as DDT spraying, insect control, home nursing, the 
building of wells, houses, Military privies, and smokeless stoves carried 
on, by sad for large numbers of people handicapped by illiteracy 
who were able to make good pse of setntUic knowledge. 

I have seen in-«crvice teacher-education programs for "mature" 
graduates of the fifth grade who were responsible for one-room schools 
in which the sge of their pupils ranged from 6 to *21 years. I have 
seen 6 months’ basic training courses for medical technicians with 
,no mare "schooling" than the teachers, who tpra than sent to the 
most remote health centers to cars for the health needs of a thousand 
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or more people in developing communities 1 heard the principle* of 
cooperatives taught to a group of serious-minded adult illiterate*, 
fojlowed by tutoring in nUng and 'nthmeUc for those who would be 
keeping books. I aler I saw the thriving cooperative* which had 
developed from this kind of education, cooperative* which paid off not 
* only in equipment and credit amounting to thousands of dollars but in 
the health, happiness, and earned self-confidence of member* as wall 
I saw a father, hia eldest son, his son’s wife, the younger brothers, 
snd the neighbors' children all Mated on the ground against the 
sunny „side of the house learning to read The father told us that 
he moat appreciated the opportunity for hts eldest son to read again 
as the boy had not had the chance to do this aroco he finished third 
grade, the highest le^el offered at their local school I have seen 
"library" groups of "recent" literates studying, with as much in tensity 
as any college student s, pamphlets with limited vocabularies but adult 
ideas published by their government, pamphlets which explained the 
causes of and solutions for their problems, told them bow to grow 
better potatoes, to improve the soil, bow to combat leaf mold, 
how to disinfect, bow to write a letter, bow to conduct a meeting 
And in these and in many more experiences I had the deepest admira- 
tion for the participant and their leaders and the firm conviction 
that the knowledge put to work by and for these people would result 
in an impact probably as great as that of many in 'bvory towers," 

A government vitally interested in the improvement of living 
condition* for the masses of its eitixenry « well aware dial such 
improvement can be accomplished only to the degree that the people 
confidently, wholeheartedly, and cooperatively undertake to help 
themselves To arrive there, it will encourage the development of 
broad educational programs designed to improve local diets; to combat 
disease; to build better homes, to decrease illiteracy; to construct 
schools, health centers, bridges, dams, harbors, and sanitary facilities; 
to grow better grain and livestock It will do this because it believes 
that such community education gives people confidence in their own 
ability to "take what they have and make what they want," and 
destroys the appeal of those who come with readymade answers. 

In educational programs of the dimensions demanded in die race 
between evolution and catastrophe^ the various types of education — 
fundamental, vocational, general , and highM* — lose their uniqueness 
in the imperative objective* of nations which are face to face with 
pressing countrywide problems such as malnutrition and disease 
No significant program of education anywhere today is without 
responsibility few participating in overall national programs which 
depend for their success upon broad utiliiation of mt^ligeocc, drill , 
and knowledge Departmental and agency lines tend to loae their 
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importance in the pursuit of the major objectives of the "peaceful 
offensive " From a spot on the map in the Far East, argument* 
concerning the prerogatives and responsibilities of health or agri- 
cultural agencies or the schools in solving these pressing problems 
seem about a a futile as debating the menta or Lhf- pnonlnw of the 
Anqy or the Navy or the Marines or the Public Health Service in an 
all-out offensive in a "hot" war What u needed is a total effort to 
put all knowledge and skill to work for the common good 

THE ISSUES INVOLVED 

f 

1 To what extant m a government genuinely committed to the 
task of improving the lives of its ciliscns’ 

2 To what extent are the schools cooperating with national pro- 
grams which aim to better condition* of living for the mass of people? 

3 To what extent can a government progress in a program de- 
manding a broadened bas$ and methods inherent tn the democratic 
process if the oourees, methods, and practices in it* schools are based 
on a class or status system? 

4. To whst extent have community education programs develojied 
without the benefit of the school system’ 

5 To what extent are the educational processes involved, the 
effect* on the people themselves, as well as material result*, con- 
sidered in developing programs of education? 

6 Are the schools helping to put knowledge to work for the im- 
provement of living of all members of the community, or are they 
guarding it as a badge of superiority in a "strata" society’ 

7. Are the schools through their curricula and methods diffusing 
the knowledge and developing the attitudes and skills which are 
fundamental in the improvement of present-day living and the solv- 
ing of current problems, or are they aunpiy passing on fact* and 
behavior patterns belonging to another age and social structure’ 

8. Are teachers clinging to out-moded curricula and methods by 
choice or prejudice, or because they lack the knowledge and as- 
sistance to rev be and adjust them’ 

9. To what extent are Ministries of Education, universities, and 
normal schools cooperating in the preparation of school personnel for 
the broader aims of education? Are they "marking time" or actually 
working against such programs?* ' 

These are not academic questions, nor exclusively those of the so- 
called underdeveloped areas. These fundamental issues are being 
discussed with varying terminology in. the United Stales ami else- 
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whw, not only in university seminars and teachers' mating*, but 
in Government agencies, wd At national gathering* like the White 
Houee Conference on Education, Three arc among the issues which 
have been or are being resolved wherever successful programs in 
community education are reported They are fundamental issues 
rather than academic questions because powerful interests, customs, 
and traditions are involved 

Descriptions of the programs reported • in this Yearbook show 
clearly that these issues are being attacked and resolved by the 
resourcefulness and determination of community educational leaden, 
in or out of schools, throughout the world Every illustration ta a 
case study of creativity and of dedicated service m the struggle against 
lethargy , prejudice, and ignorance Every one m a pioneer movement, 
a pilot project, in a long-term program against hunger, disease, and 
illiteracy Every one is a positive program designed to improve the 
quality of living of the “commonest" as well as the "uncommontwt" 
man, whether he is in the most remote hills of Jamaica, in the housing 
developments m Puerto Rico, on the Alti pLano of Bolivia, in the 
jungles of Peru, the villages of India and l^grpt, the tents in Iran 
and Jordan, or in the community schoob of the Philippine* 
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Education and Village Improvement in India 

By Humujrun tmb ir 
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CHANGING PATTERNS 

nPHE INDIAN PEOPLE have throughout the age# sensed i h «j need 
of education for the improvcnifru of community life in ancient 
w»d even in medtev aJ India, formal eduo^wn was, liowever, tin* prerog- 
ative of only * minority. The majority were mtv ed by * system of 
folk education which was one with the people’s live* It flowed o ' 

naturally through the social channels and made it# wav almost every- 
where Agriculture and craft# were taught as family avocations or & 
through a simple and elementary form of apprenticeship The com- 
munity also administered law and justice through a council of milage 
elders Nor were the cultural need# of the people ignored Thev 
were trained to honor the ancient ideal# and imbibe the ethical habits 
needed for the welfare of the community 

The mode# of in* true lion included the recitation of the epics, the 
expounding of \he scriptures, readings from the Turn nos. which mav 
be regarded as legendary records of history, the performance of ^a/ros 
founded upon the early myths and religious stones, dramatic narra- 
tions about the ancient heroes, and the singing in chorus of the songs 
of old religious Literature Thai system tff audiovisual folk educa- 
tion 1 was able to instill in the common man a philosophic and cultured 
spint in spite of the almost universal lack of literacy • 

Side by aide with such audiovisual education, there were common 
religious festivals and established social institutions which helped to 
develop a sense of community among the people and to train them in 
the simple duties which The comparatively simple mode of life de- 
manded. The Joint family system not only gave a sense of security 
to the old and the young, but also provided young boys and girls 
with the opportunity for learning bow to live as members of a society 
In many cases, the village, either through a local landlord or through 
the council of elders, looked after the old and the infirm in cases where 
there was no Joint family to support them. In this way the ma- 
terial as well at the spiritual peed* of the people were largely met 
' and society functioned simply but healthily. 
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This traditional pattern of Indian life was St firet disturbed and 
later disrupted by the- advent of the West. Beginning in the eight* 
eenth century, the West increasingly dominated the Indian scene. 
Of the various forces released by this impact, perhaps the most far 
reaching/in its consequences has been ihe influence df western modes 
of industrial production. The Industrial Revolution in Europe lit- 
erally ushered in a new age for man and led to a complete transfor- 
mation of old social institutions. The old village communities were 
increasingly replaced by modern industrial' and commercial towns.. 
Women began to move out of the domestic circle, and to take up 
work in factories and offices, Increasing use of the machine led to 
greater spread of scientific knowledge and was at tunes accompanied 
by a weakening of faith in traditional religions. 

These factors contributed to the growth of individualism at the 
cost of family and neighborly ties, but the West soon found alterna- 
tive methods of social insurance and social cooperation to supplement, 
and where necessary replace, the institutions which decayed. The 
impact of the industrial age was felt in. India as well, but alternative 
modes of social insurance were not as quickly or as fully developed as 
in the West. 

The spread of western education in India, however, led to a grow- 
ing realization that there opuld be no improvement in the standard of 
life without far more widespread education for the people. We find 
that right , horn the beginning of western contacts, a few farseeing 
Indian leaden desired a system of national education fbr the people. 
Frtaf the early yean of the present century, political leaden and 
social reformers increasingly demanded the introduction of universal 
compulsory education throughout the country. Gokhle, whom 
Gandhi regarded as his initiator in politics,, had as one of his life’s 
dreams the provision of universal education for the people. 

THE GROWTH OF A NEW CONCEPT 

JR- One of the indications of the decay of old Indian culture was the 
^^wing* estrangement between ejlwCKThm^and life throughout the 
* nineteenth century under the impact of western influences. In fact, • 
this largely counterbalanced the many undoubted gains Which fol- 
lowed from tlje introduction of western education and science into 
Indian life. 

One of the first, if not ths first to realize the nature of this estrange- 
ment and suggestN^neans to remedy it was Rabindranath Tagore. 
Writing about 66 years ago, Tagore punted to the lack ofr contact 
between education and life as one of the basic causes of India’s political, 
economic, and social backwardness. Education in Europe, he ob- 
served, was baaed on needs which pew out of the daily life of the , 
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people. The most forward-looking educators there were men who 
were engaged in the search for truth, in the discovery of scientific laws, 
in the creation of works of art; and in the solution of social and eco- 
nomic problems as they arose from day. to day. 

Such education brought to the students not only information about 
facts and events, but also the broad discipline, the humane outlook, 
and the creative urge which alone can shape human life. Knowledge, 
he realised, need not be something apart from the community, but 
could form the substance of a people’s life. In India, as Tagore saw 
it 65 years a$>, education was largely superimposed and dealt with 
contents derived from European life. It had little contact with the 
problems and aspirations of the Indian people. Tagore proclaimed 
that the dilemma of Indian education would be solved when it gave 
the people the capacity to match felt needs with their satisfaction and 
provided “food for the hungry, clothes for the unclad, language for 
their ideas, and life to all education.” 

It was with a view to satisfying these requirements that, more than 
50 years ago, Tagore established his school at Saatiniketaa. He 
intended it as a center, not only for the acquisition of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but for the development of the mind and personality 
of the child. The very first plans he made for his school provided 
that teaching would be in dose contact with nature and ter away from 
cities. The school would have tend of its own which the pupils would 
help to cultivate and a dairy where they would look after the cattle, 
during the intervals of their study of books and their farm and dairy 
duties, they would engage in activities for improving the physical ' 
condition of the locality. The school at flantiniketan, established in 
the opening years of the century, was perhaps the first to recognise 
the role of education in the improvement of community life in con- 
temporary India. 

In the course of years, Tagore further developed his conception of 
education in its relation to community life. In his eeaay on An 
Eadem Unwenity, he has restated the conditions needed to 'make 
education fruitful and creative. He has referred to the ancient tradi- 
tion of Indian education. Its main function was to make thp common 
man' conscious of the sanctity of social relationship and teach him to 
perform the various duties to which he is called as a member of the 
community. Education in modem India, 'he held, must be rooted in 
tins tradition, but bo richer and deeper in order to conform to the 
culture of India, which is a compter of elements derived from aneitnt 
and medieval India, the culture pf the Ori&t, and the civilisation of 
the modem West. It must not only cater to the intellectual needs of 
the individual but must also help to develop Ida personality through 
contact with art and the life current of the ]>eople. 
ssssao— st- 
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In Tagore’s own words, “Economic life covers the whole width of 
the fundamental basts of society, because its necessities are the 
simplest and the most universal. Educational institutions, in order 
to obtain their fulness of truth, must have close association with this 
economic life. The highest mission of education is to help us to realize 
the inner principle of the unity of all knowledge and all the activities 
of our social and spiritual being. Society in ita early stage was held 
- together by its economic cooperation, when all ita members felt* in 
- unison a natural interest in their right to live. • • The idea of 
such economic cooperation should be made thi baas of our University. 
It must not only instruct, but live; not only think, but produce. ” 

Tagore concluded f “Our center of culture shouW not only be the 
center of intellectual life of India but the center of our ec onomic life 
also. It must cooperate with the villages round it, cultivate land, 
breed cattle, spin clothes, prees oil from oil-seeds; it must produce all 
the necessaries, devising the beat means, uong the best materials, and 
calling science to its aid. Ita very existence should depend upon the 
success of its industrial activities tarried out on the cooperative prin* 
ciple r > which will unite the teachers and students and villagers of the 
neighborhood in a living and active bond of neemsity.” 

Visva Bharati was established in 1921 to give a physical embodi- 
ment to this idea. It #as not mi accident that Sriniketan, the first 
caiter for rural reconstruction in modern India, was an essential - 
part of the university from ita inception. 

Tagore thus came not only to the conception but also to the formula- 
te® and execution of a community development program more th m 
50 years ago. With the insight of genius, he saw that the fate of a 
community depends on the quality of its personnel, and that the 
quality of the personnel depends on the universality and the quality 
of education. Such education, however, cannot be divorced from 
the actual needs ok life, nor can it cater to the requirements of any 
particular section of the community. He drew up a p r og r a m for the 
all-round development of the rural population as a step toward re- 
generation of the villages. This alone would, in his view, ensure the 
achievement of Indian independence. He sraa thus one of the first 
to realise that political liberty could not be achieved in isolation from 
the other freedoms, but was the concomitant of the development of 
■odal, economic, and cultural freedom. Further, he realised that 
emancipation could be achieved only thrush the flowering of the 
personality of the individual and that the personality of the individual 
could not flower except in his social "liHim 
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THE ADULT LITERACY AND SOCIAL* EDUCATION 

MOVEMENTS 

I have discussed Tagore’s contribution to the growth of the new 
conception of education at some length aa his was not only the first but 
(me of the dearest statements of the problem and its solution. Others 
shared in the discontent with the existing state of affairs, and as the 
demand for independence grew in strength, the demand for educational 
reform and educational expansion also grew. Attempts were made in 
the first decade ef the century to establish a new type of national 
achool. The demand for such schools grew with the N oncooperstion 
Movement. The appointment of popular ministers in 1921 gave 
added strength to the ^demand. It was, however, not till 1937 that 
the first large-scale program for expansion of elementary and adult 
education was taken np. ** 

In view of the widespread demand, popular ministers responsible 
to the people could not but initiate programs to eradicate illiteracy. 
Then was an attempt in some areas to correlate such programs with 
programs for the development of community life. This was specially 
marked in some of the provinces ruled by Congress ministries and was 
due to the increasing attention that Gandhi was paying to programs 
bf village reconstruction. After the failure of the Salt Satyagrapha 
Movement in 1930-32, he devoted himself more and more to programs 
for the social and economic uplift of villages. The establishment of 
all-India orga ni s ations for promoting spinning and weaving and other 
village industries was one evidence of tins interest. . Another and per- 
haps even more significant indication was the establishment of organi- 
sations which brought new social and educational services to the un- 
touchables and other unfortunate sections of the Indian community. 

In spite of these development*, the programs of adult education 
initiated in 1937 'were primarily programs for the eradication of il- 
literacy. Experience soon showed that in the absence of a closer 
relation with the emotional, economic, and social needs of the adult, 
programs of mere literacy could not make much headway. There was 
also an imperfect realisation of the special problems of adult education. 
Methods used were often more suited to the needs and capacities of 
children. Absence of suitable literature for the neoliterate adult 
was another great handicap. The result was that after an initial spurt 
of expansion, the programs slowed cfc>wn and soon reached a stalemate. 
Klee where * I have discussed in aon^what greater detail the reasons 
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for the failure of this first nationwide movement of adult education 
for the uplift of community life. In any case, the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939 brought this phase of adult education programs to 
an end. 

The year 1946 saw the beginning of a new and more sustained pro- 
gram of adult education in the country. The war years had been 
years of difficulty and led to a reduction in the facilities of education. 
The war, however, performed one great but indirect service to the 
cause of education, and ultimately to the freedom of the country, 
by the incursion of large numbers of Europeans and Americans into 
India. In the past, the leaders in educational and political reform 
had been men who had seen the better conditions of life in western 
countries and contrasted these with conditions in India. Only a 
minority of Indians, however, could afford to travel abroad and have 
such firsthand contacts with the West 

During the war, hundreds of thousands of European and American 
troops were brought to India. They were located not only in towns but 
even in remote rural areas. It was as if the West came to India be- 
cause Indians could not go to the West. Millions of Indiana who would 
otherwise never have known of the superior standards of life enjoyed 
by the ordinary Britisher and even more by the average American 
had, for the first time, a glimpse of what education and freedom can 
achieve. There was the increasing realisation that there can be no 
improvement in community life without improvement in education. 
From this it was but one step to recognize that thaw can be no reality 
in education without close relation to community life. 

In 1947, soon after the initiation of these new programs of adult 
education, India became free. Educationally, the situation was then 
difficult if not desperate. India was pledged to democracy, but not 
even 10 percent of her adult population was literate. Including chil- 
dren in school, the overall percentage of literacy in 1941 was estimated 
at 14 percent, but there is little doubt that tins figure had been con- 
siderably reduced in the 6 succeeding yean. Adult education pro- 
grams had been altogether suspended with the outbreak of World 
War II. During the war years, a large number of elementary and 
secondary schools had also been closed for lack of funds and person- 
nel. It is doubtful if the percentage of literacy in 1947 was even 12. 

Independence saw a tremendous demand for expansion of educa- 
tional facilities at all levels. While every effort was made to expand 
the existing school facilities, it was increasingly felt that expansion of 
such facilities for the adults was of era greater urgency. Simul- / 
/ taneously, there was increasing recognition that the traditional pattern 
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of adult education must change. There was a marked shift in both 
the conception and the orientation of the programs. In place of the 
old emphasis on mere literacy a new 5-point program was estab- 
lished. The objectives of this were literacy, improvement of health 
and hygiene, economic uplift through the introduction of new crafts 
and the improvement of old ones, citisenahip training, and healthy 
recreation. To distinguish this new orientation from the old attitude 
toward adult literacy, it was given the more comprehensive name 
Social Education.* 

TOE APPROACH THROUGH COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

t 

It would not be unfair to say that the community development 
program introduced during the first Five-Year Plan was a natural 
development of the social education program initiated in 1948. This 
in its turn was based on the pioneering work of Tagore and Gandhi 
and the enthusiasm created by the adult literacy movement of 1937. 
One new featare of the latest version was the special attention to 
rural areas. /This had become necessary for two reasons: On the 
one hand, ae vast majority of the Indian people live in villages. 
On the other, the villages had been grossly and increasingly neglected 
for decades. There could thus be no general uplift for the country 
as a whole without special measures for raising the standard of living, 
end, even more, the expectations and hopes of villagers. 

It was primarily to meet the needs of rural areas that a new central 
authority, the Community Project Administration-, was established. 
The Administration operates two types of programs : (1) the community 
development programs, which are worked out in a compact area with 
a view to providing villages with many of the services which till now 
have been available only intOwns; and (2) the national extension 
servioes which seek to provide similar amenities on a Iras elaborate 
arale and may be regarded as the first step toward the development 
of the locality into a community development area. 

WhUd the main outlines of the community development program 
grew out of earlier Indian experiments, it has a new element, one due 
to the impact of American experience in developing rural communities 
through agricultural extension work under the leadership of the land- 
grant colleges. Till now, Indian educators had been intellectually 
• aware that widespread education m a condition of economic progress. 
American experience ahotoed even more vividly than the experience 
of Europe the manner in which prosperity and social welfare result 
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from production techniques adopts as a result of the application of 
science to the problems of industry and agriculture 

The impact of American experience found a ready response in India 
aa the people wot already predisposed toward educational expansion 
I hare mentioned earlier that hardly 10 percent of the Indian popula- 
tion was literate when India became free, Nor were existing fart hue? 
such aa to encourage the hope that the deficiency could be made vp 
quickly. With the advent of freedom, however, a new spirit moved 
the people, Between 1947' and 1982, the percentage of BehoGlgoing 
children in the age group A-ll bad in pressed from 30 to about 43 
and in 1958 stands at about 50, a gain of almost 66 percent. The 
rise in the age group 1 1—14 is aJbo appreciable, and, what is more 
satisfactory, the large wastage in the elementary stage has been 
considerably reduced. 

Previoualy, hardly 40 peromt of the children who entered school 
at the tge of 5 or 8 continued beyond the first 2 year*, We us now 
slowly but steadily approaching toward the goal laid down in the 
Constitution education for all children up to the completion of the 
fourteenth year. 

The Community Project Administration has, since its inception, 
played an important role in this pr ogress ive expansion of education. 
Its influence on m -school education, however, has been qualitative 
rather than quantitative. As I have already indicated, a large-scale 
expansion in schooling facilities had been going on siney 1947. 
It cannot be said that the rate has been a ccelera ted since the establish- 
ment of the Administration. What has happened is that the total 
program of rural uplift is beginning to affect the school programs 
This m seen moat clearly in the accelerated growth of Basic Schools in 
areas served by the Administration. The Administration has also 
played mi important role in encouraging local initiative. The volun- 
tary contributions of the community by way of free pita of land, 
labor, mid money h appreciably higher in development or extension 
services blocks than in areas outside the purview of the Administra- 
tion. 

The Admin i s tration has played a more decisive role in the field of 
social education. We have referred to the early efforts in the direction 
of adult literacy in 1937* and how they petered out after the outbreak 
of war. The emergence of the richer ami more cosprebeiMtve plan 
for social education in 1946 offered greater hope, bat in the a bsenc e 
of a suitable organisation, this movement might alse hdve lahgotihed A 
after the first flush of enthusiasm was ever. Hie eetahfaftneat of 
the Community Project Administration was an i nsuran ce against such 
a contingency. The Ad ministr ation with ita network of voluntary 
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and paid workers hu provided the machinery which can make 
grams of social education effective. 



The country has been tovided into a nmnher ©f blocks of about 
100 villages each, Each block is aorved by a number of village letel 
workers who are charged with the reepoobhihty of harnewsing local 
talent and enthusiasm for the total uplift of the village, In the 
national extension blocks, the services ve comparatively modest 
Where a more intensive program b contemplated, three blocks 
together are eooetituted into a Community Project Atm. In each 
such block . there are two social education organizers, (me block 
development officer and for overall planning for the area a Project 
DevelopnBent Ofhdar, There b a Development Com mission es in each 
State who gu idee ite development and exercises general supervision 
over the staff in those extensions of development blocks. The Devel- 
opment Ccfrimignoner looks to the Community Project Admiteatratioo 
few guidance on potior. 

This emphas i s cm organisation b one evidence ef American influence 
The predominantly agricultural orientation of the program is another, 
though it b likely that in the desperate food situation which faced the 
country on the attainment of independence a great deal of attention 
would, in any earn, hare been given to food production However 
that may 1 m, the success of the new approach is evident. Ths new 
or ganis a tion has created a new enthusiasm in the countryside and 
called out voluntary effort on a massive wale The 4 yam from 
1948-1952 mw the spread of aortal education to about 4 million adults. 
The 3 yews since 1952 have extended the program to about 10 million . 


THE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 

To the question as to what extent the educators and the schools 
concern themselves with the improvement of community Hie, the 
answer cannot be a simple quantitative statement. There b little 
doubt that the introduction of western education in Lidia in the early 
years of the 19th century led 16 a process of ferment which haa had 
far-reaching effect on every aspect of community Iffe. In the be- 
ginning, the impact was wholly beneficial. It broo^t into the village 
achievement* and ideas of a wider world. It created a more demo- 
cratic atmosphere by opening oat mw avenues to many sections of the 
unprivileged and the underprivileged. It also brought a little addi- 
tional wealth tote toe village by the inflow of the earning!) of villagers 
who want to work to towns aa a result of such education . 

One remember* tew, even 30 or 40 years a go, there was throughout 
eastern India a regular exodus of townHhraQm tote tea villages during 
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the Autumnal holiday. They brought with them not only gifts but 
also a new fermentation of ideas Their return to the milage* was 
invariably marked by a general improvement in Uie social and educa- 
tional tone Many working in towns helped to build hospitals, 
establish schools, improve communiesUon*, and m other ways gener- 
ally improve the amenities of village life The same service* were 
performed m northern and western India by men from the Army 
and industrial workers who returned to their village* at regular 
intervals 

These benefits did not prove Lasting for two main reasons. The 
introduction of western education waa contemporaneous with a gradual 
impoverishment oHhe countryside, Before Lhe advent of the Weal, 
Indian life was essentially village centered Not only did the vast 
majority live — aa they still do— m villages, but each village community 
developed a kind of autarchy There was a simple economy in which 
agriculture and rural industries were complementary units. Western 
influence* disturbed the equilibrium of the old village. The industrial 
revolution made Westerners hungry for new markets. Their goods 
poured into the village* and slowly but inexorably pushed out local 
products. Colt Ago industries languished and in many case* perished. 
The decay of crafts and industry forced more and more people to take 
to agriculture. Holdings became uneconomical and more and more 
burden was thrown upon the land 

Simultaneously, the number of persons seeking modem education 
increased and led to the emergence of the problem of unemployment 
among them The old pattern in which comparatively well-to-do 
townsmen came to the village* for short periods and generally improved 
the economic and social conditions of the village gradually decayed. 
The result was that the village as a whole was impoverished. Educa- 
tors gave less and leas tune to any specific improvement of the com- 
munity life Indirectly, however, the schools still continued to act 
as centers of learning and enlightenment It is no exaggeration to 
say that they are resporwble for the gradual permeation of modem ideas 
throughout the countryside, Areas in the East, the West, and the 
South which have been under their influence longest show the greatest 
social resilience and flexibility. This was, however, a pnevasive and 
imperceptible influence and the effect of it cannot be measured in 
strict quantitative terms. 

One of the main criticisms against the western system of education 
imported into modern India was that it had little relation to the life of 
the vast majority of the Indian people In place of thgtild traditional 
education which was at least in a rudimentary way oriented to the 
needs of the community, the modem system of education is pri- 
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nikniv book -centered and places an undue emphasis on the develop- 
ment of linguistic ability and the abstract intellect The courses, 
the curriculum, and the methods have therefore been largely without 
any relation to the needs of the rural community 

There have, however, been exceptions to this general practice The 
system has paid good dividends in the hands of able and creative 
teachers. Reference has also been made to the attempt which 
T%ore made in the Jjeginning of the century to remodel the content, 
the curriculum, and the methods of education to serve the needs of a 
resurgent countryside, There have been similar attempts in other 
parti of the country The development of the national movement 
led to the establishment of what was described a* a national system 
of education. By and large, these national institutions followed the 
mainly academic pattern of western education with only this dif- 
ference: That a greater emphasis waa placed on Indian tradition* 
and Indian ideals. 

The moat systematic and sustained attempt to modify the content, 
the curriculum, and the methods to meet the requirements of the 
community has been made m recent rime* under Gandhi's leadership 
This i* not the. place to discuss at length the Basic System of Educa- 
tion for which 1 mint again refer the reader to my book. Education tn 
J New Indm It may, however, be briefly described aa education inte- 

grated with life, and built up around a craft Instead of treating the 
different subjects in the school curriculum as distinct and isolated 
items, it emphantee their correlation Mid unity It looks upon the 
school as a democratic community where children learn to live as 
members of a cooperative commonwealth. 

The Basic School does not, however, confine ita activities within the 
boundaries of the school itself. It is part of the normal routine of the 
Basic School to undertake programs of cleaning and providing sanitary 
services to the entire village. In some of the b«t Basic Schools there 
is hardly any distinction between school activities and social education 
programs in the widest sense of the term. Base Education thus 
creates thf atmosphere and mental outlook needed for community 
development. It is not accidental that the spread of the national 
extension services and the community development program has been 
accompanied by an expanrion of Basic Education. In fact, the Basic 
School has often been the nucleus around which s program of com- 
munity uplift has been built. ^ 

There have also been in^eostence in different parts of the country 
Aakmmt, QuruJculs, and village reconstruction centers in which social 
service, adult education, and community development have gone ride 
by ride. From the native of the case, these efforts have,not been 
very widespread. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOLS 

Like the influence of the school on the community, that of the 
community on the school hss also been mainly indirect. One of the 
sinking features in the Indian scene has bean the almost nnirnnel 
demand for education. Some countries hare considered it n reran err 
to make attendance in schools obligatory. By ami large, no such 
need has been felt in India. Here the problem has been one erf pro- 
viding enough schools for all who want. to attend. This is the mm 
remarkable when we remember the prevailing poverty of the people. 
Lack of means induces and sometimes compels parents and guardians 
to withdraw children from school as soon as they are 10 or 12. In 
spite of this economic compulsion, Indian parents are anxious to give 
their children a better deal than they have themselves received . 
Education still carries with it a great deal of social prestige. The 
ancient Indian tradition of the supremacy of the Brahmin, in spite 
of his poverty, jhas not altogether died. Even illiterate parents, 
therefore, seek to provide education for their children for as long as 
they can afford to do so. s 

The influence of the community in the development of the —' hoo k 
may be seen in soother way. Though elementary education is es- 
sentially a responsibility of the State, private enterprise has played 
an important role in its development. In certain provinces and in x 

certain special Mds, a major porUon of the burden even for riameotai^ 

education was home by the oosnmunity. Though Baroda had a 
Primary Education Act in the first decade of the present century, 
it was not till the dose of the eeoood decade that two major provinces, 
Bombay and Bengal, passed sunder acta Eva aft* the enactment, 
there was may areas in these States where provision for elementary • 
education remained the responsibility of private initiative. Gown- 
mat is now taking up increasingly greater responsibility at this 
level, buj the provision of preprimary education and the initiation 
of new experiments or developments in this field still remain essentially 
the prerogative of fynrtw 

The Constitution of India came into fores a the 26th of January 
1950. It laid down that within 10 yean, i. e., by i960, universal 
compulsory education must be provided for all children up to the age 
<rf 14. As indicated earlier, only about 50 peroat erf the ebfldza in 
the age bracket 6-11 are today in school, and only about 90 peroat 
of those in the age briefest 11-14. It u thus ciear that a majority 
of the children in the age bracket fr-M do not yet hava tbs rsotsaary 
facilities for schoolti*. Strenuous efforts are bbi made to me ) m 
up this deficiency. In the nrUnitm — 1 J -' - * “ - * 
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needs of localities or communities to enter into the curriculum or 
the program of the school As indicated ear her, a change began 
first with Tagore’s experiment in Santinikstan and later through 
the atx-eplanoe of the Basic System of Education under Gandhi's 
influence. Since then attempta are being made on an increasing 
scale to model the courses and the curriculum* of schools to meet 
the requirements of the community 

THE TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP FOR COMMUNITY 
V IMPROVEMENT 

Till the establishment of the Community Project Admihulration 
in 1952, no large-scale programs had been laid to train teachers or 
administrators for carrying out specific programs for the improvement 
of the community. The activities described in earlier pages grew out 
of the social consciousness of individual loaders or teachers Some 
workers had no doubt been trained at Sanliniketan or Ward ha or 
other Motors established by Gandhi ami his associates, but their 
number was small and the training in many cases confined to a sma ll 
•egmenl of social life. They had often gnat competence in a {arti- 
cular field, but were quite as often not interested in anything outside 
their own specialty Thua, their approach to community develop- 
ment, was essentially that of amateurs. 

Two factors contributed to the growing recognition of the need for 
a concerted plan for improving various community service* On the 
one hand, the Indian ConstilutioQ accepted the ideal of complete 
democracy and introduced universal adult franchise. It was recog- 
nised that an illiterate electorate could not satisfactorily discharge 
these immense responsibilities , that special measures would have to be 
• taken not only for eradicating illiteracy but for improving the material 
conditions of life. 

Education sod economic improvement were especially necessary in 
the context of the contemporary situation The modern age is one 
of conflicting ideologies. There was a risk that unless the material 
conditions of life in India were improved quickly enough, the depriva- 
tions suffered might lead to gross discontent and possible revolution. 
The community development program was devised Mid initiated as 
one answer to this problem. For obvious reasons, social education 
received a high priority in this program. 

The Community Project Administration set about the task of 
improving rural life in a systematic and well-planned manner. A 
small pilot training cents- was established in Nflokhari Soon 
after, training was started at 6 other centers in different parta of the 
country. The number of centers has now increased to 8 and it is 
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proposed thsl the number should noon be raised to 10 Theoe centers 
train social education organisers and m some case* also village level 
workers There are at preaent three Block Development Officers 
training centers and it seems certain that the number will increase 
rapidly In addition, some seminar* or camps have been held for 
Project Officers The Development Commissioners of State* meet 
periodically to ex change experiences, compare notes, and modify lima 
of future action in the light of their discussions 

The Administration, however, depends primarily on the village 
level worker* for the execution of ils programs They an* given a 
multi-purpose training in order to meet the different demands of the 
villages in which they work Though there vs a special bias towards 
agriculture and animal husbandry, sanitation and improvement of 
village era/ (a have an important place in the program The village 
lev rl worker cannot be an expert in all or even in one of three fieldg. 
nor is he expected to be He is, however, in a position to supply 
what m analogous to first aid, to direct the villager* to the appropriate 
expert bodiat, or, if necessary secure the needed information for them 
* Literacy education has been emphasised. Programs have also 
been initiated for organising village libraries, reading room*, com- 
munity centers, ami recreational activities In a word, the education 
programs have been planned so as to develop s strong social conscience 
in the rural population In the purely educational aspects of this 
program, the village school teacher has often been used alao as the 
adult literacy teacher. He is not, however, the only agency to be used 
in this connection 

The universities, the teachers colleges, and the training schools 
have not so far made any major change in their training programs 
as a result of the introduction of the community development program 
One reason for this may be that, unlike the Philippines, Indonesia. 
Burma, Iran, or Ethiopia, the village school teacher is not being used 
as a main agent for the community development programs in India 
Hoe the main reliance has been placed on the new multipurpose 
village level worker specially trained for the job The Community 
Project Administration aeons to be of the opinion that the village 
school teacher would in many cases prove inadequate for the responsi- 
bilities involved in such programs. The Administration also feels 
that since the Indian villager is basically an agriculturist, the main 
sphere of training for the village level worker ahould be related to 
the field of agriculture. It is obvious that a short-term training 
program cannot turn the village school teacher into an effective 
village level worker. 

While there is a good deal of justification for the view of the Ad- 
ministration, Ifed that the approach requires modification in two 
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respects. If the objec j village school teacher is because he 

a a low-paid and untrained person incapable of bringing in the villager 
the simple knowledge of agricultural proteases, he is surely still less 
fitted to he tn charge of the younger generations. In the end, it is 
the youth, conditioned by the training they* receive, who will deter- 
mine i»he fate of all development programs. It is a paradox of many 
derooCTaciee-j-ana India is no exception— that while, on the one hand, 
they say that its children are the greatest asset of a nation, they place 
cnildren in charge of persons whose skill and competence leave much 
to be desired. 

Soi«.e income is the measure of social importance in a money 
economy, it is enough to point out that the teacher’s emolument 
rarely if ever exceed those of an unskilled worker. Idealism is cer- 
teinly a very important factor in the teacher's life, but it is surely 
too much to axpect that teachers will live on idealism alone and leave 
aU the good things of life to others. The inevitable result of the 
presem arrangement is that able men and women are not attracted 
to the teaching profession. Even of the few who we attracted, 
many leave it at the first opportunity. The social lew and deteriora- 
tion due to unsatisfactory teachers may not be immediately felt but, 
over the years, such teachers steadily lower the competence and 
character of the entire community. Problems of such magnitude 
must sooner or later be dealt with directly, 

Tue second consideration is this; If their status and emoluments 
sre to be improved, teachers must be increasingly drawn into the 
community development program. India is yet s poor country and 
our financial resources are strictly limited. On the other hand, the 
number of teachers, particularly at the elementary level, is very large 
and is fast increasing. It may therefore be difficult to effect any 
appreciable early improvement in salary and conditions of service, 
without giving some additional responribdiUea, In doing so it must, 
however, be deany remembered that any such functions should not 
overlap the teacher's primary duty which is the teaching of the 
oncoming generations. Any arrangement which delegatee to a 
secondary position this primary duty would be moat undesirable and, 
in the end, harmful not only to the community but to the entire 
couii try, 

T / . * * 

In fact, the improvement of the quality of tfie teacher is one of 
the basic, prerequisites for improving-, the quality. of manpower and 
thus, ultimately, the conditions of 'rural ^dek, urban life. Various 
measures are now in hand or under digcwston for b ringing about the 
desired improvement. * * * ' D , 

One measure which deserves consideration in this connection may 
appear somewhat unconventional but » likely to give results At 
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profit, on# of the main reasons for the poor quality of the teacher 
■ hi# poor pay, and the pay^annot here and now be sufficiently im- 
proved because of the large number* involved. Besides, the rate at 
whic-h enrollment in schools is in crossing is already taxing our resources 
atooat to a breaking point. An appreciable immediate increase in 
the salary of teacher* k, in such actuation, difficult to achieve. Some 
amelioration is, however, possible if a teacher is paid a somewhat 
higher salar y but required to handle a slightly largo" number of 
Pupik. It ia self-evident that other things being equal, the higher 
the proportion of teachers, th* 1 letter the results are likely to be. 
If, howevw, the choice is between many poor teachers of indifferent 
quality and a smaller number of teacher* of high quality, something 
can surely be Mid is favor of the latter choice. One good teacher 
m charge qf 50 is likely to give better . results than two bad teacher* 
each in charge of 30 pupils. 

( areful study should also be made of the possibility of relieving 
teachet*, especially in the elementary classes, of much of their routine 
and custodial work. Older pupils may help the teacher ia some of 
the housekeeping duties required in the damronm. Teacher aids 
or teacher apprentices may also assist in routine or mechanical work. 
In th«e ways, also, it may be pomible for a single competent teacher * 
to deal with a larger number of pupUa than k often the case today. 

Once it k recognized that the school teacher, subject to the condi- 
tions mentioned above, should be utilized in community development 
programs, two consequences will follow : On the one hand, he can be 
a moat useful auxiliary in aU programs for rural. development. He 
approaches the most impressionable section of the village population 
during the moat receptive period in their livas. If he ts properly 
oriented toward rural education he can make a dktinct contribution 
toward community development. Since he would be rendering addi- 
tional service*, it should 1 be posuble to unprove immediately his 
emolument# and conditions of service, thus giving him the living 
wage which he k, generally, not receiving today. 

The other consequence would be equally far reaching. Once a 
definite program for the utilization of the village teacher in com- 
munity development has been drawn up, arrangements will have to 
be made for special training for the purpose. Thk will mean im- 
portant changes in the present theory and practice of teacher-training 
institutions. As the obligation of the teacher to the communi ty 
receives greater emphasis, the content, eumcduin, and methods <rf 
teaching art bound to change. The present hiatus between the 
school and the community can be loigdy overcome as soon as the 
teacher looks upon hk profession as a means to the total uplift of the 
wramunity. 
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The actual training can take one of two forma: On the one hand, 
training camps can be organized where existing school teachers could 
be given the necessary orientation to village development work. On 
the other, there must increasingly be provision for such orientation 
in the normal courses given in training-schools and colleges. 

A new development in this direction is the derision of the Govern- 
ment of India to set up a number of Rural Institute in different 
parte of the country. For various reasons, the rural areas have not 
till now had the same facilities for higher education as the urban. 
This has not only caused a disparity in development and outlook be- 
tween rural and urban population, but has also been a major cause 
of the drift to towns of able and energetic young men and women 
from the villages. The Government of India appointed, some tun£ 
ago, a committee to study this problem, (hi the reco mmen dations 
of this Committee, it has been derided to set up a number of Rural 
Institutes which will provide education comparable to university 
standards but specially directed to meet the requirements of rural 
areas. Apart frpm agriculture, rural {*ngin coring, rural housing, rural 
health and hygiene, the Institutes will also provide for the training 
of teachers and other rural workers who can actively participate in 
programs of rural development. 

THE OVERVIEW 

To sum up : Even if the educators and the schools have not in the 
past always directly or consciously concerned themselves with the 
improvement of community life, the impact of western education has 
had far-reaching effects in disturbing the old order and creating the 
urge for a new life among the masses. This has affected even those 
who did not come directly under its influence and remained in many 
cases out of touch with any education. 

The curricula and methods of schools have not in the past paid 
much attention to the needs of the community. Education was pri- 
marily abstract and academic and often quite out of touch with 
Indian life. Beg inn in g with the establishment of Tagore’s school at 
San tin ike tan, there have beat persistent efforts at correcting this 
state of affairs. The formulation and gradual implementation of the 
scheme of Banc Education has revolutionary possibilities some of 
which have already been realized. The establishment of multipur- 
pose schools at the secondary level and Rural Institutes at higher levels 
has carried this reorientation of education a step farther. The Com- 
munity Project A d m inistration is bound to play an increasingly 
important role in these chafes. 

The community has helped greatly in the progress erf education as . 
is evident from the extent of private and unofficial contributions to 
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the educational budget of the nation. Even at the elementary level, 
the purely governmental expenditure was only about two-thirds of 
the total in 1947-48. In spite of the enormous expansion of educa- 
tion at this level, the Government's share does not show any appre- 
ciable rise in 1953-84. In secondary and higher education, it waa 
private effort — either through fees or by way of donations or be- 
quest* — that has met the major share of the total budget in the past. 
In 1947-48 the share of the State was less than one-third in the ease 
of secondary* and only a little more than a thud in the case of col- 
legiate and university education. In 1953-54, in spite of the greater 
interest taken by the State in the promotion of secondary and higher 
education, the private sector contributed about 60 percent in the 
case of secondary and more than 50 percent in the case of collegiate 
and university education. The community's interest in the quanta 
tative expansion of education has not, however, been matched with 
a commensurate interest or effectiveness in the field of qualitative 
improvement. 

J have already indicated briefly that, with some honorable excep- 
tions, training schools and colleges or university training departments 
have not in the past been appreciably affected by the community 
development programs. After the establishment of the Community 
Project Ad m i nistr ation, a beginning has been made which m likely 
to become increasingly more effective with the pans age of time. 

Schools and colleges have naturally been affected by programs 
sponsored by other than edu c a tiona l agencies. Since the young are 
th« most sensitive section of the community, it would have been sur- 
prising if it had been otherwise. Such influences have not always 
been healthy, particularly when they have worked not through, but 
independently of and in some cases in opposition to the schools. The 
recent experience of undertaking various type* of constructive work 
through schools has proved a most int eresti ng development in cor- 
recting this tendency. 

As already indicated, the influence of education has been pervasive 
and every aspect of community life has been affected by it. As such, 
it is difficult to point to any specific improvements, for this would 
involve listing practically every item in the national life. It may be 
added that the leadership not only in development programs but in 
almost every type of national activity has been provided by the edu- 
cated. Even when people have reacted against the present system 
of education, it is not unfair to say that the attitudes they have 
adopted and the propama they have mdotska would not havtf 
been possible without tha impact of modern education on their minds 
and ehtfactan. 






-Education and Changing Social Patterns y 


, ~ — r repared in Cambodia. Thu is not an unfortunate circuin- 

B stance, for I work in a situation where a people who recently gamed their 
H W*p*odiO©e are giving full evidence of wanting to vault out of the ox- 
I ® irt *• fewantiafh century modernism by means of education. 
| la such a society, the outline of this problem of education and cultural 
| change k {dam, and since I shall be drawing solely from observation 
| and from my memories of experiaDeas in Aka over the past 3 years 
J ; *nd in certain rural areas of the United States over a longer period of 
I time, perhaps my remarks would 1 m more appropriately titled, “Some 
I Reflections on the Relation of Education and Cultural Change." 4 
My comments will, I hope, reflect my feeling that the relation of 
\ these processes can be most poignantly wen in circumstances where one 
j can witness symbols of man's increasing dignity ; where people formerly 
I wrapped in the shrouds of cultural darkness are cam ting off their cloaks 
| and emerging into light. • ” 

The elements erf culture are man-made; they exist, they change, and 
they have meaning only in the realm of human experience. In 
essence, education — formal or informal — is the vehicle, the process. 

In using observations from geographically opposite sides of the 
world, the emphasis cannot 1 m on the incidents themselves. Through 
them, however, we can see in relief those processes which in the world 
of dim, andjthings seem to me to have relevance to our discussion. 

Mary Blue is the head of a plantation family. She k slightly 
gr*y-h*ired and her teeth pointed and snuff -stained. She stood in 
front of her house, a shack in surroundings of brush ami splotches of 
red day showing where the top eofl had washed away. She said : 

Mas,’ I'm having it hard. I takes these two hands and plows like a mu. 
AH the responsibility Is on Be. My mm my, "Ma, yea look so bad, Vm 
going* where less make something and help us out. ” He done been gone a 
year. I ain’t beard from him Don't know who he's helping out, but it 
•fegafartka. Yes air, all the eare U still on me. Mas, I'm having » hard. 

Can't even lay down in my house. If I lay still 1 f reese to death , Awl 
, • vltelt«k%tt flhk|to«sw much as H'S raining wt. Catoh a tub 


. By Samuel G, Adam a, Jr. 
Otkf, SOmSm DMWm 
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keep frum bwnj drowned out. Rain coming In from the top Rwo coming 
in from the ad*. That bouse ain’t good for nothing, 

I rent* thi* land, Ha« to buy seed and you know* you grow* nothing 
without no fertfliaer. And afl I raised waa one bale of cotton and that went 
few rent. For tnyaelf there wasn’t enough Wt to pay off my debt, and me 
left without a dime. Them foxes nt up ail my chirkena The water washed 
out all my ebrn, And someone shot down all my hog* Before that the 
bogs had et up all my greens. Man, I’m haring ft hard. 

What have been the ongoing social change* in this society — a 
society Mary ding* to hut her children leave? What happens to 
people under the impact of a different economy, new inventions, radical 
cultural change*, when they have known only the bar% skeleton of a 
social organisation, a social system that ha* not been vigorous, on* in 
which new growth ha* not kept pace with the rot? 

What is education in the kind of world in which Mary Blue live*? 
Hew does change enter the live* of people submerged in a plantation 
co mm u ni ty, the majority of them living in barren, dilapidated neigh* 
borhoods resembling “coon hollows” and “peasant trou”? How do 
these people change if they are neither told what to do, norpuabed 
into change? They were aware that ‘‘thing* are aho* changing around 
here.” ‘Folks used to bo thick as flies down hare m *Hng corn aiwt 
cotton. Now there ain't nothing down here but cows awl Johruon 
^ r * aa * H They were in the midst of a silent revolution; witnessing a 
struggle of socio-economic and competitive ecological processes, 
increasing numbers of cows standing in pasture* ami men with cotton 
hand* and cotton heart* dieting in surrounding fields. Yet they i 
continued to walk between row* of cotton stalks. 

When I first looked at this world I saw a people on the margin* of 
the culture common to most persons in the United State*. My con- 
cern waa with problems of education in a changing cultural situation. 
There was a necessity for seeing this problem in different dimensions 
than before. 


Here were people for whom the windows of time and civilisation 
had been closed. In their daily habit*, their way* of life, their tech- 
nology, they were shrouded in the cloak of an era that bad gone by. 
Their plight was made more noticeable by the contrast of their world 
with that of the larger world thalsurrounded them. < 



Hew there were schools. But there was little education. Most 
certainly there was education outside the schools. The people were 
Hi-housed, in ill-be*lth, ill-fed, and The kind erf education 

^ey knew had not made for better adaptation to surroundings or 
adaptation to cultural charurm TH* .u M t>Jv 
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culture. Yet they were in reality “ shivering in the high wind of a 
changing culture." Mechanisation, diversification, and the resulting 
modifications of the metal organisation were ao iweeping in their 
scope that they have been said, quite correctly, to have comprised a 
silent revolution, 

A group of school superv i m from the Indo-Chma area were on a 
study IHv of educational aeiliUee in neighboring Asian countries, 
I stood^3® sN-ening with on of them on a bill overlooking Singapore. 
The city lay beneath us — an oriental crossroads of cultures and com- 
merce; a c onglo m eration erf races— Malay, Chinese Tamil, and Euro- 
pean As we watched the unfolding magic erf a dty readying itself 
for night, my friend remarked : “You will never know just what this 
has meant to me,” H» meditated aloud mi a busy day of looking at 
many school#, taking notes of svarytUfig, even of the kinds of hinges 
to fasten school windows, than he added: “It is like getting a 
gttmpss'uf a tiger when all that tea has known m a cat," 
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Somehow, I frit that 1 could under* land, for I vu hem ming aware 
of the circumstances and the extent to which various force* were 
making out of many people an "Awakened People." Again, there waa 
a necessity for seeing the problem* of education in different dimA^i^^ a 
„ I waa reminded that there could be schools without education and 
education without schools ; that what existed as education in any one 
place drew its cues, reflected, and bore a strong relationship to the kind 
JJf of economic, social, and cultural world in which it happened to ba 
located But it was in Asia that I first saw people who worked all » 
morning over their knees in the watery mud of a ricefield and then 
came at noon to classrooms to read and write. The growing clamor % 
for more education or, peril ape, the intensity of it seem ed liW» some- ff 
thing more than I had known before, Ossarooms by the thousands . 
were being constructed by the villagers. Everywhere there were 
evidence* of more schools, more children enrolled, more adults becom- 
ing literate, or at least acquiring some kind of reading facility. But 
I sensed dial this kind of education, also, waa ill-adapted to its situa- 
tion * k iT " * ’* 

Here, among the people with whom I was wprtong, an educational 
tradition was not lacking. In fact, the lettered man here has always 
be«i esteemed. A village without a school is frequently considered, 
‘‘backward.” Tret, manses are illiterate, and they are a peasantry, 
a people in transition. For t hem and the social worlds in which they 
live, a transition began long before the moments of confusion, m isery , 
disintegration, and the calamities of the Indochina war. Apart from 
w i the stories of the people, particularly in far ming rwnmnnjhM , 
are chronologies of “hard times.” They teO the story of poverty, 
indebtedness, and unrelenting exigencies of survival. The weather 
Mid forces of nature, the workings of feudalistic systems, and persist inf 
folk habits weave patterns of precarious existence. For them educa- 
tion must meet the needs now of worlds no longer in harmony with the 
P*at, and in the future must provide a base from which the people 
can intelligently help to offset years of soda! erosiori 
In looking at the problem* of education ami cultural change ha 
geographically opposite sidea of the world, two lenses are needed. In 
one instance the focus was on a silent revolution activated by *h«*^«*g 
technology and ita effects on what might be called a static social 
organisation. In the od», the focus was on peoplea in movement in 
the presence of a “hot revolution," with force* that awakened them, 
although they wwre not te chnol og ical foroea. In the matter of educa- 
tion and cultural change, the two situations have more similaritiea than 
differences. 

There were schools in both locations. Thom were teachers m their 
midst. Learning by rote waa g tradition. Neither situation repre - - 




sen ted the kind of world in which separate institutions designed for 
the instruction of the masses were required for the integration of the 
economic and political life. Schools were few, Until recently the 1 

increase in the number of buildings was a false sign of progrcao, 
considering the amount of rote-learning it produced. Thus it is | 

understandable that the people in the first community, although in n 
the midst of a silent revolution^ continued in their mum old ways, ; 
apparently almost oblivious to changes that were going on around 
them. They continued to walk down the rows of cotton stalks with 
a rickety old piece of a plow in an area rapidly becoming mechanised . 
Paradoxically, the schools and the t each e r s were equally blind to the 
revolution that surrounded them. They saw no relationship between 
education and cultural change. 

Once I asked a Vietnameee teacher in the midst of this “hot revolu- 


tion,” if he ever told the children something of current events, or if 






superstationi ; to fad the §tArk isolation that bmU whet! the 
darkne* to night approach* a Weak and barren countrywide All 
to tin* tu necessary befor e one eouki po**i hi v sense the moods tint 


dominated tWir thinkin g AH to these activities an) part of that 
world, . ' ' 


In daily con v ers*a uona behind the plows, in bom*, at church, at 
meetings, at play with youth* and adults, I did live among them 
wk a long with them , and I learned a tremendous amount from 
tha«. I sought to enter tvwry ana of thair hr* Thu involved 
totting tha*« people teach me about their eoltoire as an Integrated 
anH. From them, by moans of undirected probing interviews ip 
wiuch they Mpraud what they cormd qvd to ba thatrjrfggest prob- 
han*. throu^i aiirway*, and 4iw^ analyses erf census date set in i 
larger framework of knowledge of the chwngmg region and known 
tpen ds to rural Bf«» I gained mb matght into the nature to t km rural 
comm unity I «n trying to discover ways to asking questions about 
ihmr tradition* so that I might learn bojr trad moos might become 
things from which secrete could be deduct'd or a fee lung in which 
worlds t night be revealed 

It «h necessary. too, that I gam some insight into the fundamental 
•dwa H ^ al process* in tins kind to situation. B ©hart BedfieW, 
win Has written often on both education and cultural change, has 
4*aert»#d a mm» that to quite intaatoattot on thte petai. As I reoaB 
•t. h* ted* to a small boy Kitting to -the presence of toe m »« ot ,ths 
tillage The bey sake one to town what happens whan a snake is 
eut to two. The men t al king among themselves and to reepttose to 
«be Mteto to^a question reveal tite whole body to lore, fact, and fiction 
•touting in their minds about toe world erf snakes and what happens 
to tom when men Ml them by cutting them to two, (hie toD* of 
haring seen a snake rejoin itaelf Another says this m impossible 
Thai hath to a discussion at all kawli of Bakes, t heir habits and the 
dangers of tiatMfiiiig autos. In abort, to Red field suggest* ore mm 
to yenrr, to such a cimunataoec, te most elemental forte to the 
educational pr ocn a oc a 

j 

Nwrm Men now, however, lias there been such a possibility at 
Iw'k to continuity to the t ransmtowon at toe heritage from mm genera 
bon to another. In Simple societies what one man known, whst one 
mm e i pea ri e n eew , and wiiat one man deal to so similar to that to ha 
fallowi that mm nan to m good an Wormant on Us way to life as 
■Ptthtr. Today, lit* simple aeetety to oaaatog to eztot. The 
widening forces tbaf bring men and atM m to contact wto one 
mother and with things that totoftte or auto* for eirttsaltoa rule 
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dfi^Dnd to break wh^t ha* been called the tragic curie of illiteracy. 
p»w baalth, and geoebu low standard* of hving among large popula- 
****** a*fcm«ni« of the Wand nuati to the fact that education lilunt 
Mwnne a larger fuiKUon- making for change, enabling hand# and 
Bund* tp acquire new skill* required for survival in a changing world 

In seeking U\ make for change, or aid ui effort* designed to enable 
people to adapt to change*, the educator must see any people's culture 
in IU totality In viewing •ociety a* a whole, man everywhere can be 
thought of a* bring on certain adaptive lend* First arid moat 
hade of aU, ‘.here k the lerel that reiaia* man to the land and how 
people are dwtrtbu'ted over the land The second level ttiav t>e 
a ^allod the tCooofflK: apfariv Here one u (onremed with the moans or 
| *ywiMM of produettoo that people uw m adapting j^mr natural re 
I mtuvw Jo LQfir MNb. Tne third level of adaptation is conrermd 
| with the rkarioo* of individuals to one another, i e . their institution#’ 
Th» may be termed the social sphere Lastly, there is the level that 
I toocerna itaeif with the system of behef*. attitudes and more gener 
| «Dy, with man’* raUuooahip or adaptation to the unknown 

* The crucial fact* for the educator to recognise *re that certain 
r leveb of adaptation are more amenable to change than other* and that 
aU akmer.t* that go to make up a people | culture do not change a! the 
or at the aafnc time To ignore those realities nuv often 
lead to educaUtmal aetmtiee that have no re^akonahip at all' to the 
people for whom the program ts intended Moreover, the educator 
m*v be acoomphaking the ^ry oppo«te of what he seek* to do 

In my American oomnmnitiai, our educational prog ram *** one of 
creating awanenea*e*, It »m a program of research and action The 
gathered fact* became the content of our educaUooaJ materials We 
<^ed Jiiiigi v» irarped about the. people to team me people about 
Lhemarsi vp» Activities .began with our learning from them what they 
regarded a* being their most ser»ou| problems As the little bov 
of the world of snake*- i. e,, with discussion giving play to all 
U»* fact and fierion-the people came into awareness about the world 
111 w Wch they h ved and saw how the changing technology was affecting 
thkr ex^trtioe*. In prinapie,^hoM person* had a modicum of "book 
^nmg M but they w we functionally Obturate, We did not, however, 
^ try to "Teetur*” them into the necessity of learning to read and wntc 
However, when they found they could write latter* so that they were 
intelligible ^ addressee, , they themselves 'became aware of the 
need far literacy dun* Thus, literacy activities were only intro- 
duced whan there «n * felt peed 

la thk *ettiog, as ]mra daeering educational programs for large 
wee* soon came to reafae, it k not poenble to banket aU of an area 
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with educational activities. Using techniques related to the concepts, 
discussed, we arrived at approaches which helped us to know in what 
communities it made sense to begin certain kinds of activities and irf 
what localities there was little or no possibility fot initiating * type of 
educational activity. Furthermore, we attempted to use our. aware- 
ness of what made communities tick to contribute to the achievement ' 
of educational .goal* For instance, a community recreational program 
was planned. Brochures and pamphlets were prepared and dis- 
cussions were held. Then, when an effort was made to use the tradi- 
tional leaders, results were limited. At the next attempt, with our 
understanding of the structure of the community, we sought out 
persons who were anxious to be mobile or who were seeking increased 
social acceptability. These educated the community to the recrea- 
tional need, gained the participation of its members and made for 
more successful realization of the program goals. 

In other instances, in our efforts to “educate,” we had to find out 
what was involved in acceptance of a new idea. In the rural com- 
munity where the farmers just could not see how they could live 
without a stalk of cotton, our educational efforts were direfted toward 
"educating” them in the diversification of their crops. Many, efforts 
were made, but things really did not happen until wl found what was 
involved when people take on a new idea. We decided to forget for a 
moment about educating the farmers and decided to let the farmer - 
educate the educator. We learned that the farmer's acceptance of a 
new ideA was a social thing. How his neighbors viewed a new tech- 
nique was a more crucial factor than the mere learning of a new idea I 
by an individual. 

\ 

In the Asian situation, though the lack of communication has madl^ 
more difficult our study of these social worlds which we with to assist 
through education, the same principles have relevance. From this 
setting, we can now describe situation* that bring into focus the 
problem of the function of certain kinds of educational activities. 

My first work problem in this region was in connection with literacy 
activities. Some 130,000 people were attending literacy classes daily. 

At noon and at night, as "one approached a pagoda, a garage, a 
private home, school classrooms, the air was filled with echoing 
sounds of persons learning to read and write. Approximately one 
million persona participated in the classes over a period of 1 year 
What did this mean? What was the magic that motivated them? 

The world in which they lived was one in which the oral tradition 
had been and was likely to continue to be for some time the most 
dominant. The concern with these questions was important, because ! 
decisions had to be made as to whether there should be a massive 
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effort to provide reading materials for all of these persons whojwere. 
having some contact with the printed page. 

As we looked at the situation and the social context in which all of 
these things were taking place, we realized that the classes served 
much more of a morale function than an educational function. The 
people were in a war setting; life was disintegrating all around them. 
The circumstances under which they were able or allowed to gather 
into groups were limited. The literacy classes provided a legitimate 
opportunity. Had we not recognized the function that the classes 
were serving, we would have been thinking that we wert> doing one 
thing, when, in reality, we were accomplishing another. The classes 
were continued. And their numbers increased when the program of 
the classes was changed to include 1 ms reading and writing but more 
emphasis on handicraft activities, education through the use of drama, 
community class projects in gardening, poultry raising, and so on! 

were needed, but if we had made books the sole emphasis, we 
would have been blind to what the situation required. 

It would be highly desirable if this paper could end with significant 
generalizations about what kind of education does help people to 
understand and deal with social Change. 

The tasks which my statement .set out to accomplish were more 
humble in nature. In it I have attempted to provide some understand- 
ing of some things education must take into account when it is in- 
tended for peoples who are being moved into the ever-#idening orbit 
of civilization itself. And how important it is for the educator in 
performing his task to take into account the things in man’s social 
environment which give meaning to life, the tilings which make for 
joy and sorrow, the things which make living unbearable, or give 
hope to life! 

■ The radical changes far which education must prepare people to 
adapt is a part of the continuing historical prooeae. Education, 
depending upon the kind that it is, either revives and invigorate* 
oar may in itself contribute to further dislocation incident to cultural 
changes. 


" ■ ■ l " 
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' J 

I N DISCUSSING the role of education' in developing community 
life, it is easy to exaggerate the part played by the school. ‘When 
one reads some of the reports of work done in improving agriculture, 
or in providing a more healthful community environment in under- 
developed areas, one is often struck by the extent to which schools and 
education are ignored as contributing factors to success. Either 
attitude is equally unrealistic. The solution of community problems 
depends upon a change taking place in individual and social attitudes. 
Such changes occur only as a result of education in its finest and 
broadest sense, dealing with the facts furnished by the specialties 
of agriculture, health, or other technical fields. 

A case in point is furnished by an elaborate health improvement -- 
project which was launched in several Egyptian villages by an im-. 
portant foundation concerned with the improvement of world health. 
Confident of the obvious improvements in physical well-being which 
would result from the proposed activities of die project, no attempt 
was made to understand the existing community attitudes or beliefs 
regarding health and disease, or to persuade the villagers of the 
desirability or efficacy of the measures which it was proposed to take. 
Two major disease. factors were contributing to diminished physical 
capacity on the part of most of the villagers. The cause of both 
diseases was known to the medical workers; both diseases ware curable, 
and by the establishment and maintenance of eon troF measures , 
infection or reinfection could be measurably reduced, if not completely 
eliminated. 

The first condition was caused by bilharziasis, an inflammation of 
the bladder caused by a flat worm, which lives in the wall of the 
bladder, and lays eggs which are passed out with the urine. If the 
urine is excreted into fresh water, these eggs hatch into larvat, which 
in turn seek a home in a type of freshwater snail found in many 
Middle Eastern streams, ^uch as the River Nik and its tributaries 


and irrigation canals. Within the snail, the larvae develop into em> 
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and also are able to penetrate the skin of human beings, returning 
by the bloodstream to the bladder, where they recommence the 
cycle described' 

The second condition was trachoma, a disease of the eyes, spread 
by the myriads of Egyptian flic* which literally cover the faces of 
children and older folks in rural Egypt. Trachoma is disfiguring, 
reduces vision, and ultimately causes blindness. It is supposed to be 
highly infectious, and the disease is known to be spread by fliee, 
passing from one individual to another. 

For the proposed experiment in health control, it was planned to 
provide for each of the laboratory villages one or more shallow wells 
of pure water to be used for drinking, cooking, and bathing. While 
bilharziasis was the major disease which this improvement would tend 
to eliminate, many other filth diseases would also be brought under 
control, for the sole source of water in the average Egyptian village 
is the pacing stream, or irrigation q&nal, or standing body of fresh 
water. 

To counteract the spread of trachoma, an elaborate program for 
the control of flies by aerial spraying of the villages and surrounding 
areas with DDT and the careful spraying of home interiors was pro- 
posed. Lastly, to promote both programs, the team of health workers 
undertook to dig and equip each village home with a post-hole latrine, 
to reduce and, if possible, eliminate the general practice of excreting 
into the water sources. 

So convinced were most of the medical men engaged in the project 
that “seeing would be believing/’ that little or no effort was expended 
in trying to understand what the villagers thought about it all, or in 
trying to convince them of the desirability of what was being 
attempted — or of its outcome. 

As might have been expected by someone who has had experience 
with the differences in outlook and understanding of different cultures, 
this neglect practically nullified their most earnest endeavors. After 
3 years, the women continued to dip water out of the irrigation canals 
for drinking, cooking, and bathing. An easy and obvious explanation 
waa tint aa this miter was fight at hand, why go to the effort of walking 
to the other end of the village to cany back a heavy load of the new 
' kind of water which came out of a pipe? True, the new water was 
clear, instead erf muddy ; but it was whvpersd about among the women 
that this new pipe-water would tender their men impotent — and who 
wanted an impotent man for a husband? Three years later, also, 
most of the latrines had been fifled in, because they were thought to 
be eomethiiig dangerous into which the younger children might fall. 

Lastly, after 3 years erf freedom from the pesky flies, nature was 
again taking a hand, and a new mutation of the l^r that was rsaistsbt 
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to DDT was abroad. Having depended on.Df)T rather than on 
screening or other supplementary device, there was no second line of 
defense and things were on the road back to “normal." 


UNESCO’s experiences in the field of Fundamental Education, in 
the course of which many drastic efforts were made to improve health 
habits and e li mina te disease, tended to prove that had such a program 
as that described above been based first on an understanding of 
Moslem beliefs and habitual behavior, so that an acceptable alterna- 
tive behavior oould have been proposed; and, second, on community - 
self-activity growing out of understanding and conviction, it would 
have had a much greater chance of pe rmane nt if partial success. 
This is simply another way of saying that education must go hand in 
hand with health measures, if they are to succeed. 

Another illustration can be drawn from Egypt, at the time UNESCO 
launched its Arab States Fundamental Education Center (ASFEC) at 
Sirs el-Layyan. For many years, sporadic teaching of reading and 
writing had been undertaken in a number of Egyptian villages. Here, 
ss in many other arose of the world, inspired zealots had set ont to. 
teech “the people" to read, in the belief that education alone wds the 
key to the solution of all social problems. Fundamental Education 
recognises the importance of learning to read and write, but its expo- 
nent* are equally convinced tipt moat of the world’s people who lack ' 
these skills suffer also from a multitude of associated problems, all of 
which are so interdependent that an attack on all must be attempted 
at tiie same time. 


The people who can’t read and write are likely to be those who also 
suffer horn the prevalent endemic diseases and who live in areas where 
there are no doctors. They are also likely to be people whose agricul- 
tural practices are destructive rather than conservative, bringing about 
a steadily declining standard of living. Thk condition k likely to be 
in tensifi ed by absentee ownership of the had, which results in a pres* 
sure through overseers for pe a s a nt s to produce oops regardless of the 
effect on the laud and its resources. The heavy land rentals imposed, 
aod the heavy taxes .which are often eoBseted, result in the sale of the 
beat grata, and the retention of the po omr quality for seed; the sals of 
the best lambs, and tie retention of the poorer stock for breed ing. 
This causes a steady downgrading of ev«yons’e standard of living, and 
ultimately the destruction of the essential factors upon which a re- 
newal might be based. V V> / : . *;/ 

Most of these areas are those which once produced their own doth, 
leather geode, Mid pottery by hand, and through the apetiaBsstion of 
different villages in different or*fts, a healthy though primitive trade 
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with industrialized cultures which purchase the raw products of agri- 
culture or other resources caused the original self -sufficiency and bal- 
ance of agricultural or other production to be diverted to a few major 
crops or products. Machin^ykade products have been offered in part 
payment for labor, thus deri^ying or degrading the native handmade 
products upon which many people had depended for a livelihood. No 
guidance has been available by which people might learn to adapt 
their native products to new tastes or new needs. In many instances, 
this entire complex is further complicated by the fact that during 
multiple and destructive social changes whjch have resulted from 
various aspects of "colonialism'' (a practice in operation long before 
the rise of Western powers), local self-government has often completely 
disappeared . Consequently, thousands of communities have lost any 
initiativs toward their own improvement, waiting in despairing hope 
that some improvement will eventually come from "above" — that is, 
from the state, the city, the landholder, the government, the overseer, 
or some agency outside of themselves. T 

To attack any one of these conditions alone is to court disaster. 
Sick and hungry people haven’t the strength or the ambition to learn 
to read or to worry about dreams of social improvement. Even 
literate people who are hungry and ill lack ambition. 

When the ASFEC center was opened at Sirs el -Lay y an, it became 
known among the villages of Manoufia (the Egyptian state of which 
Silk el-Layyan is the largest village) that in UNESCO's new training 
program, teams of graduate students from the various Arab states, each 
with a basic training in some one of the various areas which Funda- 
mental Education aims to attack, would gain their practical experience 
throng laboratory work in a series of neighboring villages. Quite to 
everyone’s surprise, as this news percolated through the rural areas, 

• committees of leading re prese ntatives of a number of these Tillages 
sought out the 'bead of the Cecyer, and kid Wore him their claims 
to be one of the laboratory villages. 'His representatives of a small 
village at some ffistaaoe from the Center mads a unique plea. While 
the preliminary discussions had emphasised that one of the difficulties 
#Ueh the program was designed to comet was illiteracy, ss well as 
many other disadvantages, they wanted to be chosen by the Center 
because, despite theket that their village had a claimed literacy rate- 
of almost 70 percent (most of the men, a surprisingly large proportion 
of the women), this literacy had feSed utterly (o enable them to 
oombat the many other problems with whi& the Center wee con- 
cerned. A few of their young foOn escaped each year to Cairo or 
Alexandria, g ainsd a higher education,' ftnd permanently deserted 
their ho&m village; wdmek disease wee rife in the village, and they 
had no health service, no doctor, and no understanding of what to do 
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about their troubles. They were at the end of one of the 'large irri- 
gation canals, but often got no water, with the result that their agri- 
cultural produce frequently was not enough to pay their rents and 
taxes and leave enough to feed the people adequately. The ■^§ 1 
life of the village was rent with cliques, which prevented collaboration 
toward the correction of any of their difficulties. Copld the Funda- 
mental Education experts help them solve some of these seemingly 
insoluble problems? Because these people saw so. clearly many of 
their own problems, and wanted help and guidance in doing some thing 
•bout them themtMms, they were chosen as one of ASFEC’s laboratory 
villages, and in 2 years great progress has been made. 

, **• oot make the mistake of assuming that underdeveloped areas 

are all in Aria or Africa. When the United States Indian Service 
intensified its work with American Indians in 1983, the Navaho 
reservation was s case in point for every one of the social ills Funda- 
mental Education (or Community Development) undertakes to 
combat. Tuberculosis and trachoma were endemic on the rcscrva- 
tion, and doctors were few and far between; the birthrate was high 
(possibly the highest in the USA); and to feed these multitudes, there 
had been an increase of livestock (largely sheep and goats) far beyond 
the capacity of the land resources to support. As the gnm was eaten 
down to the roofs, spring freshets washed away the top soil, an^kotk 
sheet and gully erosion was taking ova- much of the former gracing 
areaa. One bad winter just before the war, a late snow arrived with 
the lambing season, and many of the new lambs died. The market 
for spring lambs was consequently bad, and to get any cash return, 
the best livestock was sold, and the weaklings wbom the traders 
wouldn’t buy wete held for the breeding stock of tbs future. 

The people were largely illiterate, and while completely surrounded 
by an English -speaking nation, this enclave was so shut off from 
contact with non-Navahos that r the great majority of the people spoke 
only Navaho. The surrounding industrialisation tended to supply 
products to replace those of their own manutature, and such silver 
jewelry as their smiths customarily made, or such weaving as their 
women produced no faxga served local neecri, and wss cheapened 
and distorted by the non- Navaho traders. Early st tempts during 
the thirties to bring about a correction of all of these difficulties, which' 
a wealthy nation could afford to do, often failed of imnnrws became 
thej vete uncoordinated, and because the initial impulse of each 
specialty was to step in and do something for tbs people, on the excuse 
that there was no time to teach them what they needed to knew, in 
order to bring about a permanent change which they themselves 
would accept as necessary. * 
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Demonstration arpfts were fordWy set aside where controlled 
grazing, by which the number of animals wm limited to the estimated 
carrying capacity of the range, permitted a natural restoration of the 
forage cover; simple water spreaders were installed ; simple check - 
datna were built; and duple terracing few irrigation farming waa 
introduced, each with the expectation that the Navahos watching the 
au occaa of these efforts would be inspired to imitate them in other 
areas. l To compel such a response, grazing permits for the ownership 
of livestock were required, ami the number of permits was limited 
ho the estimated carrying capacity of the land. This necessitated 
the elimination of many dry cows and steers and whole herds of 
horses, all of trhich were deemed by the Indian owners as obvious 
evidence of “wealth," even though they had no commercial value. 
Goats, which had furnished milk and wool, and which often consti- 
tuted leadership to the flocks of sheep, were also discouraged because 
their nervous moving from place to place led the flocks to cut up the 
ground with thrir sharp bools, encouraging erosion; and their more 
indiscriminate eating habits led to the destruction of more types of 
ground cover. The government bought the surplus stock at a 
reasonable price, and cooperated further by introducing high-quality 
breeding bucks, to compensate for the better ewes and lambs which 
had been sold during the disastrous winter referred to. 

The ultimate result of this forced cooperation was economically 
beneficial, 1 but unfortunaiely the connection between cause and effect 
waa not twtshlished in the minds of the people. The war and other 
factors upset many plana, and the rate of population increase ouUped 
the economic improvement, to the extent that the majority of Nava- 
hos today main convinced that the government stock -reduction 
program destroyed their sconoiBy. (Whan stock-reduction began in 
1933 these were about 41,171 Navahos living on the reservation, In 
1947 this number had increased to about 65, 000. It is still increas- 
ing.) ' Throughout the reservation there is little evidence that the 
iMnottitiDoi by Government workers of the many ways erosion 
could be eontrettad and normal pass cover naturally restored have 
been accepted and incorporated into native practice. The point »- 
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thRt these changes were brought about by GovemmMit action,, not 
aa a result of community action of a convinced majority. 

Another United States Indian reservation, Pine Ridge, demonstrated 
a different form of attack, in which a great deal of emphasis was placed 
on a coordination of teaching and demonstration in which schools, ex- 
tension agents, medical men, and those interested in a restoration of 
local self-government took part. As reported in a recent pu bl icati o n 
of the Bureau of Indian Affaire (Education for Better living, Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kans, 1955) this program was achieved through- 
out with Indian understanding mid acceptance and, according to the 
report noted above, is today' deemed to have been successful and 
eminently worth continuing by a great majority of those local Indiana 
who took part in the program. 

Pine Ridge is in. southern South Dakota, in an area of little rain. 
In fact, periods of extreme drought alternate with periods of moder- 
ate rainfall in what may 1 m a normal cycle. When there is ample 
rain, 4he fertile soil produces ab Undent grain crops; during the dry 
pert of the cycle, nothing but native grasses grow without irrigation — 
and in periods of extreme drought, not even the pnss grows. The 
first World War occurred during a rainy period, and the Indian lands 
were leased to non-Indians for use in Hie “wheal will win the war” 
campaigns of that era. Hie Dust Bowl period of the 1930's found 
Hi is area of Hie Dakotas thought-stricken and leased lands barren. 
The Indian lands profited from the same study of soil and moisture 
conditions which took place throughout the drought area, and it was 
concluded that this was a natural cattle area, for those portions of 
the Indian lands with undisturbed natural grass cover which 'had 
been leased for cattle raising were not as hopelessly oarten as the 
farms. Although more than halfof the reservation lands were leased 
to non- Indians, it was decided to introduce Indians to a cattle econ- 
omy by which they might s ucce s sf ully operate their own lands, end 
gradually reclaim the leased lands; and at the same time it was hoped 
to encourage them to the development of small irrigated areas for 
home gardening. • ’ 

* 

In ad d ition to. the normal public-achool curriculum, the 
Service elementary and secondary schools to As arm begin to em- 
phastoe cattle-raising and irrigated gardening, through cam of actual 
cattle and the development of co mmunit y garden s on school lands. 
Children and adults were both given burning experiences by the 
schools, while the exte 
stives and provided a' varietyof wmja by 
might acquire cattle: 
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service, wiling its purebred boll calves to Indian operator?, or by 
making jt possible for youthful school graduates to acquire cat tie on 
a repayment bam: i. e., by returning to the school the first issue of 
young heifers acquired from the school. The community gardens 
were a first defense against actual want, and adults in each school 
co mmuni ty were invited to cooperate with their children in planting 
a garden. Hie children's garden was intended to produce food for the 
school lunch, the adult garden to produce food few the participating 
families. The garden was operated as a unit, ae many people helping 
as wished to. A record of the hours of work done by each family was 
kept, and the resultant crop divided on the baas of the effort expended 
The school was paid for use of land Mid water by a small levy on 
produce for the school lunch program. The school kitchen (and in 
some cases, an extension division canning kitchen) was available for 
instruction and practice in pressure canning of surplus products for 
winter use. 

To increasethe food supply, chickens were introduced at the schools, 
grains planted for chicken feed, and the children taught to care for 
them; eggs and meat wore added to the school lunch as a result. 
Interested children or adults were permitted to earn, (through school 
maintenance chores) settings of eggs for their own use. Here again 
education and extension cooperated, and today there are more than 
10,000 Indian family -owned chickens on the reservation. Similarly 
milk goats were introduced at some erf the day schools. The Sioux 
were Ml milk drinkers, and the mobile quality of the people during 
the summer months was not conducive to keeping a milk cow. A 
goat could be taken along on a tour of summer rodeos. Here again, 
the goats were first acquired to satisfy a school need. The children 
wert: taught to care for the goats. It was made possible for an Indian 
f airily to earn a goat, is the same way that a flock of chick e ns oould 
be earned — by doing needed work around the school. Several 
hundred goats were acquired by Indian families in this way. Cattle 
were ultimately preferred, and today many mflfc cows are owned by 


The entire story of coordinated Community Development at Pine 
Ridge is too kmg to UB is this brief paper ; it is reported in the reference 
given. Suffice it to say that many attacks were made on the social 
and economio needs of these people. AH were keyed to need, and 
baaed on eounrantiy participation Sometimes such participation 
wan enthumaatic and the taneratioa inoorporatod in their pattern of 


was rejected. The effects of the Fb# Ridge program were carefully 
studied during 1W1-62, and a lengthy ktoenmr was held with many 
a the Individuals and famffise who had la the program. 
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M student* in school. By large majorities they ipwd that the 
following programs in the high school had been of proved utility in 
improving economic well-being: 

* 

1 Tmnkig in ra ttlr nMng. 

1 Tnuninf in faqt ebgri to^ 

S In d ai ? v chick ® 1 1 and pig r&i*i 

4 Th® Morgan hom nnwt, wWeb eoolrthutod to to npbmtog of to 


6 In*iryctioG in trrtgitod ianj^ iiiitg 

7, Jtt«tou®i*ao in loom waiting (a orwfy Lotooduead baa^armfl) 

Ttonittf in w^-drffli^ 

9 Tha «^oig< M4o B of Junto Cato Aiwociationi to the sc hod children, 
rmtoiad on to adult Cato Aa watotto ML iTto had t^i, a more 

pnMtiieal approach too to 4 -H Club to to nacrra ltoi owls wa» 

divided m to which tu bettor ) 

The following elementary school project* were approved : 

1 Sehool and community gardens 

1 Studeol psrtidpstioa la school iuoch prwp&rsttoo (iastitMitiaii la 
nutrition, rte.), 

3. Operation o i school 11 bran** m ixun mu n rt j Hbrartaa 

4. Introduction of milk cows. 

5. Introduction of chicken* 

6. Instruction in loom wearing for children end eduh* 

7 . Prorkling shower end laundry room* for immunity uw m part of the 

school plant. -■ t 

S. Pupil and school cooperation with adults la home repair. 

9. The h orse-breed ing prog r a m, 

10. Rtintroduitioo of adapted wild fruit* (The Dakota area was at one 
time rich In wild fruits ami bemee These have been dU»pp«*rtn g The 
United States Department of ApMtwc has been cross-breeding amt 
developing these native fruit* to increase their bearing. The day 
planted the new varieties and shared there with the Ittdtam) 


During this nme period, the Health Division, w orking first through 
the school children and their parents, introduced a prog r a m which 
effectively elimina ted trachoma from the reservation. M al nourish - 
ment was corrected in part by the well-balanced lunch pr o gra m* in 
part through dosages of cod -fiver oil. Through health edmatioa and 
increased confidence in the medical service and hospital, a cleanup of 
venereal disease was also accomplished through voluntary cooperation 
. on the part <^f the people. 

To return again to the bterna&ooal scene, «swyh of the 

necessity of a many faceted approach to oemmimity development was 
dearly demonstrated in one of the laboratory villages of the UNESCO 
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Fundamental Education Center at Pitaeuaro, Mieboackn, Mexico 
(CREFA-L taken from the initial# of ita Spanish uUe— b a center 
for traininf graduate students from 18 Latin American countries for 
Fundamental Education "Graduate student" m a broad and 
flexible term m wed hire- The requirement for idmauw t* that 
tiie candidate must hare progressed as fsr ss the training offered by 
h» home country permits, in the fields of teaching, public health, 
home nurstng, agncuilury, handicraft*. organisation erf ooojmxUtn, 
recreation, or other related experience i Training in the Center » 
divided between theory, practice, and preparation of materials For 
practice, loams of student*, each with a different specific skill, under- 
take w eak in one or more “laboratory" villages. It wfcrwon-I^rned 
that once such s team of outsiders gained the confidence of the villagers 
(and that in itself w no mean accomplishment) it was usually possible 
to discover acme specific problem with which many villagers were 
concerned. With that as a beginning, many developments might 
follow. 

One email isolated village was surveyed by a team of students, with 
a view to charting it* obvious health, economic, and social problems— 
which m a required preliminary to til field work The most obvious 
discovery by the team was that there was a very high infant mo risk tv 
rate, apparently traceable to the load well, which was situated at a 
bw point in the village, receiving the surface drainage from a com- 
munity to which * latrine was unknown. To the team, this seemed 
the point at whkh to begin ita work of stimulating the villagers to 
improvement. Meeting with the villagers in their own tomes, and 
eventually in a series of open meetings, however, this was one prob- 
Jflti with which they did not find the villagers to to concerned. But 
what did bother them was that the village was not served by the major 
highway around bake Pftscuaro, and was only connected to the out- 
side by a donkey path through a rocky defile. The access had been 
so difficult that when the state road had been built there was not 
monay aqough to build the village spur. As discussions developed, it 
appeared that the men were sufficiently anxious for the improvement 
to volunteer the labor to build the road, bat had no tools with which 
to work. It was suggested that a committee to selected to visit the 
head of the road department at Morelia, the Mate capital, to see if 
some governmental help might not be obtained. This was done, and 
the committee secured the loan of drill*, sledge hammers, shovels, and 
wheelbarrows, and a gift of enough black powder to blast the rock 
ou tcroppin gs. Sow the road work was under way. 

Am this progressed, the community became increasingly enthusi- 
astic about their “ c o ope r ativ e" project, and began to discuss other 
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Lrnpr\m-ru«nt* which they bright undertake Before the ml waa 
tabbed, they wmm ptinning a b lac k -topped court far 

bseketoall mm ran More hsd btom i favotiie adopted sport in 
the l'4t*cu*ro vm The irrogalar open space Mart the ehwto, and 
overlooking the lake, was chow a for this purpose, arid again an appeal 
to the road department nasi ted to a promise of a load of black -top 
delivered at the wdc of the highway near the new rdlage aeceas road 
The eompbtion of the coart tod to repair of the okl schodhonae, tot 
upper Boor of which had rotted through some yean before While 
this waa going forward, it vm derided to build two one-roora apart- 
manta for the teac hers — wh om the Federal Government would aaad, 
if the kx ! *l people found them a place to live. This job vm topped off 
with toe detttooo to build a latrine for toe aohaoF — toe fint to toe 
village 

By this time, comm un ity meetings to d twits* the welfare of llie 
village had become commonplace Ip fact, a degree of self -govern- 
ment vm devebptng, m directing committee of younger man were 
appointed to “aeetat'^ui guiding toe venous projec t s 

At wt of tome wmm unity meeting*, an oat hreak of hog cinder* 
which had appeared to one of the neighboring valley vtUagw vm dt*- 
eussed, and toe student team vm aeteid for advto* n^tardmg toeebSa- 
uona which it wm rumored mm CBJtFAjL itudmU li»| introduced 
to a nearby village This wm explained, and toe villagers ««• told 
that toe government agricultural agent to March* would ad them • 
vaccine ami toe neecamry hypodwrauf needle* at a very krw cost, and 
that they (to* students) would be happy to show to* a»*u how to 
vaeekato lh«r own animals Funds vm raised, and a commute* 
traveled to Morelia to buy the Tacrine The hog* were all vwcetnated. 
and none wck( *>ed that year 

As project after project had evolved, there wm na^og at the 
bark of toe students’ minds the thought^ the children who died each 
year from toe infected wefl water, whbh mU hive ban corrected 
As they had worked with the villager*, however, they had mm to 
racognke toe ton to o# the adjpe* which they had received from one rtf 
their exi>oiTHicf<l ms true tom §1 (h# Ottte H# hid told fhrrn 
if they who wore outeaderi attacked such an ancient institution as 
t h* vfl hge well, they would set up a village schism, in which mm 
defend the wetland other* attack it with such vigor that mmy- 
one would forget the cause of the dtacusakm. Finally, when they had 
despaired of ra accomplishing what many felt might be their most 
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Mr aaUauol, the (mo SMabM fuggaated that the qua*t*on 
te iiiVMUgausi m h ad all pr*v»u» probbua*, by appointing t 
to study and report The committee tie urged to invite 
M pym ^Tt of the Health Mmotry in Morelia to investigate 

.vralituw Ht iKhi t*Tn* the had iwwTini the MUmt to 

which gosaramaBi r^Mtabria were wiUing to help, and 

(here wm no tefaiaAey fa making tte apptoayh. The reault of a teat 
showed that the wdl water was fowl; and lb* reoomm«^od cure wa* 
to taka the «i rasing and fill m the surrounding area, m that surface 
water no longer drained fate the aril Ab’i part of the project, the 
student! propoaad that the traditional washing Monet alongside the 
wall where the — iliac* ran hio^hi thfar laundry . and from which 
the laundry w*tr? ted fa ton ten draining back into the well, be 
rated to a ~airt high owwr^ trough which oouU te built nearby, 
>.rv.f tilted to drain fato a nearby fiekV This would hare the added 
-d vantage of afiowfag the women to stand instead of kneeing while 
washing. 

Tbewe tea* shown tew om proW^B leads to another 

Em thk prnmas toe need to faun tew to trad and write airooal in- 
maUj artea, te the tenner would tern more about improving hie 
crop ofad. if te rood read ; tte villager eotfld make a baa from the 
rural credit bank if te could write and agn I m name; a man away from 
Komr enU comma abate with a took wife at home, if te could write; 
village coopera tives for the buy ing at wiling ot wm re* of various bad* 
demand men who can keep nwh rtf money tranMetboa, pUee orders, 
fill orders, and *o cm Awl mm a Httk akfil tea been acquired which 
i enable* an individual. old or young, to comprehend the m swage of 
the printed page, the defare far more akiU pwe— ^provided tow* m a 
meant to **utfy the dates Thk fart account* far that aapect of 
VundMuatal Education lefarred to above, in winch the UNE3O0 
Outers each erigsge fa tte productioB of reading mateiak for new 
literates which an written in fampte language and explain what the 
read* Midi to tebw to im prove hut bring and which allow him to 
read te kimm U the great traditional stories of hw culture, as walk aa 
news of tte <rate ami wonders of te world twteide. When the 
ret fi ration of need te learning to read or write arte*, the leader* 
concerned with Omauity Dwatopmetit or fundamental Educw- 
taon should tew tow to aatWy that mwi fa toe moat effective manner 
• No attempt tea teen made to emphasise the number of eompsrt- 
Mti fato which toe needs of these various cominumte* might base 
i te*B divided if ttew ted b«» adherence to the usual efaafafbation of 
education, health, agriculture, engineering, fcrewity, rwsreatton, or 
^ borne mmmmam into which our wdtorri society has been 

divided. Each a»ry ba* te« hid a* it ^v^^d, wito toe prefabmii 
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inextricably mixed; and it should be obvious that their correction 
could not well have been isolated and treated separately. Inter- 
nationally, this multiple need has been recognized in the Fundamental 
Education for which UNESCO is trying to train leaders, and in which 
the World Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and the International Labor Organization are co- 
operating. U lg also recognized by the UN Social Welfare 
Division, wn^h has undertaken the preparation of mi^tipurpose 
community workers. The chief difference in these two approaches is 
that UNESCO has recognized the vast 'amount of knowledge needed 
to solve these complicated problems, and asks highly trained people to 
add to their present specialties the additional experience in integrating 
tins knowledge with other specialties, and to take further training in 
how to stimulate in the members of a community the desire to work 
together and thus help themselves. The UN training program at- 
tempts to achieve the same end through shorter training periods for 
unskilled local workers, who it is hoped can operate under the direction 
of more experienced leaders. The United States, in some of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration training programs which it is 

sponsoring abroad, has undertaken both types of training at the local 
.level. 

The UNESCO Centers are offering 2-year courses to highly skilled 
p^ple; the training period for semiliterate multipurpose workers is 
sometimes as short as 6 weeks. It will probably take a careful evalua- 
tion of accomplishments to determine which emphasis is more nearly 
right. Possibly the problem is so massive— there are about 1 % billion 
people to be reached— that there is ample room for both skilled and 
unskilled workers But it is pretty clear that the workers must either 
work as teams versed in many specialties— or acquire within them- 
selves a sufficient Yariely of skills to give needed guidance when the 
opportunity to do so is presented. * 

Fubthbb beading: Education for Better Laving, by George A. Dale. 

Bureau of Indian Affaire, Haskell Inatltute, 

4 , Lawrence, Kane., 1955. Paper bound, $3. 

New H orisons at TsentaSnhuaro. Balance {Sheet of 
v * Fundamental Education Center (CREFAL). 

. UNESCO, Paris, 1963. Available through 

UNESCO Publication Center, USA 

475 5th Avenue, New York 17. 

Sira el- Lay y an. Light and Hope for the Arab World, 

UNESCO, Paris, 1956. Available through * ‘ 

% UNESCO Publications Center, USA 

476 5th Avenue, New York 17. 
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Who’s Who in the Yearbook 


Samttel C. Adams. Jr is chief of the Education Division of the 
United States Operations Mission to Cambodia.. He went to Indo- 
china in 1982, as mass education specialist #ith the ICA foreign-aid 
program, after a John Hay Whitney Foundation Opportunity Fellow- 
ship and a period as research assistant for the University of Chicago’s 
Committee on Education, Training, and Research in Race Relations 
Prior to that Dr. Adams was director of the Marion Cooperative 
Center, a fundamental education project of rupl action research and 
soeial experimentation. 


Jos* V. Aguilar was born in a rural community of the Philippines 
and attended public school there, but later completed his college work 
at Denison University in Ohio. For more than 30 years he has been 
connected with the Philippine public-school system, all but 3 of which 
were as superintendent of schools. His project design for the com- 
munity school which he began in 1948 had the supports of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Education and the UNESCO Consulta- 
tive Educational Minion. Since 1HJ Dr. Aguilar has been on the 
staff of the College of Education at the University of the Philippines. 
In recognition of his contribution to education, Central Philippine 
College granted him an honorary doctor’s degree. 

Frederick H. Bair is a well-known educator whose broad experience 
indudes high-school and university teaching, many year* as super- 
intendent of schools, special work with the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, various positions with the New York State Department 
of Education, including that of Chief of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Revision and Executive Assistant to the Commission of Education.. 
As consultant for the International Cooperation Administration 
Dr. Bair spent 2 years in Ethiopia. His extemrfve writing on ed- 
ucation includes a series of textbooks for hi gh school. 

W, E. Bak*r spent a year in Cuba where he managed a large dairy 
farm, and then returned to devote 29 years of service in the schools of 
his native Michigan. In 1929 he accepted a position as superintend- 
ent of schools and teacher of agriculture, and held both ports until he 
retired from teaching in 1954. TBe community school program which 
Dr. Baker developed in Meeick has won international recognition, 
and he has fiartlcipated extensively in a wide variety of local and 
State educational and civic organisation*. 


< a* 18 " Beagle taught for 5 years in elementary and junior hi gh 
sohooU in New York City. Since 1950 he baa been coordinator of 
community programs and assistant principal of several schools. -Ue 
has served as consultant to many civic organisations and has piitftished 
numerous articles on education. Mr. ^ea4£^s now acting principal 
erf an elementary school in New York City. 

Willard W. Beatty began his work with underprivileged people in 
I 930 wbon »» became Director of Education in the United States 
Indian Set vice, a position which he held tor 15 years. During 
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prwantly educational specialist with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and is preparing teaching materials and books for use is the Bureau’s 
newly launched adult education program. 

Leonard Cbraft 6 was born in Italy and at the age of 10 emig rat ed 
to the United States with his parents and grew up In the East Harlem 
area of New York City and was graduated from Columbia and New 
York Universities. A naturalised dtisen, Dr. CoveBo has devoted 
* his educational career to the problem* of the foreign born and their 
. children, and 1ms worked for the reedgnitton of foreign cultures in 
Ameren life. He has been aetive in all aspects of the eommunity 
school and has published widely hi the Held. When TUnj» m i„ 
Franklin High School was opened in 1084, he became its first prin- 
cipal, a position he still bolds. 

Robert S. Drew was born and pew up hi a maO New Esglsod 
farm community. After wiring in the Amy in World War n be 
finished his agricultural and educational studies at Pennfylvgnia 
State University, taught in a rural consolidated school, and th en 
received a Fulbright Scholarship for 3 yean of work in a rural educa- 
tton center to the British Cameroon* sector of Nigeria. When he 
returned to the United Stoles to 1069 he Joined the staff of the 
Burtau of Indian Affaire to help oigsatoe an agricultural program 
in mi Indian boarding school on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 
to South Dakota. 

***** du Smttoy ms born and educated to England, and after 
entering the British Colonial Service was made Assistant District 
(^manhstoner to the OoM Coast, West Africa, and later served on 
the Central Secretariat of toe Ministry of Education and Social 
WetfartPtoere. Since 1986 ha has bean Director of the Ministry’s 
Department of Social Welfare and Community Development Mr 
du Sau toy’s articles in this field have been published in England and 
France. 


Ghw S. Gefan, instructor In the CoUege of Education of Brigham 
Young University, spent 4 yean to the education mission of the 
United States Operation Mission in Iran. 


Thames A, Art, born to Argentina of American parents, had hie 
college training to the United States. His period of college training, 
1983-61, was interrupted by 4 years’ service as lieutenant colonel in 
the Southwest Pacific area and to Bolivia. In 1961 Dr. Hart was 
made CUM of the Saudi Arabia- Yemen Branch of the Technical 
Cooperation A dmin i st ration. Su bsequ e ntl y he was made Chief of 
Education Field Party to BoHvie for toe Institute of Inter-American 
Affaire and later was made Aettog Director of the Health Divtton 
of the United States Operations Minton to Boftvia. Dr. Hart’s 
****** toT n®o«i^toin«Bta to the field of health education include 


the Gold Medal tif the National Conferenoe 


ef Calcutta. He was the §m 

end Iseder of the 


of Bolivian Farmers. 

to Sadie and graduated from the 

University 
of the AB-Indis Students 
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Bengal Legislative Council., In 1963 Mr. K&bir became secretary 
and educational adviser to India’s Minister of Education%^n 1968 
his Government nominated him vice president of the Indian Council 
of Cultural Relations and the same year be also became consultant 
to the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

f 

Hernia e E. Leary has had wide experience in public schools from 
elementary through high school and has taught in colleges and 
universities. She has served as specialist in research for the United 
States Office of Education, the University of Chicago, and Row 
Peterson A Co. Her educational work abroad includes service as 
visiting expert in the Office of the Military Minion in Germany, U. S., 
and two tours of duty as consultant in textbook preparation in 
Thailand and in the Philippines. Dr. Leary’s writings include 
articles, curriculum guides and bulletins, a series of textbooks for 
junior high school. She is coauthor with Dr. W. 8. Gray of What 
Matts a Book Readable , which in 1940 received the American Educa- 
tion Reseamh Association award for the (Hitstanding resear ch of the 
previous 6 years. v 

Horae* G. Ogden is currently employed by the technical assist ance 
program of UNE8CO as chief of publications and coordinator of 
audovisual production at CREFAL. He formerly worked aa educa- 
tional specialist with the Division of Sanitary Engineering Service* 
of the United States Public Health Service, and aa aastetant. director 
of the Research Interpretation Service at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute/ 

Otvoldo Rodrifftet Pacheco was born in Puerto Rico and educated 
in the schools there, with graduate work in the University at Texas. 
He has had wide experience in elementary education as teacher, super- 
visor, superintendent of schools,' and instructor in the University of 
Puerto Rico. He is now general supervisor in the Department of 
Education of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Mr. jPacheco is a 
member of several educational orga n isa tions and the author of num- 
erous articles published in educational journals. 

Friedrich Ploett, a native at Germany, had his first teaching 
experience in the University of Halle, with many yean in elementary 
schools. As county superintendent of schools of Darmstadt County 
after the war, he took an active part in the educational planning for 
the Bchuldorf Bergstrasae and was its first director. Dr. Ploets 
participates in the inservice training programs for county teachers and 
lectures at the State Teachers College at Jugenheim. 

J. Carton Pritchard has directed the West Georgia College pro- 
gram of education for adults since 1949 when College in the Country 
'began. Before this assignment and concurrent with it for 6 years, he 
was director of a panel on religion in the Carroll Service Council, a 
nonpartisan agency through which efforts for community betterment 
are channeled. Prior to the letter alignment, Dr. Pritchard was 
minister at churches in Alabama and Rhode Island! 

Memmo Wotde Stnebet is headmaster of Dejsxmateh Wondered 
School in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
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A. I. Shedded, now headmaster of & school In Shoa Province, 
Ethiopia, is himself a Sudanese nomad from 0 Obeid in the Pastoral 
province of Kardogan. At present be is working with tbe Ethiopian 
Ministry of Education on a basic plan for nomadic education. 


Philip Msndfriofl Sherlock was born and educated in Jamaica. 
For a time he was secretary of the Institute of Jamaica and later be- 
"came Education Officer of Jamaica Welfare, an organisation concerned 
with community development and adult education. He is now vice 
principal erf the extension program of the University College of the 
West Indies and also a member erf the United Kingdom Committee on 
High& Education in the British Caribbean, and the author of several 
books on the Caribbean. 

'Ko Tel, a native of Taiwan, graduated from Waseda University in 
Tokyo, Japan, and studied in t he United States under the Department 
of State's teacher-trainfng program. Mr. Tai was on the staff of the 
Press, Pictorial, and Broadcast Section of the Allied* Headquarters in 
Tokyo, and before joining the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion's Education Section at Taipei, Chiba, as program assistant in 
community school education, he was principal of Chi-shan High 
School in Taiwan, 


Hichord M. Tirtnger has had 20 years of experience in admin- 
istrative and supervisory work in the E du cati on Division of the 
United States Indian Service. Prior to that he taught in China- 
More recently be served UNESCO for a year aa a member of a tech- 
nical assistance educational team to advise with Burma in the de- 
velopment erf its new programs of universal education, and then be- 
came deputy director of Thailand UNESCO Fundamental Education 
Centers, a position which he held until 1966 when he returned to 
resume work with the Indian Service. ' 

Itobelo Tupat, consultant on the community school project of the 
ICA Mission to China, is Chief of the Instruction Division of the 
Bureau of PubUo Schools of the Philippines. 

Fred G. Weh was a teacher in greater Boston from 1926-35. He 
served in the educational program of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion for the next 6 year*, and from 1940 to 1947 was the Director of 
Education for the Julius Rosen wald Fund. He is now Director of the 
Division of Community Education of the Department of Education, 
San Juan. P. R., a post he hm held since the earl/ beginning of the 
Division. 

Henry Yang, a graduate of the University of Nanking in 
China and onetime lecturer at National Yin-Shih University, is also 
member of .the Supervision and Guidance Committee on Secondary 
Education of Taiwan Normal University, and has also been lecturer 
and chief of the extracurricular section of the university. Duiiag the 
. 19M WM summer sessions of the university, he was Assistant 
Director of Community School Education erf the International Coop-' 
eratiopt Administration's Education Section in Taipei, China. 
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